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Rationale  of  the  Catalogue  System 
In  1966  there  was  published^  a  list  and  map  of  California  tribal  groups 
organized  by  linguistic  stock  as  Identified  by  Dr.  Merrlam.   This  classification 
has  been  used  as  the  basis  for  the  present  catalogue,  and  the  list  Is 
reproduced  below  for  easy  reference.    Each  linguistic  stock  has  been 
assigned  a  letter  of  the  alphabet  in  the  order  In  which  It  appears  in  the  list; 
thus,  A  is  for  Athapascan,  B  Is  for  Poilkia  (Yurok),  C  is  for  Soolahteiuk 
(Wiyot)  and  so  on.   Tribal  groups  are  numbered  In  the  appended  list  which  Is 
both  a  classification  and  a  map  key.   The  various  categories  of  data  In  the 
collection  have  been  assigned  a  code  reference  as  follows: 
N:  lists  of  names  of  bands,  tribes  or  villages 

G:  Ethnogeography  (Information  referring  mainly  to  tribal  boundaries) 
E:  Ethnographic  information 
V:  Vocabularies  (field  recordings  of  Indian  words  written  by  l\/lerriam  in 

printed  schedules) 
BL:  Brief  linguistic  recordings  (a  not  very  extensive  file  of 

miscellaneous  data,  mainly  recorded  by  l\/ierriam) 
Ni-I:  Natural  history  word  lists  (field  recordings  of  Indian  words  for 
plants  and  animals  written  in  printed  schedules.    Perhaps  the 
most  important  single  lot  of  unpublished  iVierriam  data.) 
D:  Dictionaries  (Indian-English  or  English-Indian) 
CL:  Comparative  word  lists  (usually  of  languages  within  single  stocks. 
These  are  taken  from  the  V  file  and  therefore  represent  Merriam's 
preliminary  efforts  at  analyzing  language  and  dialect  variation 
within  stocks. 


The  catalogue  numbers  take  the  following  form: 


stock/Tolowa 


trIbe/Ethnogeography  manuscript  or  notes  no.  2) 


U/20nW84 


tribe/Vocabulary  no.  84) 


1.  Helzer,  R.  F.  Languages.  Territories  and  Names  of  California  Indians. 
University  of  California  Press,  1966. 


•,•:»: 
.<-.' 


C.   Hart  Merriam's  Classification  of  California  Indian  Tribes 


A. 


Ic. 
Id. 
le. 


B. 


C. 


D. 


Athapascan  Stock 

la.   To Iowa  or  Huss 
Hoopa  group  (Hupa) 

lb.   Hoopa  or  Tin'- 
niing-hen-na '  -o 
Ma '  -we-nok 
'Hwil'-kut  (Whilkut) 
Ts  a  * -nung-wha 

Wilakke  group  (Wailaki)  or 
Nung*-hahl  (Nongatl) 

If.   Mat-tol'  (Mattole) 

Ig.  Lo-lahn ' -kok 

Ih .  To-cho ' -be 

li.  Lassick  or  Ket-tel* 
(Lassik) 

IJ .   Set-ten-bi • -den 

Ik .  Ts  en-nail  *  -ken-nes 

11 .   Che-teg • -ge-kah 

Im.   Bah-ne-ko  ke'-ah 

In.  Nek'-kan-ni 
(Bear  River) 

lo.  Kahto  or  To-chil- 
pe-ke ' -ah-hahng 

Polikla  Stock  (Yurok) 
2a.   Ner'-er-ner' 

(Coast  Yurok) 
2b.   Polikla  (Yurok) 

Soolahteluk  Stock  (Wiyot) 
3a .   Pah ' -t  e-wat 
3b .  We ' -ke 
3c .  We ' -yot 

Yukean  Stock 

Northwestern  or 
Coast  Division 

Ua.   Oo'-ko-ton-til'-kah 
Round  Valley  Division 
1+b.   Oo ' -kum-nora 

Kah ' -shut-sit ' -nu 
South  Eel  Division 
Hootch ' -non 
Wet-oo ' -kum-nom 
Tah'-too  or 
Nar ' -ko-po-mah 

On-kal-oo'- 

kum-nom 

( 0  nko  lukoKii  on ) 


E. 


F. 


G. 


H. 


Uc. 

Upper 

Ud. 

he. 
kf. 


K 


Southern  Division  (Wappo) 
Mi-yahk'-mah  (Makoma) 
Uh.   Mish'-a-wel  band 
Ui.   Moo '-tis* -tool  band 
Uj .   Mi-yahk-mah  band 
Uk.   Lil'-lak 

Lutuamean  Stock 
5a.  Mo*-dok 

Shastan  Stock 

6a .  Ko '  -no-me '  -ho 

(Konomihu) 
6b .  Wah-t  e  *  -roo 
6c.  Ke'-kahts  (Kikatsik) 
6d .  0-kwahn '  -noo-choo 
6e .  Hah-to-ke  * -he-wuk 

Achomawan  Stock 

7a .  A-choo  *  -mah '  -we 
Tb .  As  -t  ah-ke-wi  *  -che 

( Astakiwi ) 
Tc.     At-wum'-we 
Td .     Ham-mah  *  -we 
7e .     Ha ' -we-s  i ' -doo 
7f.      Il-mah*-we 
7g.      Ko-se-al-lek'-te 
7h.      Mo-des'-se 

(mahdesi) 
7i .  To-mal-lin ' - 

che-moi ' 
7,1 .  At-soo-ka '  -e 

(Atsugewi) 
7k.     Ap-woo * -ro-ka ' -e 
71 .     A-me ' -che 
7in .      E-poo '  -de 

Karok  Stock 

8a.  Ar'-rahr 
8b .  Kah-rah ' -ko-hah 
( Karok ) 

Tlohomtahhoi  Stock 

9a .   Tlo ' -hom-t  ah ' -hoi 
(New  River  Shasta) 

Chemareko  Stock 
10a.   Chemareko 


1  . 


List  taken  from  R.  F.  Heizer,  Languages ,  Territories  and  Names  of 
California  Indians.  Univ.  of  Calif.  Press,  1966(pp. 37-^7) . 
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•  <* 


Yahnah  Stock  i 

11a.   Yah'-nah 

Pomo  Stock 

Northern  Division  or  Fajnily 
12a.   Mali'-to-po'-mah 
12b .   Me-tum ' -raah 
12c.   Kah'-be-tsim'- 

me-po*-mah 
12d.  Po-mo '  -ke-chah ' 
12e.  Mah-soo * -tah- 
ke*-ah  (Masut) 
12f.  Mah-too*-go 
12g.  Ki-yov  * -bah^*^ 
(Kaiyau) 
Yokiah-Boyah  Division 
12h .  Boyah 
12i .  Tah '  -bah-ta ' 
12 j .  Lah ' -ta 
12K.  Kan-no* -ah 
121 .  Yo-ki • -ah 
12ni.   She-a'-ko  (Shiego) 
12n.  Sho-ko'-ah  or 

Sha-nel 
12o.   Den-nol'-yo-keah 
12p.  Yo-buk ' -ka ' -ah 
( Yobutui ) 


N. 


Ham-fo  or 

Lower  Lake  Division 
12cc.   Ham'-fo 

(Anamfo) 

Chumash  Stock 


0. 


P. 


13a. 

Ah ' -moo 

13b. 

Kali '  -she- 

. 

n  aha -moo 

13c. 

Kah*-sah-kom- 

pe'-ah 

13d. 

Kas ' -swah 

( Cashvah ) 

13e. 

Chu-mahs 

13f. 

Hool * -koo-koo 

13g. 

Tso-yin ' -ne 

ah-koo 

Yuman  Stock 

• 

lUa. 

Mohave 

lUb, 

Kam'-me-i 

lUc. 

Tis-se'-pah 

Ii4d. 

Diegueno 

Ii4f. 

Es-kah'-ti 

Washoo  Stock 

15a. 

Washoo 

Kah-chi'-ah  Division 
12q.   Kah-chi-ah 

Mah ' -kah-mo-chum ' -mi  or 
We-shum'-tat-tah  Division 
12r .  Mah '  -kah-mo- 
chum  '  -mi 
12  s .  Shah-kow  * -we- 

chum '  -mi 
12t .  We ' -shah ' - 

chum '  -mi 
12u .  Me-hin-kow ' -nah 
12v.   We-shum'-tat-tah 
Han-nah'-bali-^  or 
Clear  Lake  Division 
12w.   Dan-no '-kah 
She ' -kum 
(Shigom) 
Bo-al-ke'-ah 
Ku'-lan-na'-po 
Ha'-be-nap'-po 
(Khabenapo) 

Sho-te'-ah  or 
Stony  Creek  Division 
12bb.  Sho-te'-ah 
(Cheetidc) 


Q 


Esselen  Stock 

l6a.    Esselen 


R.   Ennesen  Stock  (Salinan) 


12x. 

12y. 
12z. 

12aa. 


ITa. 


ITh. 


ITc. 


Antoniano  or 
Kah-tri-tam( ? ) 
Migueletio  or 
Te-po-trahl(?) 
Lahm-kah- 
trahm  (?) 


S.   Olhonean  Stock  (Costanoan) 


l8a. 

Hor-de-on 

I8b. 

Iloo '  -mon-twash 

I8c. 

Moot -soon' 

I8d. 

Achestah 

l8e. 

Kah'-koon  or 

Room- se- en 

I8f, 

Yak ' -shoon 

V;intoon 

Stock 

North e 

Tn  Win toon 

IQa. 

VJintu  or 

"'Jutc'soos  Wintoon 

19b. 

Niini'-te-"ooTn'   or 

VJintoon  Droper 

I  ' 


u. 


') 


19c .  Nor • -rel-muk 

(Nor/nuk) 

19a.  Ni-i'-che 

19<?   Daw '  -pum 
Nom-lak-ke  or 
Central  Division 

19f.  Nora'-lak-ke 

19g.  Wi-e'-ker'-ril  band 

19h.  Dah '-chin-chin '-ne 

19i .  Te-ha ' -mah 

19 j .  No-e-muk 

( Norelmuk? ) 

19k .  No-mel ' -te-ke ' -we 

(Nome cult?) 
Southern  Division  (Patwin) 

191 •   Choo-hel ' -mem-shel 

19ni .   Chen '  -po-s  el 

19n.   Lol'-sel  band 

190 .   IQet '  -vin 

19p.   Ko-pa  or  Win(Copeh) 

19q.   Nan'-noo-ta'-we 
or  Nap '-pa 

19r.   Ko'-roo  (Korusi) 

19s .   Pat • -win 

19t.  Poo'-e-win 

Midoo  Stock 

Northern  Division 
20a.   Mitchopdo 
20b.  No'-to-koi'-yu 
20c .   Sa-ap-kahn-ko 

band 
20d.  Nah'-kahn-ko 

band 
2Ce.  O-so'-ko  band 
Cent  rail  Division 
20f.   Kon'-kow  or 

Ti'-mah  (Concow) 
20g.  Tahn'-kum 
20h .   Kow  ♦  -wahk 
20i .  Kvim-mo  *  -win 
Southern  Division  or 

Nissenan 
20 J .   To-s  im ' -me-nan 
20k.  Ho '-mah  band 
201.  Nis'-sim 

.  Pa'-we-nan 
20m.  Nis'-se-nan' 
20n .  No-to ' -mus ' -se 

band 
2O0.  Es'-to  Nis'-se-nan 

band 


V. 


Mewan  Stock  (Mi wok) 

Me-wuk  or  Sierra  tribes 
(3  divisions) 


21a. 
21b. 
21c. 
21d. 
21e. 


Northern  Me'-vuk 
lioo-ka-go  band 
Middle  Me'-wuk 
Southern  Me'-wuk 
Po-ho'-ne-che  band 


W. 


Mew-ko  or  Plains  tribes 
21 f .    Hul-pom ' -ne 

(Hulpumni) 
21g .    Mo-ko  2 ' -um-ne 

(Mokosumni) 
21h.    O'-che-hak 

(Ochehamni? ) 
21 i.    Wi'-pa  (Guaypera; 

Khulpuni ) 
21J ,    Han-ne ' -suk 
21k.    Yatch-a-chum'-ne 

(Yachikarnne) 
211 .  Mo-kal '  -u;ii-ne 

(Mokelumni) 
21m.    Chil-um'-ne 
21n.    Si ' -a-kum ' -ne 

( Sakayakurane ) 
2I0 .    Tu-ol ' -um-ne 
21p.    Saclan 
In-ne-ko  or  Coast  tribes 
(Coast  Mi wok) 
21q.    Tu ♦ -le-yo ' -me 
21r .    Hoo • -koo  c ' -ko 
21s.    Olamentko 
21t . ^   Le-kah ' -t  e-wuk 

(Likatuit) 

Yokut  Stock 

22a.    Heu'-che 
22b .    Chow-chil ' -lah 
22c.    Chuck-Chan ' -sy 
22d.    To-ko'-lo  band  (?) 

(Toholo) 
22e.    Tal-lin'-che 

(Dalinchi) 
22f.    Plt-kah'-che 
22g.    Toom'-nah  band 

(Dumna) 
22h.    Ketch-a'-ye 
22  i.    Kum'-nah 
22 j .    Kosh-sho ' -o  or 

Ko-shon  ( Kassoyo , 
Gashowu? ) 


X. 


22k. 

Ho-y e  * -mah 

221. 

Chu-ki  •  -ah' 

??m. 

Cho-e-nim  * -ne 

22n. 

Wa'-cha-kut 

(Wechikit?) 

22o. 

Cho-ki ' -min-nah 

(Chukamina) 

22p. 

No-to ' -no-to 

(Nutimutu) 

22q. 

Tah'-che 

22r. 

Wik-chum*-rie 

22s. 

Ka-we ' -ahs 

* 

(Kawia) 

22t. 

Ta-d\jra'-ne 

(Telamni) 

22u. 

Choo  * -nut 

22v. 

Choi* -nook  or 

Cho*-nook  or 

Choo*-enu  or 

Wa-da ' -she 

22w. 

Yo'-kol  or 

Yo-o'-kul  or 

Yo ' -a-kud ' -dy 

22x. 

Yow-lan ' -che 

(Yaulanchi) 

22y. 

No-chan'-itch  band 

22z. 

Ko-yet'-te 

22aa. 

Pal-low ' -yam ' -me 

(Paleuyami) 

22bb. 

Wo ' -wul 

(Wolasi) 

22cc. 

Yow ' -el-man ' -ne 

(Yaulmani) 

22dd. 

Tin'-lin-ne 

(Tinlinin) 

22ee. 

Too-lol * -min 

22ff. 

Ye-wum'-ne  or 

Pah-ah'-se 

22gg. 

Ham-met -wel ' -le 

(Hornet wo li) 

22hh. 

Tii-lum'-ne 

(Telamni?) 

Shoshone 

Stock 

23a. 

Northern  Piute 

23b. 

Koo-tsab'-be 

dik'-ka  (Mono  L. ) 

23c. 

Pahng ' -we-hoo ' -tse 

Monache 

'  Piute 

Western  Monache 

23d. 

Nim  or  Monache 

23e. 

Posri-ge'-sha 

23f. 

Kwe ' -tah 

23h. 
23i. 

23j. 
23k. 

231. 
23ni. 

23n. 

23o. 


Ko-ko-he*-ba  band 
Toi-ne*-che  band 

(Toihicha,  Talinchi) 
Hol*-ko-mah  band 
To-win-che ' -ba  band 
Wo  * -pon-nutch 
En'-tim-bitch 
Wuksa-che'    (Waksachi) 
Pot-wish* -ah  (Balwisha) 


Owens  LcLke  Monache  Piute 


23p. 
23q. 


23t. 
Panamints 
23u. 
23v. 


Kwe  * -nah-pat  * -s  e 

band 
Ut ' -te-ur-re-we  * -te 

To ' -bo-ah-hax-ze 
Chuk  * -ke-sher-ra  * -ka 
No*-no-pi-ah 


Pak'-wa-sitch 
Moo-et'-tah  (Muah?) 
Southern  Piute 

23w.  New-oo'-ah   (Kawaiisu) 

23x.  Tol-chin'-ne 

23y.  Nu-vah ' -an-dits 

23z.  Chera-e-we ' - ve ' 

Ke-tahn-na-mwits  or  Serrano 
23aa.        Ke-tah'-na'-rawits 

(Kitanemuk) 
Pur ' - ve ' -turn  or 

Pur-vit-tem 
Yo-hah ' -ve-tum 
Mah'-re-ah-ne-ura  or 
Mah'-ring-i-um  or     • 
Mo ' -he-ah ' -ne-um 
Kah-we-sik-tem  or  Cahuilla 
23ee.        Koos'-tam 
23ff.       Wah ' -ne-ke ' -tam 

or  Mahl'-ke 
Kah-we-sik' -tern 
Pan'-yik-tem 
Wah-ko-chim ' -kut-tem 
Sow ' -wis-pah-kik ' -tem 
Pow ' -we-yam 
We- is '-tem 


23bb. 

23cc. 
23dd. 


23gg. 
23hh. 

23ii. 

23jJ. 
23kk. 

2311. 

Koo ' -pah 

23raK]. 


23nn. 
23oo. 

23pp. 


y 


z 


Too-hook ' -mut  ch 


Koo ' -pah 

A-kat ch ' -mah  or  Luiseno 
A-katch '-mah 
Pi-yum'-ko 
So-bo'-ba 
Tongva  Stock 

2Ua.    Tongva  (Gabrielino) 

Tubotelobela  Stock 

Pahn ' -ka-la* -che 

(Bankalachi) 


25a. 


25b. 


Tu'-bot-e-lob'-e 
(Tubatulabal) 


-la 
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423.— AMERICANA.  Bossi  (L. ) .  Vita  di  Cns- 
toforo  Colombo.  Port,  and  plates.  8vo,  boards. 
Milan,  1818.  .        6.00 

Scarce.  With  an  appendix  of  rare  and  hitherto  un- 
edited documents,  including  a  reprint  of  the  Columbus 
Letter  of  1492,  with  facsimiles. 

424._AMERICANA.  Catalogue  of  the  Books,  ^ 
Manuscripts  and  Engravings  belonging  to  William  • 
Menzies  of  New  York.  8vo.  hf.  cf.  New  York,  I 
1875.  "^'^^  • 

Priced.  One  of  the  most  important  catalogues  of 
Americana.    Compiled  by  Joseph  Sabin. 

405,— AVERI'T'  ^  ^  /V__Christopher  _Colurob 
His  Own  Book  of  Privileges,  1502.  Photograjyhic 
facsimile^f  the  Manuscript  in  the  Archives  of  the 
Foreign  Office  in  Paris,  now  for  the  first  tivAc  pub- 
lished, with  >Kpanded  text,  translation  intjsr  English, 
and  an  historicXintroduction,  the  transhteration  and 
translation  by  (^rge  F.  Barwick  tlje  Introduction 
by  Henry  Harriss\  Compiled  an^^dited  by  Benja- 
min  Franklin  Steve\.  Small  fo^it),  boards  half  cov- 
ered with  pigskin,  an^wr  clas^^f    London,  1893. 


An  important  source  >Cok,  being  the  legalized  tran- 
scripts which  ColumbiiS  caused  to  be  made  for  trans- 
mission to  Genoa  fjw'  safe\eeping  of  the  grants  and 
privileges  which  yere  awarded  him  as  discoverer  of 
the  New  Worl^  A  splendid  4?iece  of  book  making, 
printed  by  thrChiswick  Press  ivi  bound  by  Zaehos- 
dorf.    It  wiw  published  at  $100.5(1^^ 

426.— Al^ERICANA.  De  LaW  (R-).  La 
Perdid*  dc  Las  Americas.  1869 ;  bound  wtth,tia.v 
arro  ^-  Rodrigo  ( C. ) .  Las  AntiUas.  1 872.  1 2mo 
hi.  if.  iXaJfid,  1S69  1H7? -^-O^- 

427.— AMERICANA.  Drake  (Sir  Francis). 
The  True  description  of  the  last  voiage  of  that 
worthy  Captayne,  Sir  Frauncis  Drake,  knight,  with 
his  service  done  against  the  Spanyardes.  Collected 
by  Roberte  Leng,  gentleman,  one  of  the  said  voiage. 
ISR?      8vo.  cloth.  "^-OO  ' 


1587.    8vo,  cloth. 


4.00 

Excerpt  from  the  Camden  Society's  publications ; 
with  an  appendix  of  contemporary  data  on  Raleign 
and  Drake. 
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This  was  18  years  before  the  name  New  England  was  given  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 
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INDIAN  NAMES  IN  THE  TAMALPAIS  REGION 

By  DR.  C.  HART  MERRIAM. 

The  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the  Tamalpais 
region  called  themselves  Hoo'-koo-e'-ko.  Their  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Golden  Gate  northerly  to  Valley  Ford  Creek, 
and  from  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  easterly  to  the  Petaluma 
marshes  and  San  Pablo  Bay,  thus  coinciding  almost  exactly 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  present  County  of  Marin. 

It  is  of  interest  historically  that  of  the  numerous  tribes  of 
California,  this  was  the  first  to  be  discovered  by  Europeans, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  overhauling 
his  vessels  in  the  broad  bay  that  now  bears  his  name,  on  the 
south  side  of  Pt.  Reyes  Peninsula,  spent  several  weeks  in  their 
country,  and  had  much  to  say  of  their  friendliness  and  singular 
customs. 

Mount  Tamalpais  and  the  series  of  beautiful  valleys  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  from  Olema  and  the  long  fiord-like 
Tomales  Bay  on  the  west  to  San  Rafael  on  the  east,  in- 
cluding Nicasio,  Lagunitas,  San  Geronimo,  Fairfax,  and  San 
Rafael  valleys,  all  lie  within  the  territory  of  the  Hoo'-koo-e'-ko, 
and  some  of  the  most  familiar  geographic  names  in  California 
were  taken  from  the  vocabulary  of  this  tribe.  Among  these  are 
Tamalpais,  from  Tam'-mal  the  bay  country,  and  pi'-es  a  moun- 
tain— Tam'-mal-pi-es  or  Tam-mal-pi's,  being  their  own  name 
for  the  mountain;  Tamales  Bay,  which  they  called  Tam-mal 
le-wah — le-wah,  salt  water;  Point  Reyes,  which  they  called 
Tammal  hoo-yah — hooyah  a  point  or  projection;  Tamales  Point, 
called  Kal-loo'-pe  tam-mal  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 
point,  which  from  its  length  and  slenderness  suggests  the  bill 
of  a  hummingbird  (Kal-loo'-pis).  The  people  on  Tamales  Bay 
they  called  Tam-mal'-ko — ko  meaning  people.  Olema  and 
Olompale  are  place  names  still  in  use — the  latter  originally  an 
Indian  yillage  on  the  west  side  of  Petaluma  marshes,  now 
perpetuated  for  a  district  and  schoolhouse;  Marin  County,  as 
well  known,  was  named  for  Marin,  a  great  chief  of  the  Hoo- 
koo-e-ko  tribe,  while  Novato  and  Nicasio  were  names  of  other 
chiefs — though  Nicasio  is  Spanish,  not  Indian. 

Other  geographic  or  place  names  in  the  native  language 
of  the  Hoo-koo-e'-ko,  but  which  have  not  been  perpetuated  on 
our  maps  are:  Etch'-a-tam -mal,  Nicasio  Valley;  Etch'-a-tam'- 
mal  chav^rk,  Nicasio  Creek;  Oo'-troo-mi'-ah,  vicinity  of  present 
town  of  Tomales;  O-la-mah  lo'-kah,  Olema  Valley;  Wah-kah- 
te,  Petaluma  Creek;  Ah-wan-we,  San  Rafael;  Wal-lo  ma-la-kum, 
San  Francisco  Bay;  Sah-tah-ko,  San  Geronimo  Valley;  Lo-was, 
Ross  Valley;  Sho-tum-ko,  Gallinas  Creek  Valley;  Cho-ketch-ah, 
Novato;  Le-wan-hel-o-wah,  coast  at  or  near  Sausalito. 

Names  of  Animals. 

Sparrow  hawk — He-le'-lek 
Great  horned  owl — Too-koo-lis 
Crow — Ah'-wetch 
Blue  jay  (without  crest) — 

Si'-etch 
Valley  quail — Hek-ek'-ki 
Rattlesnake — Oo-koo'-lis 
Common  lizard — Pet-tan-yah 
Frog — Ko-to'-lah 


Bear — Koo'-leh 
Coon — Hoo-ma'-ka 
Bob-cat — To-lo'-niah 
Gray  fox — Ah-wah'-ke 
Coyote — O'-yeh 
Deer — Ka'-sum 
Gray  squirrel — Sam'-kow' 
Wood  rat — Yu'-loo 
Brush  rabbit — No'-meh 


Jack  rabbit — Owl'-yeh 

Trees  and   Other  Plants. 

Redwood— Cho'-la  Tanbark— Kah-tah'-me 

Douglas  fir — Hoo-toos'  Madrone — Kah-kas 

Live  oak— Sah'-tah  Buckeye— Ah'-te 

Black  oak— Ko'-tis  Poison  oak— E'-tum 

Brake  fern  or  bracken — Oo'-tuk 
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TAMALENOS  INDIANS  OP  POINT  REYES 


"The  Tamalenos  tribe  of  Indians,  a 
remnant  of  which  still  inhabit  the  Punta  los 
Reyes  country,  are  thought  to  be  the  same 
indigena  who  received  Drake  with  such  hospitality 
and  good  will  in  1579.  One  of  our  old  pioneer 
Itiends,  who  lived  thereabouts  from  1833  to 
1838,  informs  us  that  their  habits,  dress  and 
customs,  assimilate  very  faithfully  to  the 
accounts  of  them  given  by  the  Admiral  200 
odd  years  ago.  They  still  gather  the  wild 
tobacco,  and  smoke  it  after  their  wild  Gipsy 
fashion." — J.H.S. ,  Hutchings*  Calif.  Mag., 
Vol.  5,  No.  6,  p.  278,  December  1860. 
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INDIAN  NAMES  IN  THE  TAMALPAIS  REGION 

By  DR.  C.  HART  MERRIAM. 

The  tribe  of  Indians  formerly  inhabiting  the  Tamalpais 
region  called  themselves  Hoo'-koo-e'-ko.  Their  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  Golden  Gate  northerly  to  Valley  Ford  Creek, 
and  from  Point  Reyes  Peninsula  easterly  tc  the  Petaluma 
marshes  and  San  Pablo  Bay,  thus  coinciding  almost  exactly 
with  the  boundaries  of  the  present  County  of  Marin. 

It  is  of  interest  historically  that  of  the  numerous  tribes  of 
California,  this  was  the  first  to  be  discovered  by  Europeans, 
for  in  the  summer  of  1579  Sir  Francis  Drake  when  overhauling 
his  vessels  in  the  broad  bay  that  now  bears  his  name,  on  the 
south  side  of  Pt.  Reyes  Peninsula,  spent  several  weeks  in  their 
country,  and  had  much  to  say  of  their  friendliness  and  singular 
customs. 

Mount  Tamalpais  and  the  series  of  beautiful  valleys  by 
which  it  is  surrounded,  from  Olema  and  the  long  fiord-like 
Tomales  Bay  on  the  west  to  San  Rafael  on  the  east,  in- 
cluding Nicasio,  Lagunitas,  San  Geronimo,  Fairfax,  and  San 
Rafael  valleys,  all  lie  within  the  territory  of  the  Hoo'-koo-e'-ko, 
and  some  of  the  most  familiar  geographic  names  in  California 
were  taken  from  the  vocabulary  of  this  tribe.  Among  these  are 
Tamalpais,  from  Tam'-mal  the  bay  country,  and  pi'-es  a  moun- 
tain— Tam'-mal-pi-es  or  Tam-mal-pi's,  being  their  own  name 
for  the  mountain;  Tamales  Bay,  which  they  called  Tam-mal 
le-wah — le-wah,  salt  water;  Point  Reyes,  which  they  called 
Tammal  hoo-yah — hooyah  a  point  or  projection;  Tamales  Point, 
called  Kal-loo'-pe  tam-mal  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the 
point,  which  from  its  length  and  slenderness  suggests  the  bill 
of  a  hummingbird  (Kal-loo'-pis).  The  people  on  Tamales  Bay 
they  called  Tam-mal'-ko — ko  meaning  people.  Olema  and 
Olompale  are  place  names  still  in  use — the  latter  originally  an 
Indian  village  on  the  west  side  of  Petaluma  marshes,  now 
perpetuated  for  a  district  and  schoolhouse;  Marin  County,  as 
well  known,  was  named  for  Marin,  a  great  chief  of  the  Hoo- 
koo-e-ko  tribe,  while  Novato  and  Nicasio  were  names  of  other 
chiefs — though  Nicasio  is  Spanish,  not  Indian. 

Other  geographic  or  place  names  in  the  native  language 
of  the  Hoo-koo-e'-ko,  but  which  have  not  been  perpetuated  on 
our  maps  are:  Etch'-a-tam'-mal,  Nicasio  Valley;  Etch'-a-tam'- 
mal  chawk,  Nicasio  Creek;  Oo'-troo-mi'-ah,  vicinity  of  present 
town  of  Tomales;  O-la -mah  lo'-kah,  Olema  Valley;  Wah-kah- 
te,  Petaluma  Creek;  Ah-wan-we,  San  Rafael;  Wal-lo  ma-la-kum, 
San  Francisco  Bay;  Sah-tah-ko,  San  Geronimo  Valley;  Lo-was, 
Ross  Valley;  Sho-tum-ko,  Gallinas  Creek  Valley;  Cho-ketch-ah, 
Novato;  Le-wan-hel-o-wah,  coast  at  or  near  Sausalito. 

Names  of  Animals. 

Sparrow  hawk — He-le'-lek 
Great  horned  owl — Too-koo-lis 
Crow — Ah'-wetch 
Blue  jay  (without  crest) — 

Si'-etch 
Valley  quail — Hek-ek'-ki 
Rattlesnake — Oo-koo'-lis 
Common  lizard — Pet-tan-yah 
Frog — Ko-to'-lah 


Bear — Koo'-leh 
Coon — Hoo-ma'-ka 
Bob-cat — To-lo'-mah 
Gray  fox — Ah-wah'-ke 
Coyote — O'-yeh 
Deer — Ka'-sum 
Gray  squirrel — Sam'-kow' 
Wood  rat — Yu'-loo 
Brush  rabbit — No'-meh 
Jack  rabbit — Owl'-yeh 

Trees  and  Other  Plants. 

Redwood— Cho'-la  Tanbark— Kah-tah'-me 

Douglas  fir — Hoo-toos'  Madrone — Kah-kas 

Live  oak— Sah'-tah  Buckeye — Ah'-te 

Black  oak— Ko'-tis  Poison  oak— F/-tum 

Brake  fern  or  bracken — Oo'-tuk 


THE  SAN  RAPABL  INDIANS 
Under  this  name  the  Spaniards  collected  at  the 
San  Rafael  Mission  most  of  the  Indians  of  the  peninsula 
who  spoke  a  different  language  from  the  Gallinomero» 
Among  them  were  the  Ta~mal  from  whom  Mount  Tamalpais 
is  named,  and  the  Li-kat-u-it,  whose  last  great  chief 
was  Ma-rinl  Having  lost  most  of  their  aboriginal  usages 
they  are  not  of  interest  here. 
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RA^AELINOS  INDIANS 


C/I.r^'0?.NIA 


Jttan  Sbutista  Alvarado.  in  his  manuscript. 
History  of  California,  gives  the  following  notes 


on  the  2 


Indians: 

V/hon  Hi  jar  wanted  the  rancho  known  as  Nicasio,  (118) 
Alvarado  wrote  him  that  this  land  had  been  ceded  to 

Indians  some  years  ago  by  Gen.  Micholtorena. 
The  place  where  the  conflict  between  the  forces  (199) 
of  Lieut.  Joaquin  de  la  Torre  and  the  Bear  party 
under  Capt.  Ford  took  place,  is  known  by  the  name 
Qlompali  and  is  near  Hicasio.  The  land  belonged  to 

Indians. 


J.  B.  Alvarado 
CHS  not  dated] 


.l!S  Hi? lory  of  Calif.,  ^ol.  Y, pp.118. 


T  He'-KOO-LAS  THE  SlUN-WOMAN 

A^ALE   OF  THE   Hoo'-KOO-j'-KO  OF  TOMAL^  ^^V 

;PCRSONAGES 

He^'ipjurlds  the  Sun-woman 
M  0[y^  .the  Coyete^map 
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THE  world  was  dark.  The  only  light  anxr 
where  was  He'-koo-lds  the  Sun-woman.  She 
lived  far  away  in  the  east 
The  people  wanted  light,  and  0^-ye  the  CDyotc- 
man  sent  two  men  to  bring  He'-koo-lds.  They 
traveled  a  long  time,  for  they  had  far  to  go.  When 
they  came  to  the  place  where  she  lived  she  refused 
to  go  back  with  them.  So  they  came  back  alone 
and  told  O'-ye. 

Then  he  sent  more  men ;  this  time  he  sent  enough 
men  to  bring  her  whether  she  wanted  to  come  or 
not  They  made  the  long  journey  to  her  home  and 
tied  her  with  ropes  and  brought  her  back  to  make 
light  for  the  people. 

Her  entire  body  was  covered  with  ah'-wook-\ht 
beautiful  iridescent  shells  of  the  abalone;  these 
made  her  shine  so  brightly  that  she  gave  off  light 
and  it  was  hard  to  look  at  her. 
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Lightning 

Eragmekt  of  a  Storm  Myth  of  the  "Hoo-koo-sko  ^of 

NlCASlO  AND  TOMALES   BaY 
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Personages 
ITah^-loiv  the  Thunder 
Tah'-kip'  the  Lightning 
KoO'la-is  ka-smm  the  M^ither  Jl^or 
JO'-ye  the  Coyote^man 
JSloo'-/^  the  Bear 
^oV^4  the  JRaSn 


^w&^r,:M  jfe'j.1 
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OO^LA'-IS   KA'-SUM  tjie  ri^ther  Deer 
died,  leaving  two  boy  fawns.    Their  junde, 
O'-ye  the  Coyote-man,  sfflt  them  away  to  th« 
^ast,  where  they  still  Itye, 

Once  when  the  cojintry  was  y^ery  dry  an  old  wom-- 
^n  who  wanted  water,  but  could  not  find  any,  wemt 
»nA  looked  at  ^e  boy  fawns,  and  they  tore  her  eye$ 
out.  That  made  T/i^^-A/^' the  Lightning.  Theii 
my  took  the  dry  AJn  of  Koo'-le  the  Bear,  and 
^k  it  That  made  Tah'-low  the  Thunder.  Thes 
Oo  -pah  ^  Rain  camp. 
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How  O'-YE  THE  COYOTE.MAN  DISCOVERED 

Wife 

ATm.E  or  THE  HOO'-KOO-K'-KO  OF  f^lCASK)  AND  SaN  RaFAF^. 


Person  AGEi 
O'-ye  the  Coyote-man 

fVek'-wgk  the  Falcoii,  Q^-ye's  granifsg^ 


^v- jar ' -'♦••• 
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THE  world  was  made  by  O'-ye  the  Covotc- 
man. 
The  earth  was  covered  with  water.  The 
only  thing  that  showed  above  the  water  was  the 
very  top  of  Oon-nah-pi's  [Sonoma  Peak,  about 
forty  miles  north  of  San  Francisco], 

in  the  beginning  O'-ye  came  on  a  raft  from  the 
west,  from  across  the  ocean.  His  raft  was  a  mat  of 
tules  and  split  sticks;  it  was  long  and  narrow. 
O'-ye  landed  on  the  top  of  Oon'-nah-pi's  and  threw 
his  ra^'t-mat  out  over  the  water-  the  long  way  north 
and  south,  the  narrow  way  east  and  west;  the  mid- 
dle rested  on  the  rock  on  top  of  the  peak.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  the  world  and  the  world  is 
still  long  and  narrow  like  the  mat- the  long  way 
north  and  south,  the  narrow  way  east  and  west. 

When  O'-ye  was  sitting  alone  on  top  of  Oon'- 
nah-pi's,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  world  was  covered 
with  water,  he  saw  a  feather  floating  toward  him, 
blown  by  the  wind  from  the  west- the  direction 
from  which  he  himself  had  come.  He  asked  the 
feather,  "Who  are  you?" 

The  feather  made  no  reply, 

He  then  told  the  feather  about  his  family  and 

2C3 
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Ei)e  Idaton  (t  ti)e  Worlb 


all  his  relatives.  When  he  came  to  mention  fVsk'- 
m)ek^  his  grandson,  the  feather  leaped  up  out  of  tht 
water  and  said,  ^M  ^mWek'-wek^yoxir  grandson.^ 

O'-ye  the  Coyatesman  was  ^lad,  and  they  talkefi 
together* 

Every  day  O-y^  noticed  Ko-^to'-lah  tthe  Frog- 
woman  sitting  near  him.  Every  time  he  saw  her  be 
reached  out  his  hand  and  tried  to  catch  her,  but 
she  always  jumped  into  the  water  and  escaped. 

After  four  days  the  water  began  to  go  dowft^ 
leaving  more  land  on  top  of  the  mountain,  bo  that 
Ko'to'-lah  had  to  make  several  leaps  to  reach  the 
water.  This  gave  O'-ye  the  advantage  and  he  raft 
after  her  and  caught  her.  When  he  had  caught 
her  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  she  was  his  own 
wife  from  over  the  ocean.    Then  he  was  glad» 

When  the  water  went  down  and  the  land  was 
dry  O'-ye  planted  the  buckeye  and  elderberry  and 
oak  trees,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of  trees,  and  also 
bushes  and  grasses,  all  at  the  same  time.  But  there 
were  no  people  and  he  and  Wek'-wek  wanted  peo* 
pie.  Then  O'-ye  took  a  quantity  of  feathers  of  dif» 
ferent  kinds,  and  packed  them  up  to  the  top  of 
Oon'-nah'pi's  and  threw  them  up  into  the  air  and 
the  wind  carried  them  oflf  and  scattered  them  over 
all  the  country  and  they  turned  into  people,  and 
the  next  day  there  were  people  all  over  the  land.^* 

19  The  above  story  was  told  mc  at  Tomales  Bay  by  Hfl  aged 
Hookooeko  woman,  now  dead,  who  in  her  early  life  lived  at  Nicasiov 
Another  old  woman,  who  originally  came  from  San  Rafael,  gave  me  a 
slightly  different  version.     She  said  that  O'-ye  the   Coyote-man  mad« 
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the  feathers  up  into  foui  bundles,  which  he  set  in  the  ground  in  four 
different  places -one  in  the  west,  at  San  Rafael;  one  in  the  east,  at 
Sonoma;  one  in  the  north,  near  Santa  Rosa,  and  one  in  the  south,  on 
the  south  side  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  Next  morning  all  had  turned  into 
people,  each  bundle  becoming  a  distinct  tribe,  speaking  a  language 
wholly  different  from  the  languages  of  the  others. 
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Voyage  of  tlsi  Captain  Sebastian  Rodriguez 
Senoano  in  the  Ship  San  AguBtinjto  the 
California  Coast  in  NoTemDer  and  Deceiober 
1595. 


August  15,  1923  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner  of  Berkeley  gave  me 
a  typewritten  manuscript  translation  made  by  him  from  an  original 
recorS\^ich  I  understood  him  to  say  he  discovered  in  Spain  during 


the  pres^  year*3 


Jiad  sailed  from  the  Port  of  Oavite, 


0  Manila,  on  July  4,  1595, and  on  Noveinber  4  of  the  same  year 
arrived  at  latitude  42  on  the  northwest  coast]^  They  saw  smoke 

*  • 

from  the  land  and  found  the  coast  rough  and  dai^erous  because  of 
a  great  surf  and  many  islands  and  reefs.  "After  a  league  from 
land  they  discovered  a  low  point  ^ich  might  extend  a  league  into 
the  sea,  iriiich  was  Oape  Mendocino.  They  rounded  this  and  again 
approached  land  as  before  ....  discovered  a  point  of  land  #iich 
had  two  small  islands  outside  of  it,  ihich  seemed  to  be  a  port 
because  it  made  a  small  cove.*  In  this  neighborhood  they  encountered 


a 


storm* 


^Running  southward  along  the  CoasE^ 


Ift^er  they  dis- 


covered a  jpornt  of  higji  land  which  protected  a  large  bay,  into 


Voyage  of  *i»  Captain  Sebastian  Rodriguez 
Senaano  in  the  Ship  San  Agustin.to  the 
California  Coast  in  NovemDer  and  Deceraber 
1595. 


August  15,   1923  Mr.  Henry  R.  Wagner  of  Berkeley  gave  me 
a  typewritten  roanuscript  translation  niade  by  him  from  an  original 
recw^&hich  I  understood  him  to  say  he  discovered  in  Spain  during 

the  presegt  yoa£^^^^^^^^Mj*^^^,«i-v.~--J^  — "^ 


had  sailed  from  the  Port  of  Cavite^ 


P  Manila  on  July  4,  1595, and  on  November  4  of  the  same  year 


arriv 


ed  at  latitude  42  on  the  northwest  coast)^  They  saw  smoke 


from  the  land  and  found  the  coast  rough  and  dangerous  because  of 
a  great  surf  and  many  islands  and  reefs.  "After  a  league  from 
land  they  discovered  a  low  point  #iich  might  extend  a  league  into 
the  sea,  ^ich  was  Cape  Mendocino.  They  rounded  this  and  again 
approached  land  as  before  ....  discovered  a  point  of  land  ^ich 
had  two  small  islands  outside  of  it.  ifcich  seemed  to  be  a  port 
because  it  made  a  small  cove."  In  this  neighborhood  they  encountered 


a  terrible  storm. 
S\Running  southward  along  the  Coas^a  ^y   ur  two  lator  they  dis- 
covered a  point  of  high  land  vfeich  protected  a  large  bay,  into 
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which  they  went,  soundiiig  from  40  fathoms  to  5  from  where  the  ship 


anchored. 


had 


^  (^^yMfuCtMK.^^^ 


many  pine  woods, "from  which  it  may  be  understood  that  it  is  settled 
with  people". 

The  point  of  high  Tft^rnfni>^'«,»  -^f*'^'^~1^icn?Fl^[o^      as 


r 


Point  Reyes^and  the  bay  in  which  they  anchored  as  what  is  now  known 
as  Drakoik  Bay. 

The  narrative  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  day  that  the  ship  anchored  i-n  the  said  bay  there  appeared 
many  Indians  on  the  beach,  and  shortly  one  of  them  embarked  in  a 
onall  one  of  those  boats  they  have,  which  is  like  the  zacates 
which  there  are  in  the  lake  of  Mexico,  and  cams  to  the  ship  where 
he.  was  a  good  while,  talking  in  a  language  which  no  one  understood. 
Some  things  of  cotton  cloth  and  silk  were  given  him  and  a  colored 
cap,  and  then  he  went  ashore. 

^^  Early  next  day,  the  7th  of  the  month  Qlovember^,  four  other 
boats  like  the  other  cams  out  and  in  each  one  an  Indian  who  came 
aboard,  where  they  remained  quite  awhile  talking  in  their  language, 
and  the  captain,  Sebastian  Rodriguez  gave  each  one  of  them  cotton 
cloth  and  tqffeta,  and  made  much  of  them  and  treated  them  the  best 
he  knew  how.  They  went  ashore,  and  soon  the  captain,  Sebastian 
Rodriguez,  embarked  in  the  ship's  boat  with  twenty-two  men,  sixteen 
of  them  arquebuBsiers  and  armed  and  with  Captain  Francisco  de  Chaves, 
his  alferez,  sergeant  and  corporal  of  squadrons,  three  soldiers 
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with  shields,  and  went  ashore  with  the  Indians  and  landed  on  the 
beach  near  some  ranches  in  which  they  live  under  the  ground,  made 
as  caves  covered  with  straw,  like  the  Chichimecos  of  New  Spain. 
They  are  people  well  made  and  robust  and  more  corpulent  than  the 
Spainards  in  general.  They  go  naked  without  any  protection  and  their 
private  parts  uncovered.  The  women  have  theirs  covered  with  grass 


and 


of  the  head  long  and  no  beard  (any  one  who  has  them  pulls  them  out), 
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their  breasts  and  parts  of  their  arms  are  pairt  ed,  but  the  paint- 
ii^  is  not  so  decorative  as  with  the  Chichimecos.  The  day  that  the 
captain  landed  with  his  people  he  asked  all  to  witness  that  in  the 
name  of  the  King  our  master,  he  took  possession  of  the  land  and  port 
which  he  named  the  bay  of  San  Francisco.  Reverend  Padre  Pray 
Francisco  de  la  Concepcion  of  the  order  of  San  Francisco,  who  carae 
in  the  ship,  baptized  it.  The  captain  with  his  alferez,  Juan  del 
Rio,  who  carried  the  banner  and  sergeant  with  the  men  in  order, 
went  maaching  to  a  rancheria  which  is  about  an  arquebus-shot  from 
the  beach  where  all  the  Indian  men  and  women  who  were  there,  about 
fifty  in  number  not  counting  children,  were  looking  on  with  much 
wonderment  in  seeing  people  never  before  seen  by  them.  All  were 
very  peaceable,  and  their  arms,  which  up  to  then  they  were  not  known 
to  have,  were  in  their  houses.  They  took  out  a  seed  the  size  of  an 
anise  seed  only  a  little  thinner  and  which  has  the  same  taste  as 


make 


found 


live,  and  many  deer,  because  these  have  been  seen  walking,  and  with- 
out comparison  the  largest  that  have  ever  been  seen,  as  will  be 


V 
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going  inland  about  half  a  league  from  the  rancheria,  there  appeared 
a  hand  of  Indiajia  who  came  in  a  warlike  attitude.  As  they  saw  the 
SpainardB  they  made  a  prancing  and  a  CSpanish  word  "escaraiHusaTf 
around  like  the  C!hichemecos,  giving  loud  howls,  and  shortly  one  of 
them  who  carried  a  tall  banner  of  black  feathers  began  to  advance, 
to  where  the  Spainards  were,  and  having  looked  them  over,  stopped 
to  examine  the  men,  and  two  Indians  of  the  friendly  ones  irho  were 
going  along  made  much  of,  spoke  to  them,  and  soon  all  lowered  their 
arms  and  put  them  on  the  ground  euid  came  towards  the  Spainards, 
and  he  who  carried  the  banner  broi:^ht  and  delivered  it  to  Ciaptain 
Sebastian  Rodriguez,  and  all  came  up  in  an  humble  manner  as  if 
terrorized,  and  peace  was  given  them  and  he  made  much  of  them,  em- 
bracir^  them  and  giving  them  taffeta  sashes  which  the  Spainards 
carried  ready  with  them.  So  the  Spainards  came  up  to  them  and  em- 
braced them  and  they  took  their  bows  and  arrows  and  gave  them  to  the 
Spainards  willingly.  They  all  had  their  faces  painted  and  annointed 

« 

in  black  and  red.  The  captain  and  the  Spainards  went  on  till  they 
arrived  at  a  hill  from  which  the  Indians  had  come  down,  in  order  to 
discover  if  theis  was  mother  rancheria,  and  on  arriving  at  the  top 
they  saw  coming  toward  them  a  male  and  a  female  Indian  with  a  child, 
and  the  man  carried  acorns  for  his  food.  These  without  showing  any 
feeling  and  without  fleeing  came  up  to  where  the  Spainards  were,  and 
the  Ciaptain  made  much  of  them  and  made  them  presents, and  the  Indian 
invited  the  Spainards  to  partake  of  the  acorns  he  had.  The  Ciaptain 
said  that  no  one  should  harm  them  nor  take  anytM  ng  from  them,  and 
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with  this  they  returned,  circlii^  the  hill  and  descerriir^  to  the 


canip 


hand 


leagui 


Here  there  kept  coming  Indians  from  near  by,  and  their  cMef  talked 
quite  awhile,  and  when  he  finished,  the  captain,  Sebastian  Kcj^gue^, 


and 


and 


doing  anything,  all  naked  like  the  rest." 

On  the  15th  of  November,  Ckptain  Rodriguez  embarked  in  the  shipV 
boat  with  eight  Spainards  to  ejcplore  the  inland  waters  of  the  Bay, 
the  arms  of  which  he  described  as  "yfeireo  levers".     One  of 
apparent:^Drakes  Bay,was  doDoi'ibiud  as  of  large  size  with  a  narrow 
mouth  andl««  extendij^g  into  the  land  about  three  leagues.     Near  the 
mouth  he  found  "a  rancheria  of  Indians  like  those  before  referred 

to,  and  a  little  further  on  another  near  the  water  with  few  people, 
and  quite  a  way  further,  another  rancheria  of  naked  Indians  ^o  had 
their  houses  on  a  hill.  It  did  not  appear  that  they  had  any  arms. 
This  river  in  parts  is  about  a  league  in  width,  and  in  other  parte 
a  half,  and  on  the  west  side  has  two  branches  of  half  a  league  each. 
A  branch  which  enters  on  the  east  side  about  a  quarter  of  a  league 
from  the  bar  has  fresh  water  on  the  left  side,  which  comes  down 
from  a  river  with  abundant  water.     At  the  entry  of  the  river  there 
are  Indians  settled  with  their  women,  people  well  metde  and  robust 
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as  related.  In  any  place  where  there  are  sand  banks  near  the  sea, 

fresh  water  can  be  obtained  by  sinking  a  little  depth. 

"On  the  30th  of  November,  having  lost  the  ship  San  Agustin  with 
her  supplies,  the  Claptain  left  the  camp  with  eleven  Spainards  and 
some  Indians  and  slaves,  with  arms  to  go  inland  and  hunt  for  food  to 
supply  the  people  who  had  been  saved  from  the  ship,  as  there  was 
nothing  with  #iich  to  support  them.  Travelling  three 


leagu< 


found  three  rancherias  of  Indians  like  those  before  described,  at  a 
little  distance  from  each  other,  who  were  settled  on  a  branch  of  a 
river  of  fresh  water  and  on  the  banks  of  which  were  many  trees  with 
acorns  and  hazel  nuts  of  Castile,  and  other  fruits  of  the  land, 
madrones,  thistle?,  fragrant  herbs  from  which  they  brought  that 
day  and  on  another,  the  2nd  of  December,  a  quantity  of  thistles  with 
which  to  support  the  party  and  carry  along  in  the  launch." 


Testimony  of  Pedro  de  Lugo. 

and 
Juan  de  Rio. 

In  an  appended  statement  by  Pedro  de  Lugo,  escribano  of  the 
King,  it  is  said  that  after  the  shipwreck  the  party  being  in  great 

,  4 

straits  for  food,  Gfeiptain  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Sermeno  lead  a  party 
to  a  distant  Indian  rancheria  for  food,  sdttii^  out  apparently 
on  November  30  and  returning  two  days  later.  He  found  a  rancheria 
of  150  peacisable  Indians  and  brought  a  supply  of  acorns  and  other 
things  for  food.  On  Deceniber  6  the  Captain  said  that  by  reason  or 
havir^  gone  twice  inland,  a  matter  of  four  leagues,  a  little  more 


%  %  % 


or  less,  to  hunt  out  and  bring  in  food^  he  had  discovered  three 
rancherias  of  Indians,  men  women,  and  children,  each  by  itself,  and 
who  were  in  their  houses,  which  are  a  kind  of  low  caves  in  the  bank 
of  a  branch  of  a  fresh  water  river  where  there  are  a  number  of  ^brees. 


not  only  with  acorns  but  of  other  /, 


J^ri* 


the  shape  of  a  hazel 


tree,  hazel  nuts  like  the  Castilian,  and  other  trees  which  bear 
fruits,  and  odorous  herbs  like  those  in  Spain. 

Among  the  edible  things  K»ntioned  which  Mr.  Wagner  is  unable 
to  identify  are  the  words  "vedona"  and  "cardos". 


Testimony  of  Pedro  de  Lugo  and  Juan  de  Rio.  -  2 

% 

Another  of  the  ship's  party  Juan  de  Rio  by  naioe^ testifies 
under  date  of  December  8,  1595  that  he  had  gone  with  Captain 
Sebastian  Rodriguez  and  twelve  other  Spainards  and  some  Indians 


to  discover  food,  after  all  the  supplies  in  the  ship  Saint  Agustin. 
were  lost,\'  1^^^*^*-«-^'j«~-*-*^»A«~jL<>^'v-.jixu^»^  »^ 

ed?>  ^ana  fi«  found  "a  nimber  of 


settled 


'not  a  thing  beir^  sav 
Indians,  men,  women  and  children,  some  of  whom  had  bows  and  arrows, 
and  with  them  there  arrived  twenty  more  Indians  who  lived  on  the 
beach  near  ^ere  the  launch  was  being  nade  at  the  carnp.  These  had 
gone  away  because  they  had  been  deprived  of  some  wood  they  had  taken 
of  what  came  from  the  wreck  of  the  ship,  and  th^  defended  themselves 
with  their  bows  and  arrows  against  the  Oaptain  and  Don  Garcia  de 
Paredes  and  the  pilot,  Juan  de  Morgana,  vriio  had  gone  to  take  the 
wood  away  from  them,  running  to  the  aid  of  our  side,  the  Indians 
shot  at  the  Spainards  and  one  of  them  planted  an  arrow  in  the  breast 
of  a  Spainard  and  wounded  him  ajid  then  fled.  There  was  taken  from 
them  the  food  they  had,  -  about  a  sack  and  a  half  of  drjr  bitter 
acorns,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  these,  all  the  people  would  have 
suffered  and  died.  These  twenty  Indians  were  those  who  led  all  the 
Spainards  to  their  rancheria  near  there,  where  they  gave  them  of  the 
food  they  had,  which  was  acorns  and  a  fruit  the  shape  of  a  ha^el 
tnutj  and  other  things  to  sustain  them.  These  rancherias  are  on  the 
banks  of  a  lagoon  of  fresh  water,  and  this  witness  went  looking  over 
the  character  and  quality  of  the  soil  and  saw  i;hat_  on  the  bank  of  the 
lagoon  and  on  the  side  of  the  canadas  many  trees  with  acorns  and 
other  kinds  of  food  with  which  the  natives  sustain  themselves,  and 
hazel  nut  trees  like  those  in  Castile.  And  he  saw  there  was  a  great 
number  of  partrideres  and  a  tcreat  quant itv  of  deer  horns,  one 


lAlgi 


of  which  measiired  before  this  witness  showed  sixteen  palms  from 
point  to  point." 


Cermenho 

copies  of 
Bainoroft  dooument»  include  Ceraienho* a  signed  aooount  and  sworn 
statement .  together  with  sworn  statenents  of  Juan  del  Rio, 
Ser^esuit  Juan  Qutierrez,  Franco  Marino;  k  Pilot  Julio 
Mo  i^ana. 

Wagner  documents  contain  much  longer  and  more  complete  narrative 
(not  written  by  Cermenhoj^  since  it  record's  what" the  captain 
Sebastian  Bodriguez''[Semuioj     di4 


Wagner's  narrative  includes  following  facts  not  included  in  Bancroft 
copies. 

Describing  Indians:  hair  of  the  head  long  and  no  beaitl  (auiyone 
who  has  them  pulls  them  outy« 

Nov.   7:  Went  to  rancher ia  an  arquebus  shot  fron  beach.     50 

Indians,  not  countir^  children.     Peaceabre.  Left  arm  in  their 
houses.     Seed  of  which  they  make  their  bread.     Eat  crab  k 
wild  birds  and  many  deer  (large  because  of  size  of  "aspar* 
[asta  -  antlers  of  deer]. 

Same  day  going  about  i  league  inland  met  band  of  Indians, 
dancing  k  "escaramuza"  C  skizmishingj  one  carry^ing  tall 
banner  of  b]ack  feathers.    Went  on  to  a  hill  where  they 
met  a  man,  woman  and  child,   the  man  carrying  acorns. 
Returned  to  camp  where  Indians  kept  coming.     Chief  talked 
quite  a  while* 


Bancroft's  narrative  (Cemienho's)   includes  following  not  in 
Wagner'^. — 


Nov.  6.     Describing  the  Indiais  coming  to  them  in  their 
boats  *the  Indian  seated  in  the  midd,le  with  an  oar  in 
his  hand  of  2  logs  with  which  he  rowed  with  great  swift- 
ness . 

Nov.  7.*  On  trip  Inland.     "Could  not  find  amorvs  Indians  any 
kind  of  iron  with  which  they  make  arms  or  anything. 


Marino's  swo r n  s  ta tem ent :   The  Indians 
atole  made  from  the  acorn  andia  frui' 
bitter  hazel-nut* 


:ave  them  to  eat  an 
like  a  roasted 


H"* 


CERMENHO'S  DESCRIPTIONS  OF  DRAKES  BAY  IHDIAB3,  1596 


The  sur- 


In  1595  Sebastian  Rodriguez  Cermenho  (or  Cermefio)  a 
Portuguese,  sailec"  from  the  Philippines  in  command  of  the 
Spanish  shjp  'San  Agustin'  under  orders  to  explore  the  Califor 
nia  ooast  for  a  port  which  could  he  usee  as  a  way-station  for 
the  gale ons  plying  hetween  Hew  Spain  and  the  Philippines.  He 
sighted  land  north  of  Cape  Mendocino  and  coasting  southward 
anchored  JTDVfeinh&r  3D,  1595,  in  Drakes  Bay  (which  he  named 
San  francisco)  where  the  'San  Agustin'  was  wrecked 
vivors  constructed  a  launch  and  after  several  trips  inland  for 
food,  sailed  from  the  hay  Deoemher  8,  ultimately  reaching 
Havidad  and  Aoapulco  in  safety.  There  are  two  records  of  this 
discovery  in  the  Archives  of  Seville:  (1)  Cermenho's  signed 
account  of  the  voyage  dated  Mexico,  April  24,  1596;  (2)  State- 
ments of  Cermenho  and  his  men  concerning  the  newly  discovered 
country,  sworn  to  hefore  the  King's  notary  in  1596 •  Both 
records  give  descriptions  of  the  Indians  which  have  never  yet 
"been  puhlished. 


^ 


Cermenho's  account  of  that  part  of  the  voyage  reads  as  follows: 
"Having  anchored  in  this  hay  we  saw  three  islets  to  the  SSW 
of  the  middle  of  the  hay  and  another  to  the  S  ahout  half  a 
league  in  size,  and  from  NW  to  SE  there  were  some  others, 
land  is  hare  and  the  river  which  has  heen  mentioned  goes 
inland  three  leagues  and  has  a  narrow  mouth  and  in  some  parts 


(9) 


The 


J'Derrotero  y  relacion  del.descuhrimiento  que  hizo  el  C^pitan  y 
Piloto  mayor  Sehastian  r9  Cermenho,  por  orden  de  su  magestad, 
hasta  la  Isla  de  Cedros.  Archive  General  de  Indias.  Sevilla. 
Audienoiafde  Mexico.  58-3-16.  MS  copy  Bancroft  lihrary,  made 
hy  San  Leandro,  Feh.  1914. 
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is  a  league  and  in  others  half  a  league  in  width  and  on  the 
^   side  has  two  arms  of  half  a  league  each,  and  an  arm  on  the 


f9) 
flO) 


E  side,     entering 
the  tar     yhey   entered 
the  right  hand  airt^oo] 


it  about   a  quarter  of  a  league  from 


^^mmmm99*=^, 


it  and  found  fresh  water  on 


entrance  of  this  rivdr  there  are  Indians  settled  I4  rancherlas. 
They  are  a  well-disposed  and  rohust  people,  wear  thdir  hair 
long,  and  go  naked  with  their  parts  exposed,  only  the  women 
having  theirs  covered  with  grass  and  sometimes  with  deerskin. 
Wherever  there  are  sandbanks  near  the  sea  ,  by  digging  a  little 
way  good  drinking  water  majr^^be  obtained.  Having  anchored  on  the 
6th  day  of  the  month  in  this  bay  there  immediately  came  to 
the  side  of  the  ship  an  Indian, from  those  that  have  rancherlas 
on  that  shore,  in  his  little  vessel  made  of  grass  that  seems 
like  the  tule  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,  the  Indian  seated  in  the 
middle  T«ito*a  oar  in  i^  hand  of  two  logs  with  which  he  rowed 
with  great  swiftness,  and  arrived  at  the  side  of  our  ship  where 

OJU  vah! wf"    ^""""^  timdiwi^out  our  understanding  what  he  said. 
I  Har^^Mjg  cajoled  him  Ui^^:^vt^^,Ji4»^^   he  came  nearer  to  the  ship, 
where  we  gave  him  some  things  -  pi.eces  of  silk  and  blankets 

^"""^i^dL  ^^^""^^   ^^''^  ^^'^  ship^l2S!^v;ith  which  he  returned 
to  Sfafc-AiMMM  very  well  pleased.   The  next  day  .  the  7th.  four 
other  Indians  came  to  the  siiip  in  the  same  little  vessels,  and 
they  came  to  the  side  and  acted  the  same  as  the  first  one. 


In  order  to  s^^he  disposition  of  the  land  and  to  carry  .out  . 
what  we  were  1^:^^^^   to  do.^  embarked  in  the  shipts  boat 


.  S"^*^^'^"'***'*^' 


,0,rt.tttr:**  I 


yAj-tV  \>^t^X»  ^n^cJtt^ 


•'>*'»  J  ■»« 
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with  22  men,  17  archers  and  3  shield-hearers,  and  my  lieutenant  (11) 
and  sergeant  and  went  to  land  and  disemharked  on  the  shore  » 

t 

Hearty  there  were  many  Indian  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
had  there  their  ranoherias  of  some  caves  made  in  the  sand  and 
covered  with  grass  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chichimeoa  Indians. 
They  have  hows  and  arrows  and  we  dd)uld  not  find  among  them  any 
kind  of  iron  with  which  they  make  arms  or  anything.   These 
people  paint  themselves  in  parts,  although  they  do  not  have 
the  painting  so  thick  as  the  Chichimecas#   The  land  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  for  three  leagues  inland  seems  to  he  fertilOp^as 
I  saw,  and  also  the  other  Spaniards  whom  I  took  v/ith  me  to 
search  for  food,  v/hich  had  to  he  done  hecause  of  the  loss  of 
CUP  ship.   It  is  land  that  will  ^ake  any  seed  that  may  he 
planted,  for  there  are  groves  of  hazel-nuts,  acorns  and  other 
fruits^  madr ones ,  *fragr ant  herhs  like  those  of  Castille;  also 
there  is  an  arm  of  the  river  near  where  we  went  to  seek  food 
that  goes  to  the  sea,  and  near  the  oamp  there  are  other 
arroyos  of  freshwater..  ...♦•" 


The  sworn  s tat ements  of  Cermenho  and  his  men  are  similaur, 
hut  sinoe  they  have  never  heen  puhlished  I  quote  from  them 
all  in  the  following  translations; 

Cermenho* 8  Statement;   On  Deo.  2,  1595^ Cermenho  returned 
to  the  oamp  they  had  made  near  the  launoh,  having  gone  inland 
with  23  men  to  search  for  food  and  "having  found  near  it 


f3 


1596.  Informaoion  sohre  la  oalidad  de  la  tierra  que  so  vido 
en  el  Puerto  que  se  tomo.  Archivo  General  de  Indias  Sevilla. 
Audienoia  de  Mexico.  28-3-12 .  MS  oopy ,  Bancroft  litrary, 
made  hy  San  Leandro,  1914. 
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{bhe  campT  on  the  day  that  they  set  out  a  plaoe  from  where   (3) 

they  could  "bring  a  quantity  of  acorns  and  other  things 

having  found  it  In  a  rancheria  of  ahout  150  Indians,  who 
immediately  showed  themselves  to  he  friendly  and  peaceable. 
There  where  they  are  settled,  there  are  a  number  of  trees 
that  yield  the  aforesaid  acorns  and  other  foods  and  fruits 
with  which  they  sustain  i.hemselves.  .  ." 

In  a  statement  ahout  the  character  of  the  country 
Cermenho  says,  "that  having  gone  inland  twice  about  four   f4) 
leagues,  somewhat  more  or  less,  to  look  for  and  carry  away 
food.  .  .he  jfound]and {discovered  that  there  were  three  ran- 
cherias  of  Indians  -  men,  women,  and  children  -  each  one  bv 

,  U^Aj^-k-  \AA^JJv\^  JL«%ioSL4 

itself.   They  htrs   in  their  houses  tfea*  are  a  Vinrl  nf  t^.^~vT-l 


cave  on  an  arm  of  a  river  of  fresh  water  where  there  are  a  num- 
bern  of  acorn  trees  ,  as  well  as  those  with  another  fruit, 
round  like  a  hazel-nut,  and  hazel-nut  trees  like  those  of 
Castile,  and  other  trees  that  boar  fruit,  and  thistles  and 

fragrant  herbs  which  are  like  these  of  Spain " 

Statement  of  Lieut.  Juan  del  Rio:   "He  was  with  Capt.  Sebastian  (J") 
Rodriguez  the  first  trip  Inland  .  .  .  and  having  travelled  in-  ^0 
land  about  3  or  4  leagues,  they  discovered  and  found  in  a 
canyon, trees  that  bore  a  great  quantity  of  bitter  acorns,  and 
from  there  he  saw  smoke  among  some  trees,  and  with  the  consent 
of  all  they  went  toward  where  ±t  was  and  found  some  Indians 
settled  there  -  ^en  v/onien  and  children  -  that  some  of  them  had 
their  bows  and  arrows;  add  that  while  they  were  there  20  Indians 
arrived  v;ho  lived  on  the  shore  near  v;here  they  were  making  the 
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launch  at  the  camp;  that  they  had  al>sented  theGiselves  because   (6) 

they  had  ^one  to  take  away  from  them  the  wood  from  the  ship 

which  the  ■'■ndians  had  taken,  when  thoy  had  ar-anged  themselves 

with  hows  in  arrows  to  defend  themselves  from  the  Captain  and 

Don  Garcia  de  Paredes  and  the  pilot  Julio  de  Morgana,  who  had 

gone  to  take  the  wood  away  from  them,  and  v;ere  running  under 

orddrs  to  our  assistance.   The  Indians  shot  at  the  Spaniards 
one  of  them 

and  aimed  an  arrow  at  the  chest  of  one  Spaniard,  wounding  him, 

and  they  fled.   The  food  that  they  had  was  taken  away,  which 

was  a  hag  ahout  half  fall  of  acorns  hitter  and  dry,  and  if  it   (7) 

had  not  heen  for  this  all  the  people  would  have  suffered  and 

,.  ,    _,  ^ju-  Oiu.  tf-vu^  iwWo  lot-K 

Qied.   These  20  Indians  wore  thooo  that  had  taken  all  the 

Spaniards  to  their  rancheria  which  was  near  there  and  gave  them 

food  that  they  had,  which  consisted  of  acorns  and  a  fruit  round 

in  the  shape  of  a  haael-nut  and  other  things  to  eat.  And  there 

was  another  rancheria  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of  fresh  water  .  •  " 

Statement  of  Sergeant  Juan  Gutlerres;   "He  said  that  he  wentvinlend 
twice  . 

.in  company  with  Capt.  Sehastian  Rodriguez  and  twelve  other 
Spaniards  and  some  Indians  to  search  for  food.  .  .  and  that 
after  travelling  three  or  four  leagues  there  was  a  canyon  that 
had  some  oak  trees  and  e^dMa!a-j..wh>w  ^Hwji'hj  woi>e  three  .rancher ias 
of  Indians,  separated  from  each  other  and  that  in  all  there 
seemed  to  him  to  "be  ahout  a  hundred  persons  including  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  that  they  all  came  out  to  receive  them  toth 
times,  peaceable  with  their  hows  and  arrows,  and  gave  them  acorns 
and  fruit  and  a  kind  of  hitter  hazel-nut  that  they  eat.  And 
this  witness  saw  that  in  the  said  canyon  there  was  an  arm  of 
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fresh  water. and  on  one  side  and  another  many  trees  of  the   (9) 
said  food  and  of  others  and  thistles  and  fragrant  herhs 
of  the  SW  and  kind  of  those  of  Castille  and  coming  ahout 
a  league  near  the  oamp  in  an  oEnypn  they  found  a  large 
arroyo  of  fresh  water  that  goes  into  a  lake  of  salt  water 
which  is  ahout  a  gunshot  from  the  sea  where  they  lost 
their  ship  ....  And  that  one  day  in  camp  after  the  shjp  (10) 
was  wrecked,  the  Indians  having  taken  the  wood  froa  the 
ship  which  was  near  the  camp,  and  the  Captain  and  Don  Garcia 
de  Paredes  and  the  Pilot  Julio  de  Morgana  and  others 
having  gone  to  rescue  it,  they  arranged  themselves  in  arms 
with  hows  and  arrows  and  heing  resisted  hy  chance  assistance 

t 

from  the  campe ,  they  shot  some  aruows  and  one  of  them 
woondea  one  of  the  Spaniards  with  an  arrow  and  they  all 
fled  and  all  the  acorns  and  fruit  like  hazel-nuts  that  they 
had  vSS^taken  from  them  to  feed  the  people  and  after^^they 
returned  tlM^  made  friends  with  us  again  and  gave  ub  gooa 

» 

that  they  had." 

Statement  of  Franoo.  Marino:  *'He  went  inland  once  with 
Capt.  Sehastian  Rodriguez  and  other  Spaniards  and  Indians 
to  look  for  food.   .  .  After  going  in  ahout  three  leagues  ^)/) 
they  came  to  three  rar.oherias  of  Indians  who  were  settled 
among  some  trees  of  live  oaks,  laurels  and  hazel-nuts 
like  those  of  Castille,  pines  and  arsipreses,  where  in  all 
the  rancherias  there  were  alDOut  a  hundred  persons,  men 
women,  and  children,  where  there  was  an  arm  of  good  fresh 
water  that  I  ana  my  companions  drank  from.  All  the 
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Indians  gathered  together  with  their  "bows  and  arrows  and     (n) 
came  out  to  receive  us  peacefully  and  took  us  to  their 

rancherias,  where  they  gave  us  to  eat  an  atole  that  they  eat  and 

make  from  he  acorn  and  a  fruit  like  roasted  "bitter  hazel-nut." 

^Marino  also  repeats  the  story  of  the  wood  which  the  Indians 
stole  from  the  camp.l 

statement  of  the  Pilot,  Julio  Morgana:  t-A'^re  pet  it  ion  of  the   (13) 

1   ^ 

preceding  statement  of  Franco.  Mr.rino.3 


The  following  document  is  a  duplicate  of  the 
preceding  document.    It  may  contain  annotations 
and  corrections  not  found  on  the  original. 


CEEM3I90»S  DESCRIPTI0H3  OP  DRAKES  BAY  IHDIABS ,  1696 


In  1696  S«l)a8tlan  Hodrlgaos  Cormenho  (or  CenaeHo)  a 
Portugueaa,  ealle"  from  the  Phillpplnea  In  comtiand  of  th« 
Spanish  ship  *San  Agaatln'  under  orders  to  explore  tha  Califor- 
nia ooast  for  a  port  whioh  ooald  he  usee'  as  a  way-station  for 
the  galeona  plying  hetween  How  Spain  and  the  Philippines.  He 
sighted  land  north  of  Cape  Mendooino  and  coasting  southward 
anohored  Uovemher  6,  1696.  in  Drakes  Bay  (whioh  he  named 
San  Franoisoo)  where  tne  »3an  Agustin'  was  wrecked.  Iht  sur- 
vivors constraotad  a  lauroh  and  after  several  trips  inland  for 
food,  sailed  from  the  "bay  Deoember  8,  ultimately  reaching 
Havidad  and  Aoapuloo  In  safety.  There  are  two  records  of  this 
discovery  In  the  Archives  of  Seville:  (1)  Cermenho's  signed 
account  of  the  voyage  dated  Mexico,  April  24,  1696;  (E)  State- 
ments of  Cermenho  end  his  men  concerning  the  newly  discovered 
country,  sworn  to  htfore  the  King's  notary  in  1696.  Both 
records  give  descriptions  of  the  Indians  which  have  never  yet 


been  published* 


Cermenho 's  account  of  that  part  of  the  voyage  reads  as  follvws: 
"Having  cuiohored  In  this  bay  we  saw  three  islets  to  the  3SW   (9) 
of  the  middle  of  the  bay  and  another  to  the  S  about  half  a 
league  in  size,  and  from  HW  to  SS  there  were  some  others.  The 
land  Is  bare  and  the  river  which  has  been  mentioned  goes 
Inland  three  leagues  and  has  a  narrow  mouth  and  in  some  parts 


^Derrotero  y  rolacion  del^desoubrimiento  que  hl20  el  Capitan  y 
Plloto  mayor  Sebastian  R^  Cermenho,  por  orden  de  su  magestad, 
hasta  la  Isla  de  CedroB.  Archive  General  de  Indias,  Sevilla. 
Audlencla  de  Mexico.  68-5-16.  MS  copy  Bancroft  Library,  made 
by  San  Leandro,  Feb.  1914. 
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is  a  league  and  In  others  half  a  league  in  width  and  on  tho    (9) 
W  side  has  two  arras  of  half  a  league  eaoh,  and  an  arm  on  the   (10) 
K  sldt.  Entering  through  It  a^bout  a  quarter  of  a  league  from 
the  har,  they  entered  through  It  and  found  fresh  water  on 
the  right  hand  and  oomee  from  another  full  river,  and  at  the 
•rtranoo  of  this  rivUr  there  are  Indians  settled  14  ranoherias* 
They  are  a  well-disposed  and  rohust  people,  wear  th4ir  hair 
long,  and  go  naked  with  their  parts  exposed,  only  the  women 
having  theirs  oorered  with  grass  and  sometimes  with  deerskin* 
Wherever  there  are  sandbanks  nenr  the  sea  hy  digging  a  little 
way  good  totnking  witter  mayi he  obtained*  Having  anohored  on  the 
6th  day  of  the  month  in  this  hay  there  immediately  oamo  to 
the  side  of  the  ship  an  Indian, from  those  that  have  ranoherias 
on  that  shore,  in  his  little  vescel  made  of  grass  that  seems 
like  the  tule  of  the  lake  of  Mexico,,  the  Indian  seated  in  the 
rniddls  with  an  oar  in  his  hand  of  two  logs  with  whioh  he  rowed 
with  great  swiftness  and  arrived  *t  the  side  of  our  ship  where 
he  talked  for  «ome  time  without  our  understanding  what  he  said* 
Having  oajoled  him  for  some  time,  he  oame  nearer  to  the  ship, 
where  we  gave  him  some  things  —  pieces  of  silk  and  blankets 
and  other  things  that  the  ship  had  —  with  which  he  returned 
to  the  shore  very  well  pleased.  The  next  day  ,  the  7th,  fojdf 

f      • 

other  Indians  came  to  the  ship  in  the  same  llttlo  vessels ,  and 
they  oame  to  the  sids  and  acted  the  same  as  the  first  one* 
In  order  to  see  the  disposition  of  the  land  and  to  carry  out 
what  we  wore  sapposed  to  do,  I  embarked  In  the  ship's  boat 
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with  22  men,  17  archers  and  3  Bhleld-tearers.  and  my  lieutenant  (11 
and  sergeant  and  went  to  land  and  diBeinl)arked  on  the  shore* 
Bearhy  there  were  many  Indian  men,  women,  and  children,  who 
had  there  their  ranoherlas  of  some  oaves  made  in  the  sand  and 
ooyered  with  grass  after  the  fashion  of  the  Chiohimeoa  Indians. 

I 

h 

They  have  howa  and  arrows  and  we ^d^uld  not  find  among  them  any 
kind  of  iron  with  whioh  they  make  arms  or  anything.  Ihess 
people  paint  themselves  in  parts,  although  they  do  not  have 
the  painting  ao  thiok  as  the  Chiohimecas*  The  land  so  far  as 
we  have  seen  for  three  leagues  inland  seems  to  he  fertile,  as 
I  saw,  and  also  the  other  Spaniards  whom  I  took  with  me  to 
search  for  food,  v/)  ioh  had  to  he  done  heoause  of  the  loss  of 
our  ship.  It  is  land  that  will  take  any  seed  that  may  he 
planted,  for  there  are  groves  of  hazel-nuts,  aoorns  and  other 
fruits,  madrones,  fragrant  herhs  like  those  of  Caatills;  also 
there  is  an  arm  of  the  river  near  where  we  went  to  seek  food 
that  goes  to  the  sea,  and  near  the  oamp  there  are  other 


arroyos  of  fresh  water 


mmn         I 


mmmmmmmmmfrnf^---  -«■ 


The  sworn  statements  of  Cermenho  and  his  men  are  similar, 
hut  sinoe  they  have  never  heon  puhliohed  I  quote  from  them 
all  in  the  following  translations: 

Cermenho 's  Stateitent;  On  Deo.  2,  1695  Cermenho  returned 
to  the  oamp  they  had  made  near  the  launch,  having  gone  inland 

» 

with  E3  men  to  search  for  food  and  "having  found  near  it 


^m 


1596*  Informaoion  sohre  la  oalidad  de  la  tierra  que  ss  vido 
on  el  Puerto  que  se  tomo*  Archive  General  de  Indias  Sevilla. 
Audienoia  de  Mexioo.  28-3-12 •  MS  oopy.  Banc  oft  Lihrary, 
made  hy  San  Leandro,  1914* 
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(the  oamp)  on  the  day  that  they  set  oat  a  plaoe  from  where   (3) 


they  ooold  "bring  a  quantity  of  aoornt  and  other  things 


having  found  it  in  a  ranoheria  of  ahout  160  Indians »  who 
immediately  showsd  themselyes  to  be  friendly  and  peaoea1)lt* 
There  where  they  are  settled,  there  are  a  numher  of  trees 
that  yield  the  aforesaid  aoorns  and  other  foods  and  fruits 
with  whloh  they  sustain  themselves*  •  •" 

In  a  statement  alsout  the  oharaoter  of  the  country 
Cermenho  says,  "that  haying  gone  inland  twios  attout  four   (4) 
leagues,  somewhat  more  or  less,  to  look  for  and  oarry  away 
foo]d.  .  *he  found  emd  discovered  that  there  were  three  ran- 
oherias  of  Indians  <>  men,  women,  and  children  >  each  one  l)y 
itself*  They  live  in  their  houses  that  are  a  kind  of  humt>le 
cave  on  an  arm  of  a  river  of  fresh  water  where  there  are  a  num-> 
l)ern  of  acorn  trees  ,  as  \vell  as  those  with  another  fruit, 
round  like  a  hazel->nut,  and  hazel-nut  trees  like  those  of 
Oastile,  and  other  trees  that  l)ear  fruit,  and  thistles  and 
fragrant  herhs  which  are  like  these  of  Spain* *•  •••** 
Statement  of  Lieut*  Juan  del  Rio;  "He  was  with  Capt*  Sehastiaa 
Rsdrigues  the  first  trip  inland  •  .  •  and  having  travelled  in- 
land ahout  3  or  4  leagues,  they  discovered  and  found  in  a 
canyon, trees  that  here  a  great  quantity  of  l>itter  aoorns,  and 
from  there  he  saw  smoke  among  some  trees,  and  with  the  consent 
of  all  they  went  toward  where  it  was  and  found  some  Indians 
settled  there  -   men  women  and  children  -  that  some  of  them  had 
their  "bows  and  arrows;  ai&d  that  lAiile  they  were  there  £0  Indians 
arrived  who  lived  on  the  shore  near  where  they  were  making  the 
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laanoh  at  the  oamp;  thr.t  they  had  a'bsented  themselTss  leoaase   (6) 

they  had  gone  to  take  em&y   from  them  the  wood  from  the  ship 

whloh  the  -Indians  had  taken,  when  they  had  arangefl  thomaolves 

with  hows  In  arrows  to  defend  themselTes  from  the  Captain  and 

Don  Garola  de  Parsdes  and  the  pilot  Jallo  de  Morgana,  who  had 

gone  to  take  the  wood  away  from  them,  and  were  running  under 

orders  to  our  aaslstanos .  The  Indians  shot  at  the  Spaniards 

•iMoftheip 
andj^almed  an  arrow  at  the  ohest  of  one  Spaniard,  wounding  him, 

and  they  fled.  The  food  that  they  had  was  taken  away,  whloh 

wag  a  hag  ahout  half  full  of  aooms  hitter  emd  dry,  and  If  It  (7) 

had  not  heen  for  this  all  the  people  would  hare  suffered  and 

died*  These  20  Indians  were  those  that  had  taken  all  the 

Spaniards  to  their  r.anoherla  whloh  was  near  there  and  gave  them 

food  that  they  had,  which  consisted  of  aoorns  and  a  fspuit  round 

In  the  shape  of  a  ha:.el-nut  and  other  things  to  eat.  And  there 

was  another  ranoherla  on  the  shore  of  a  lake  of  fresh  water  ♦  •  " 

Statement  of  Sergeant  Juan  Qutitrref:  "He  said  that  he  mm^  Inlexui 
twloC 


twl0€f) 

Jjln  oon 


n  oompany  with  Copt.  Sehastlan  Rodrlguae  and  twelve  other 
Spaniards  and  some  Indians  to  search  for  food*  •  •  axA   that 
after  travelling  three  or  four  leaguos  there  was  a  canyon  that 
had  some  oak  trees  and  others  where  there  wero  three  ranoherlas 
of  Indians,  separated  from  each  other  and  that  in  all  there 
seeraod  to  him  to  hs  ahout  a  hundred  persons  Including  men,  women, 
and  children,  and  that  they  all  came  out  to  receive  them  both 
times,  peaoeahle  with  their  hows  and  arrows,  and  gave  them  aoorns 
and  fruit  and  a  kind  of  hitter  hazel-nut  thit  they  eat*  And 
this  witness  saw  that  in  the  said  canyon  there  was  an  arm  of 


•,• 
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fresh  water  and  on  ono  side  and  another  many  trees  of  the  (9) 
said  food  and  of  others  and  thistles  and  freigrant  herl>s 
of  the  SW  and  kind  of  those  of  Castills  and  coming  about 

a  league  near  the  camp  in  an  oanj^pn  they  found  a  large  

arroyo  of  fresh  imter  that  goes  Into  a  lake  of  salt  water 
which  is  ahottt  a  gunshot  from  the  sea  where  they  lost 
their  ship  .  »  .  .  And  that  one  day  in  camp  after  the  shjp  (lOl 
was  wrecked,  the  Indians  having  taken  the  wood  from  the 
ship  which  was  near  the  camp,  and  the  Captain  and  Don  Garcia 
de  Parede*  and  the  Pilot  Julio  de  Morgan*  and  others 
haying  gone  to  rescue  it,  they  arranged  themselves  in  arms 
with  hows  and  arrows  and  "being  roslstsd  hy  chance  assistance 
from  the  oampe,  they  shot  some  arvows  and  one  of  them 
wounded  one  of  the  Spaniards  with  an  arrow  and  they  all 
fled  and  all  the  acorns  and  fruit  like  hazel-nuls  that  they 
had  was  taken  from  them  to  feed  the  people  and  after  they  . 
returned  they  made  friends  with  us  again  and  gave  us  good 
that  they  had*** 


Statement  of  Franco.  Marino:  He  went  inland  once  with 

mmmmmmmtmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 

Capt»  Sebastian  Rodrigues  and  other  Spaniards  and  Indians 
to  look  for  food.   .  .  After  going  in  about  three  leagues 
they  came  to  three  rar.oherlas  of  Indians  who  were  settled 
among  some  trees  of  live  oaks,  laurels  and  hazel-nuts 
like  those  of  Cast lilt,  pines  and  arsipreaes .  where  in  all 
the  ranoherias  there  were  about  a  hundred  persons,  men 
women,  and  children,  where  there  was  an  arm  of  good  fresh 
water  that  I  and  my  companions  drank  from*  All  the 


s 
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Indiana  gGtharod  together  with  their  hovra  and  arrows  and     (xi) 
oame  out  to  receive  us  peaoefully  and  took  us  to  th#ir 

ranoherias,  where  they  gave  us  to  eat  an  atole  that  they  eat  and 

make  from  -he  aoorn  and  a  fruit  llk«  roasted  hitter  hazel-nut." 

Marino  also  repeats  the  story  of  the  wood  ^i oh  the  Indians 

stole  from  the  oamp* 


Statement  of  the  Pilot.  Julio  UorK'^A^*  ^   repetition  of  the   (13) 
preceding  statement  of  Franco*  kux'ino* 


"J/^lrjBSh    Mewsn  Siock  :   Hoo'-ho-c-ka      (o-f  Jr-nc-h   ^r  (^o^  /^/V</iO 


/ 


fi^/(0 


c 
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1 
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tmnm/f^^'i^'^*-^'^'^'^' 


**■ 


1 


^^w««'' 


On  June  17,1579,  Sir  Francas  Drake  cast  anchor  under  the  lee  of 

now 
Point  Eeyes,  in  a  bay  which^ bears  his  name  •   Here,  where  he  ramained 

36  days  repairing  and  refitting  his  vessel,  he  had,  according  to  Hit- 
tell,  some  very  remarkable  intercourse  with  the  natives.   The  day 

after  his  arrival  an  Indian  "paddled  out  in  a  canoe  to  within  hailing 
distajice  of  the  ship,  where  he  made  a  lon^;,  oration  accompanied  with 

violent  gestures,  e.fter  which  he  returned  to  the  shore.  In  a  short 

time  he  came  again  in  like  manner;  and  so  likewise  a  third  time, 
when  he  brought  with  him  a  headdress  of  black  feathers  tastefully 
arranged  and  a" small  basket,  neatly  woven,  filled  with  an  herb  called 
*tabah' .   These  he  tied  to  a  short  rod  and  threw  -ac^  into  the  boat 
of  the  English,  which  was  sent  to  meet  him;  but  he  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  receive  any  of  the  presents  offered  in  return,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  hat,  that  wa«  cast  towards  him.  A41Jai&.  actions,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  people  on  shore,  indicatea  respect  and  reverence  for 
the  English,  as  if  they  were  a  superio?  race'of  beings;  but  Drake, 
careful  and  prudent  as  he  had  always  shown  himself,  was  unwilling  to 
trust  to  mere  appearances  and  took  measures  to  insure  his  safety. 
In  the  coursa  of  a  few  days  according  ly,  having  well  surveyed  the 
pla  ce,  he  brought  his  ship  to  anchor  near  the  shore  and  landed  his 
men  with  arms  and  provisions  to  set  up  tents  and  build  a  barricade. 

The  Indians  at  this  collected  on  the  neighboring  hills  and 
looked  on  with  wonder  and  amaaement,  so  much  so  that  the  English  sup- 
posed themselves  taken  for  gods.  •  HITTELL,!,  89,  ^ 


In  the  year  1579  Sir  Francis  DraJce,  sailing  southward  along  the 
coast  of  Oregon  and  California,  discovered  just  north  of  the  Golden 
Gate  a  convenient  and  fit  harbor,  which  now  bears  his  naine  .    Here 
he  dropped  anchor  on  June  17  and,  in  order  to  overhaul  his  ship, 
remained  till  July  23.  The  narrative  of  the  voyage,  by  the  Chap- 
lin,  Francis  Fletcher,  contains  the  follov/ing  account  of  the  Indians 


they  found  at  Drake  Bay  . 


"The  next  day,  after  our  coming  to  anchor  in  the  aforesaid 

harbour,  the  people  of  the  countrey  shewed  themselves,  sending  off 
a  man  taxas  with  great  expedition  to  us  in  a  canow.  Who  being  yet 
but  a  little  way  from  the  shoare,  and  a  great  v/ay  from  our  ship, 
spake  to  us  continually  as  he  came  rowing  on.   And  at  last  at  a 
reasonable  distance  staying  himself o,  he  began  more  solemnely  a 
long  and  tedious  oration,  after  his  manner:   Using  in  the  deliverie 
thereof  many  gestures  and  signes,  moving  his  hands, turning  his  he  ad 
and  body  many  v/ayes;  and  after  his  oration  ended,  with  great  shev/ 
of  reverence  and  submission  returned  backe  to  shoare  againe. 
shortly  came  againethe  secoifid  time  in  like  manner,  and  so  the  third 
time,  v/hen  he  brought  with  him  (as  a  present  from  the  rest)  a  bunch 
of  feathers,  much  like  the  feathefs  of  a  blacke  crov/,  very  neatly 
and  artificially  gathered  upon  a  string,  and  drav/ne  together  into  a 
round  bundle;  being  verie  cleane  and  finely  cut,  and  bearing  in 


He 


^, 


length  an  equall  proportion  one  with  another;  a  speciall  cognizance 
(as  v/ee  afterv/ards  observed)  v/hich  they  that  guard  their  king*s 
person  weare  on  their  heads   With  this  also  he  brought  a  little 

ft 

basket  made  of  rushes,  and  filled  with  an  herbe  which  they  called 
Tabah.   Both  which  being  tyed  to  a  short  rodde  ,  he  cast  into  our 
boate.   Our  Generall  intended  to  have  recompenced  him  immediately 


2   Drake. 

with  many  good  things  he  v/ould  have  bestov/ed  on  him;  but  entring 
into  the  boate  to  deliver  the  same,  he  could  not  be  dravme  to  re- 
ceive  them  by  any  meanes,  save  one  hat,  v/hich  being  cast  into  the 
v/ater  out  of  the  ship,  he  took  (refusing  utterly  to  meddle  with 
any  other  thing,  though  it  v/ere  upon  a  board  put  off  unto  him)  and 
so  presently  made  his  returne.  After  which  time  our  boate  could 
row  no  way,  but  wondring  at  us  as  at  gods,  thej?"  ^Imald   follow  the 
same  with  admiration?    p.  119. 

Drakes  men  set  up  tents  on  shore  and  fearing  the  Indians  erect- 
eda  fortification.   Soon  the  natives  gathered  in  companies  and  bear 
ing  such  weapons  as  they  had,  "yet  with  no  hostile  meaning  or  intent 
to  hurt  us:  standing,  when  they  drew  near,  as  men  ravished  in  their 
minds,  v/ith  the  signt  of  such  things  as  they  never  had  seene  or 
heard  of  before  that  time:   Their  errand  being  rather  v/ith  sub- 
mission  and  feare  to  worship  us  as  Gods,  than  to  have  any  warre 
with  us  as  with  mortall  men".    Being  told  by  signs  to  lay  dov/n 
their  bov/s  and  arrov/s,  they  did  so  and  continued  to  come  in  com- 
panies,  "grovdng  in  a  little  while  to  a  great  number,  both  of  men 
and  women".   Drake  gave  them  clothes  to  cover  their  nal<;ednessy 
in  return  for  which  they  gave  him  and  his  company  divers  things,  "as 
feathers,  cav/les  of  networke,  the  quivers  of  their  arrowss,  made  of 
favme  skins,  and  the  very  skins  of  beasts  that  their  v/omen  v/ore 
upon  their  bodies.   Having  thus  had  their  fill  of  this  times  visi- 
ting  and  beholding  of  us,  they  departed  v/ith  joy  to  their  houses, 
which  houses  are  digged  round  within  the  earth,  and  have  from  the 
uppermost  brimmes  of  the  circle  clefts  of  wood  set  up,  and  ioyned 
close  together  at  the  top,  like  our  spires  on  the  steeple  of  a 
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Church;  which  being  covored  with  earth,  suffer  no  water  to  enter  , 
and  are  very  warme;  the  doore  in  the  most  part  of  them  performes 
the  office  also  of  a  chimney  to  let  out  the  smoke:  its  made  in  big- 
nesse  and  fashion  like  to  an  ordinary  scuttle  in  a  ship,  and  stand- 
ing  slopewise:  their  beds  are  the  hard  ground,  onely  with  rushes 
strewed  upon  it,  and  lying  round  about  the  house,  have  their  fire 
in  the  middest,  which  by  reason  that  the  house  is  but  low  vaulted, 
round,  and  close,  giveth  a  marvelous  reflexion  to  their  bodies  to" 
heate  the  same. 

Their  men  for  the  most  part  goe  naked;  the  women  take  a  kind 
of  bulrushes,  and  kembing  it  after  the  manner  of  hemp,  make  them>-^  / 
selves  thereof  a  loose  garment,  which  being  knitte  about  their 
middles,  hanges  downe  about  their  hippes,  and  so  affordes  to  them  a 
covering  of  that  which  nature  teaches  should  be  hidden;  about 
their  shoulders  they  weare  also^j^'skin  ordeere,  with  the  haire 
upon  it.   They  are  very  obedient  to  their  husbands,  and  exceeding- 
ly  ready  in  all  services;  yet  of  themselves  offering  to  do  nothing, 
without  the  consents  o^  being  called  of  the  men. 


V 


As  soone  as  they  were  returned  to  their  houses,  they  began 


amongst  themselves  a  kind  of  most  lamentable  weeping  and  crying  out; 
which  they  continued  also  a  great  v/hile  together,  in  such  sort 
that  in  the  place  where  they  left  us  (being  neere  about  3  quarters 
of  an  English  mile  distant  from  them)  we  very  plainly,  with  wonder 
and  admiration,  did  heare  the  same,  the  women  especially  extending 
their  voices  in  a  most  miserable  and  dolefull  manner  of  shreeking., 
.  .  .Against  the  end  of^daies(durintfy/hich  time  they  had  not  againe 
beenewith  us),  there  was  gathered  together  a  great  assembly  of  men. 


vfomen,   and  chi  Mr  en  (incited  hy  the  report  of  them  which  first  saw 
us,  v/ho,  as  it  seems,  had  in  that  time  of  purpose  dispersed  themsel- 
ves  into  the  country,  to  make  knowne  the  newes),  who  came  now  the 
second  time  unto  us,  briiiging  with  them,  as  before  had  beene  done, 
feathers  and  bagges  of  Toba}^  for  presents,  or  rather  indeed  for- 
sacrifices,  upon  tliis  perswasion  that  we  were  gods. 

Vflien  they  caine  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  at  the  bottom  whereof 
wee  had  built  our  fort,  they  rrade  a  stand;  where  one(appointed  as 
their  chiefe  speaker)  wearied  both  us  his  hearers,  and  himselfe  toy 
with  a  long  and  tedious  oration;  delivered  with  strange  and  vio- 
lent  gestures,  his  voice  being  extended  to  the  uttermost  strength 
of  nature,  and  his  wordes  falling  so  thicke  one  in  the  necke  of 
another,  that  he  could  hardly  fetch  his  breath  againe;  as  soone  as 
he  had  concluded,  all  the  rest,  with  a  reverend  bov/ing  of  their 
bodies  (in  a  dreaming  manner,  and  long  producing  of  the  same)cryed  ^  : 
thereby  giving  their  consents  that  all  v/as  very  true  which  he  had 
spoken,  and  that  they  had  uttered  their  minde  by  his  mouth  unto  us; 
which  done,  the  men  laying  dov/ne  their  bowes  upon  the  hill,  and 
leaving  their  women  and  children  behinde  them,  came  dov/ne  with  their 
presents;  in  such  sort  as  if  they  had  appeared  before  a  G-od  indeed, 
thinking  themselves  happy  that  they  might  have  accesse  unto  our 
Generall,  but  much  more  happwhen  they  sav/e  that  he  v/ould  rec  dve- 

0 

i 

at  their  hands  those  things  v/hich  they  so  willingly  had  presented: 
and  no  doubt  they  thought  themselves  neerest  unto  God  when  they 
sate'  or  stood  next  to  him.  In  the  mearjime  the  women,  as  if  they 
had  beene  desperate,  used  unnatural  violence  against  themselves, 
crying  and  shrieking  piteously,  tearing  their  flesh  with  their 
nailes  from  their  cheekes  in  a  monstrous  manner,  the  blood  stream- 
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ing  dov/ne  along  their  ..brests,  besides  despoiling  the  upper  part-^ 

formerly  had 

of  their  bodies  of  those  single  coverings"  they ^,  and  holding  their 
hands  above  their  heads  that  they  might  not  rescue  their  brests 
from  harme,  they  would  v/ith  furie  cast  themselves  upon  the  ground, 


never  respecting  whether  it 


^Nete^ 


cleane  or  soft,  but  dashed  themselve 


in  this  manner  on  hard  stones,  knobby  hillocks,  stocks  of  wood, 

and  pricking  bushes,  or  whatever  else  lay  in  their  way,  iterating 

the  saxne  course  againe  and  againe;  yea  women  great  with  child, 

some  nine  or  ten  times  each,  and  others  holding  out  till  15  or  16 

times  (till  their  strengthsfailed  them)  exercised  this  cruelty 

against  themselves;  a  thing  more  grievous  for  us  to  see  or  suffer, 

could  we  have  holpe  it,  then  trouble  to  them  (as  it  seemed)  to  do  it 

123 . 

\Vhen  the  ships  conipany  sang  the  natives  listened  attentively 
and  were  pleased.   After  this  they  frequently  begged  the  party  to 
sing,  which  they  did  by  uttering  the  word  g  n  a  a  h.  When  the 
Indians  went  av/ay  they  restored  all  the  presents  that  had  been 


given  til  em. 


"Against  the  end  of  three  dales  more  (the  newes 


having  the  while  spread  itselfe  farther,  and  as  it  seemed  a  great 


nunib 


imagine 


venient  distance  round  about.    Amongst  the  rest  the  king  himself e,, 
a  man  of  goodly  stature  and  comely  personage,  attended  with  his 


June 


came  dov/ne  to  see  us. 


"Before  his  coming,  were  sent  two  embassadors,  or  messesgers 
to  our  G  nerall,  to  signifie  that  their  M^,  that  is,  their  king 
wa  s  coming  and  at  hand.   They  in  the  delivery  of  their  message. 
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the  one  spake  v/ith  a  soft  and  low  voice,  prompting  his  fellow;  the 
other  pronounced  the  same,  word  hy  word,  after  him  v/ith  a  voice 
more  audible,  continuing  their  proclamation  (for  such  it  was)  about 
halfe  an  houre.   IVhich  being  ended,  they  by  signes  made  request 
to  our  Generall,  to  send  something  by  their  hands  to  their  Yjidh 
or  king,  as  a  token  that  his  coraming  miglit  be  in  peace.   Our 
G-enerall  willingly  satisfied  their  desire;  and  they,  glad  men, 
made  speedy  returne  to  their  Hi oh.   Neither  v/as  it  long  before 
their  kind  (rriaking  as  princely  a  shew  as  possibly  he  could)  v/ith  all 
his  traine  came  forv/ard, 

"In  their  comming  f onwards  they  cryed  continually  after  a 
singing  manner,  with  a  lustie  courage.  As  they  drev/  neerer  and 
neerer  towards  us,  so  did  they  more  and  more  strive  to  behave  them- 
selves  v/ith  a  certaine  comelinesse  and  gravity  in  all  their  actions. 


"In  the  forefront  came  a  man  of  a  large  body  and  goodly  aspect, 
bearing  the  Septer  or  royall  mace,  made  of  a  certaine  kind  of 
blacke  v/ood,  and  in  length  about  a  yard  and  a  halfe)  before  the 
king.   ViOiereupon  hfiiiged^^crovmes,  a  bigger  and  a  lesse",  with  three 
chaines  of  a  marvellous  length,  and  often  doubled,  besides  a  bagge 
of  the  herbe  Tab  ah  .   The  crov/nes  •'/ere  made  of  knitv/orke,  v/rought 
upon  most  curiously  v/ith  feathers  of  divers  colours,  very  art if i- 
cially  placed,  and  of  a  formall  fashion.   Tlie  chaines  seemed  of  a 
bony  substance,  every  link  or  part  thereof  being  very  little, 
thiniie,  most  finelj''  burnished,  v/ith  a  hole  pierced  through  the 
middest.   The  number  of  liknes  going  to  make  one  chaine,  is  in  a 
manner  infinite;  but  of  such  estimation  it  is  amongst  them,  tliat 
fev/  be  the  persons  that  are  admitted  to  v/eare  the  sariie;  and  even 
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they  to  v/hom  its  lawful  to  use  them,  3^et  are  stinted  what  number 
they  siiall  use,  as  some  ten,  some  twelve,  some  twentie,  and  as  they 
exceed  in  nurrher  of  chaines,  so  thereby  are  they  knowne  to  be  the 
more  honorable  personages. 

"Next  unto  him  that  bare  this  Septer,  was  the  king  himself 
with  his  guard  about  him;  his  attire  upon  his  head  was  a  cawle  of 
knitworke,  v/rouglit  upon  somev/hat  like  the  croVmes,  but  .differing 
much  both  in  fashion  and  perfectnesse  of  worke;   upon  his  shoulders 
he  had  on  a  coate  of  the  skins  of  conies,  reaching  to  his  wast; 
his  guard  also  had  each  coats  of  the  same  shape,  but  of  other  skins; 
some  having  cawles  likewise  stucke  with  feathers,  or  covered  over 
with  a  certaine  dovme,  which  grov/eth  up  in  the  countrey  upon  an 
herbe  much  like  our  lettuce,  v/hich  exceeds  any  other  downe  in  the 
v/orld  for  finenesse,and  beeing  laySdLpon  their  cawles,  by  no  winds 
can  be  removed.   Of  such  estimation  is  this  herbe  amongst  them, 
that  the  downe  thereof  is  not  lawful  to  be  v/ome,  but  of  such 
persons  as  are  about  the  king  (to  v/hom  also  it  is  permitted  to 
weare  a  plimie  of  feathers  on  their  heads,  in  signe  of  honour),  and 
the  seeds  are  not  used  but  onely  in  sacrifice  to  their  gods. 
After  these,  in  their  order,  did  follow  the  naked  sort  of  common 
people,  whose  haire  being  long,  was  gathered  into  a  bunch  behind,, 
in  which  stucke  plumes  of  feathers;  but  in  the  forepart  onely  sin- 
gle feathers  like  homes,  every  one  pleasing  himself  in  his  owne 

device. 

"I'hiB  one  thing  was  otserved  to  tee  generall  amongst  them  all. 
that  every  one  had  his  face  painted,  some  with  white,  some  blacke, 
3jid  some  wi'h  other  colours,  every  man  also  bringing  in  his  hand 
one  thing  or  6ther  for  a  gift  or  present.   Their  traine  or  last 
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part  of  their  company  consisted  of  v/omen  and  children,  each  v/omen 
hearing  against  her  breast  a  round  basket  or  tv/o,  having  within 
them  divers  things,  as  bagges  of  Tobah^  a  roote  which  they  call 
Petah,  whereof  thev  make  a  kind  of  meale.  and  either  bake  it  into 


bread,  or  eate  it  raw;  broyled  fishes,  like  a  pilchard;  the 
seede  and  downe  aforenaihed,  with  such  like. 

"Their  baskets  v/ere  made  in  fashion  like  a  deep  boale,  and 
thougli  the  matter  were  rushes,  or  such  other  kind  of  stuff e,  yet 
was  it  so  cunningly  handled,  that  the  most  part  of  them  would  hold 


water: 


hanged 


shels  of  pearles,  and  in  some  places  v/ith  tv/o  or  three  liknes  at  a 

place,  of  the  chaines  ^forenamed:  thereby  sugnifying  that  they 

were  vessels  wholly  dedicated  to  the  onely  use  of  the  gods  they 

worshipped;  and  besides  this,  they  v/ere  v/rought  upon  with  the 

matted  downe  of  red  feathers,  distinguished  into  divers  workes  and 

formes.".  .  .."VtOien  they  v/ere  come  somewhat  neere  unto  us,  troop- 

« 

ing  together,  they  gave  us  a  common  or  generall  salutation,  dbr 

« 

serving  in  the  mean e  time  a  generall  silence.   1^iereupon,he  v/ho 
bare  the  Scepter  before  the  king,  being  prompted  by  another  v/hom 
the  king  assigned  to  that  office,  pronounced  with  an  audible  and 
manly  voice  v/hat  the  other  spake  to  him  in  secret,  continuing, 
whether  it  were  his  oration  or  proclamation,  at  the  least  halfe 
an  houre.   At  the  close  >*hereof  there  v/as  a  common  Amen,  in  signe 
of  approbation,  given  bjr  everj^  person:  and  the  king  himself,  with 
the  v/hole  number  of  men  and  v/omen  (the  little  children  only  re- 

t 

maining  behind)  came  further  downe  the  hill,  and  as  they  came  set 
themselves  a/^raine  in  their  former  order. 


■o 


"And  being  nov/  come  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  neere  our  fort, 
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the  Scepter  bearer,  with  a  coinposed  countenance  and  stately 
carriage  began  a  song,  and  ansv/erable  thereunto  observed  a  kind 
of  measure  in  a  dance:  whom  the  king  vdth  his  guard  and  every  other 
sort  of  person  following,  did  in  like  manner  sing  and  daunce, 
saving  onely  the  v/omen,  who  danced  but  kept  silence.   As  they 

0 

danced  they  still  came  on:  and  our  Generall  perceiving  their  plaine 
and  simple  meaning,  gave  order  that  they  might  freely  enter  v/ithout 
interruption  v/ithin  our  bulwarke.   Y/here,  after  they  had  entred, 
they  yet  continued  their  song  and  dance  a  reasonable  time,  their 
women  also  following  them  with  their  wassaile  boales  in  their  hands, 
their  bodies  bruished,  their  faces  tome,  their  dugges,  breasts, 
and  other  parts  bespotted  with  bloud,  trickling  downe  from  the 
woimds,;(^7ittv^i^  their  nailes  they  had  made  before  their  comming. 

After  that  they  had  satisfied,  or  rather  tired  themselves  in 
this  manner,  they  made  signes  to  our  §enerall  to  have  him  sit  dov/ne; 
unto  him  and  both  the  king  and  divers  others  made  severall  orations, 
or  rather,  indeed,  if  wee  had  understood  them,  supplications,  that 
he  would  take  the  Province  and  kingdome  into  his  hand,  and  become 
their  king  and  patron:  making  signes  that  they  v/ould  resigne  unto 
him  their  right  and  title  in  the  whole  land,  and  become  his  vassals 
in  themselves  and  in  their  posterities:  which  that  they  might  make 
us  indeed  beleeve  that  it  was  their  true  meaning  and  intent,  the 
king  himself,  with  all  the  rest,  with  one  consent  and  with  great 
reverence,  ioyfully  singing  a  song,  set  the  crov/ne  upon  his  head, 
inriched  his  necke  vdth  all  their  chaines,  and  offering  unto  him 
many  other  things,  honoured  him  by  the  name  of  Hy oh . "  .  .  .  ."The 
ceremonies  of  this  resigning  and  receiving  of  the  kingdome  being 
thus  performed,  the  common  sort,  both  of  men  and  Y/omen,  leaving  the 
king  and  his  guard  about  him,  vdth  our  Generall,  dispersed  themselve 
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among  ;ur  people,  taking  a  diligent  view  or  survey  of  every  man; 
and  finding  such  as  pleased  their  fancies  (which  commonly  v/ere  the 
youngest  of  us),  they  presently  enclosing  them  about  off red  their 
sacrifices  unto  them,  crying  out  v/ith  lamentable  shreekes  and  moanet;, 
weeping  and  scratching  and  tearing  their^esh  off  their  faces  with 
their  nailes;  neither  T/ere  it  the  women  alone  which  did  this,  but 
even  old  men,  roaring  and  crying  out,  were  as  violent  as  the 


women  were. 


grieis 


qualified  their  madness 
III 


.•  -"-.I 


make  known  thei"**  ■  -  -^ 


o 


and  diseases — aches,  shrunken  sinev/s,  old 


sores  and  sojon,  which  received  such  attention  as  the  ship  afforded 
Few  were  the  days  when  they  were  abseit ,  and  ordinarily  they  brought 
presents  every  third  day.   They  were  described  as  "a  people  of  a 
tractable,  free,  and  loving  nature,  without  guile  or  treachery". 
They  were  skillful  in  the  use  of  the  bows  and  arrows,  and  so 
strong  that  one  of  them  could  carry  on  his  back,  up  hill  and  dovm, 
a  load  which  tv/o  or  three  of  the  shipS  men  "could  hardly  beare". 
The  author  continues  :  "they  are  also  exceedingly  swift  in  running, 
and  of  long  continuance,  the  use  whereof  is  so  familiar  with  them, 
that  they  seldome  goe,  but  for  the  most  part  runne.   One  thing  we 
observed  in  them  with  admiration,  that  if  at  any  time  they  chanced 

So 

to  see  a  fish^neere  shoare,  that  they  might  reach  the  place  7/ith- 

out  swimming,  they  would  never,  or  very  seldome,  misse  to  take  it". 

Drake,  before  departing,inade  a  short  journey' into  the  interi- 

or  and  was  impressed  by  the  fairness  of  the  land.   Here  he  found 

several  villages  of  houses  like  those  already  described.   He  saw 

also  vast  numbers  of  fat  deer  and  found  a  multitude  of^, small  animal 
described  as  "a  strange  kinde  of  conies^-evidently  Pocket  Gophers. 
They  v;ere  said  to  have  feet  like  the  paws  of  a  mole,  and  bags  under 
each  side  of  the  chin.   The  natives  ate  their  bodies  and  the  King*s 
holiday  coat  was  made  of  their  skins. —  Sir  Francis  Drake,  The  World 
Encon^assed,  1628   IK- 135.         •  * 


SONOMA  CO.  INDIANS 


"Sonoma  is  an  Indian  word  which  means  *¥alley  of  the 
Moon*,   and  was  the  name  originally  given  to  the  beautiful  valley 
from  which  the  county  was  afterwards  called.     The  tribe  of  Indians 
inhabiting  the  valley  were  called  the  QShociiyenii^ .  on  the  arrival 
of  the  1st  expedition  to  establish  a  mission,  the  name  Sonoma 
was  given  to  the  chief  by  Jose  Aliimira,  the  priest  in  charge, 
and  after  that  the  chief,  the  tribe,  and  the  valley  they 
inhabited  took  the  name  Sonoma.  * 

— Robt.  A.  Thompson:  Historical  &  Descriptive  Sketch 
of  Sonoma  Co.  8,  Phila.  1877. 


llfi^ntion  is  made  of  an 
about  8  miles  below  petaluma*. 


Ian  ranch  called*  01  ompali 
Ibid  15. 


Again  it  is  stated:     "The  tribe  occupying  Sonoma  valley 
was  called  the  Chocjrirens,  but,  in  1834,   on  the  arrival  of  the 
1st  expedition  to  establish  a  mission,  the  name  Sonoma  having  been 
given  the  chief  by  Father  Jose  Altimira,  the  Qfee^juyens  then  adopted 
the  name,  which  they  still  retain.     This  tribe  was  subject  to  a 


made 


near  Petaluma.  ■        —  Ibid  17. 
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is  a  significant  coninentary  on  our  relations  with  Indijms  that  of  this 

y  more  than  300  year^' 


tribe,  knov/n  to  the  whites 
pally  nothing  ias 


besides  the  original  account 


in 


Drake's  voyages  (the  World  Encompassed, 1628),  and  the  fragmentary  materi- 
al  I  was  able  to  secure  at  the  last  mmett  as  the  tribe  was  on  the  verge 
of  extinction. 


-«-9CSl4r^  WSLSLy-  •t^  Wvvfcc.;,,v,^^L^ 


AdAA*.  .kj  %^ 


,vJlP-a^ 


^Vvo'^V«»-^:^Vv-<»^W  ,  aS^^VlftWt"^  . 
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->l 


INDIANS    OF  MARIN  CO. 


"This  county  derives  its  name  from  Marin,   a  famoiiB 
chief  of  the'Lacatuit  Indians,  1*10  originally  occupied  this 


part  of  California,  and  Tiho, 


by  his  people,  after  having 


vanquished  the  Spaniards  in  several  skirmishes  that  took  place 
hetween  the  years  1815  and  1834,  was  finally  captured  by  his 


Making 


sland 


called  after  him,  communicated  its  name  to  the  adjacent  mainland. 

-  History  of  Marin  Co.  88.   San  Francisco  1880. 

(Alley, Bowen  &  Co.  Pubrs.) 


■The  tribe  of  Indians  at  San  Rafael  were  called 


JoioekioniBes.  * 


Ibid  lOe. 


Tov^ 


(j^VS*'^*'^** 


TROUiiLE  BETIVEM  GREEN  VALLE^/AND  TOMALESl  TRIBES 


The  following  account  is  from  the  Sacramento  Daily  Democratic 
State  Journal,  April  10,  1856, — 

"The  Petaluma  Journal  learns  from  Mr.   Stamps,  a  resident 
of  Green  Valley,  that  a  rupture  has  taken  place  between  the 
Green  Valley  and  Tomales  tribes  of  Indians,  and  that  war  has 
been  declared  by  the  former  ,  who  are  making  active  preparations 
for  a  forage  against  their  foes.     The  trouble  originated  in      * 


this  wise:  A  few  days  since,  <kne  of  the  Green  Valley  Indians, 
while  on  a  fishia^  excursion  at  Tomales  Bay,  was  murdered  by 

3  tribe.     The  pea'ce  of  the  murdered  Indian's 


Tomal 


soul  required  blood.  The  Captain  of  his  tribe  called  upon  their 
neighbors  to  surrender  into  their  hands  his  slayer,  but  their  ' 
demand  was  unheeded.  Three  days'  grace  was  then  allotted  to 
the  murderer's  tribe  to  surrender  the  culprit,  or  abide  the 


aggrieved 


The  allotted  time  expired 


yesterday,  and  a  battle  may  be  looked  for  in  a  few  days,  as 

the  Valley  Indians  have  been  preparing  for  the  combat  from  the 
day  of  the  murder." 

Sacrajnento  Daily  Democratic  State  JournajApr  il  10  riBSB. 


RAHCHBRIAS 


ASISTKKCIA  SAM  RAFAEL 


The  following  lists  of  Indian  r-  noherias  were 
made  ty  Pr.  Z.  Bnglehardt  from  the  original  records 
of  San  Rafael,    in  1918.— SRC. 

[Carded  from  .-the  original  »corcl3  examined  in  1919.— SK3] 


copied  from  notes 
of  the   Asistencla 


Xeoloqtiot,  Xegloquet 

Pattal 

Olomanpax 

Ottaoatol«o 

4 

Oletnex 

Guaoayoml 

Ottaoamltec 

Xtonoohai 

Patina 

Oulata 

Sohajuttl 

Oooltun 

Bohatanlal 

Sohaoolon 

Mattoooha 

Uoohooha,  Huaohooha 

Yulpu 

Bchaeguall 

PulooliTa 

PoxiTilTinia 

Guolea 

TaloquiO 

Goata 

QuelTixa 

Guolea 


Pttttagettlo 

Alaohoo 
Aleehaoolom 

Goaleeo 
Hultaoa 
Oxiaoayo 
Jooolom 

Petaluma 

Putina 

Jotonoo\\ut 

Pajultmia 

Choouajl 
Palenohooa 

S'ltchigui* 

Queloxa 
Q$«ia 

SltoHopti 

Choquinloo 

Hatonohai 

CanxdsipuxoTil 

CtOLtipetaroal 

Olenloque 

Btattao 

Poloonaquls 


Xotonoonl 


Olooooha 


Raneherlae     San  Rnfael     S 


GrTUilea 
TaTl 

XaTOaxny^ 

Squall 

PoBoni 

Gvaoayemi 

Choqtiiiiloo 

Cannlngnzanl 

Tomioiid 

Leioa 

CottomoTUX 

QelnaalTanuoa 

Choouai 

OelTiataiDaX 

TanalelBisla 

Jotonoohnl 

Bohapozoul 

Jelnaojomi 

EohatanaX 

Blocu>7e7oml 

Jeluaeimiiiea 

PoBgf« 

Tanalos 

Jutohl  en  loa  Tamalea 

Coppoloyond 

Gnelayoml 


LlTantoleod 
Jutaoasay 

4 

Oaxiieena 
Gnalomi 

JaoaohaDaj 

LlTantoloml  (many) 

Agoet  27,  1822,  no8.  770-875 

Otdluo  (many) 

Lupoyoail 

GelanaolioQyoml     (many) 
March  20i&  1824  Bos.  997-1024 

QueaohaaeB 

LlTanoaeayoml 

Sooyonl 

ChagnayoloiBl 

Lupay ond 

Jtmioanea 

Bnonen 

Onilazogo 

Laoatlnt 

PotoypBd  0 

r 

Coloooohanal 

aualoDd   Sanfa  Roea  Lima 

Potlyolni 


Jolahoyoyomi 


7nM- 


San  Bernardino 


Extract  from  ^Hiatory  of  San  Bernardino^ 
BiTeraide  Qountiea.  California.*  brown  and 
poyd,  1932. 


In  1579  Drake  anchored  in  Drakes  Bay,  half 
a  degree  north  of  San  Franciaco.  Fletcher  the 
chronicler  of  Drake's  voyage,  in  his  narrative 
•The  World  Encompassed*  says:  "The  inland  we 
found  to  be  far  different  from  the  shoare.  a 
goodly  country  and  a  fruitful  soyle,  stored 
with  many  blessings  fit  for  the  use  of  man; 
infinite  was  the  company  of  very  largp  and  fat 
deere  which  we  saw  there  in  thousands  as  we 
supposed  in  a  heard." 


nuiiibers 


rowing  animals  which  they  called  conies,  but 
which  were  probably  ground  squirrels,  al- 
though the  narrator  describes  the  animal's 
tail  as  "like  the  tayle  if  a  rat.  exceedingly 


long. 


p.  311. 


ETtract  from  *Hiatory  of  San  Bernardino  > 
mYeraid»  Countig«>  California,  *Brown  and 
Boyd,  1922. 


In  1579  Drake  anchored  in  Drakes  Bay,  half 
a  degree  north  of  San  Francisco.  Fletcher  the 
chronicler  of  Drake's  voyage,  in  his  narrative 
♦The  World  Encompassed*  says:  "The  inland  we 
fourxi  to  be  far  different  from  the  shoare,  a 
goodly  country  and  a  fruitful  soyle,  stored 
with  many  blessings  fit  for  the  uae  of  man: 
infinite  was  the  company  of  very  largp  and  fat 
deere  which  we  saw  there  in  thousands  as  we 
supposed  in  a  heard." 

They  saw  also  gr«at  raambers  of  anall  bur- 
rowing animals  which  they  called  conies,  but 
which  were  probably  {ground  8;iuirrel3,  al- 
though the  narrator  describes  the  animal's 
tail  as  "like  the  tayle  if  a  rat,  exceedingly 


lOR' 


.->" 


p.  311 


"The  Coahuillas  call  these  wells 
tema-ka-i»0'»inal-em ,  a  pretty  figure.     Kir 
wo^mal  is  the  word  for  a  tinaja  or  water 
clla.  and  t^mal  is  the  word  for  the  earth 
or  the  groiind.'*  ¥ 

"'^Barrows.  Sthno-Botanv  of  the  Coahuilla 
Inds.  of  Southern  Calif.,  p. 27,  1900. 


/ 


\^^.fi-U«Jl5^ 


Asks 


LEKAHTiWr 


Loo-men- tah-kah-lah... Old  Village  located  by 
Barrett  in  hills  forming  divide  between  Sonoma  and 
Santa  Rosa  Creeks. "at  a  point  probably  a  short  disw 
tance  south  of  the  Porno -Mo  ^uelumnan  interstock 
boundary".— 


Woo-ge-le-wah.— Old  village  near  Agua  Caliente 

in  Sonoma  Valley.— 

[T^eferred  by  Barrett  to  Mewan  stock,  but  is 

probably  We-shum  tat-tah.         J 


HANCHIRIA3 


OoMplled  from  original  Mission  Records  of 
the  Mission  San  Pranoisco  Solano,  of  Sonoaa. 


Banoroft 


is  filed  in 


Includes  Hookooeko  rancheriae 


(M 


evwarx 


GUYMEN-SONOMI 


N5< 


Adrien  Balbi,  in  an  Ethnographic  Atlas 
of  the  globe,  published  in  1826,  gives  a 
table  of  the  languages  of  the  west  coast 
of  North  America  in  which  he  introduces  the  term 

# 

"Guvmen-Sonomi".  spoken,  he  says,  "accord- 
ing to  Chamisso,  in  the  mission  of  San 
Francisco  in  different  dialects  by  the 
GuSTS§n.  the  Utschin .  the -Olumpali .  the 


•Soclan.  and  the-Sonomi»  These  people  are 
the  most  numerous  at  the  mission,  but  as 
brutal  as  all  the  others.  " 

Adrien  Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnographique  du  Globe, 
p.  IXXv,  1826. 

Translated  by  S.  R.  Clemence,  June  1923. 


SUYSM-TAIIAL     INDIANS 


O 


Adrien  Balbi ,  in  an  Jtiithnographic  Atlas 
of  the  globe,  published  in  1826,  gives  a 


Sli3g' 


ct^nn 


of  North  America, in  which  he  introduces  th.^ 
Suvsum-Tajml  spoken,  he  saysj,"in  the 
mission  of  San  Francisco  by  the  •  Suvsum .  the 
Numpali .  and  the  >  Tamal .  savage  people  who  . 
live  toward  the  north  and  northwest." 


Adrien  Balbi,  Atlas  Ethnographique  du 
Globe,  p.  XXXV,  1826. 

Translated  from  the  French  by  S.R.Clemence, 
June  1923. 


.  RAFAELINOS  INDIANS 


CALIFORNIA 


Juan  Bautista  Alvarado,  in  his  manuscript, 
History  of  California,  gives  the  following  notes 
on  the  BpffiftUnos  Indians: 


Hhen  Hi jar  wanted  the  rancho  known  as  Nicasio,  (118) 
Alvarado  wrote  him  that  this  land  had  heen  ceded  to 

Indians  some  years  ago  by  Gen.  Micheltorena. 

The  place  where  the  conflict  between  the  forces  (199) 
of  Lieut,  Joaquin  de  la  Torre  and  the  Bear  party 
under  Capt.  Pord  took  place,  is  known  by  the  name 


Qlompali  and  is  near  N 
the  -Pfifaelinos  Indians 


The  land  belonged  to 


J.  B.  Alvarado ^MS  History  of  Calif.,  Vol.  V.PP-1^|» 

[MS  not  dated] 


NonTiiErai  oALiFDnnrA  oqast  Indians 


In  a  description  of  Francis  Drake's  discoveries  along 
the  California  coast  in  1579,  Bancroft  says: 

"On  the  17th  of  June  Drake  found  a  'conuenient  and  fit 
harborough*  for  his  purpose  in  latitude  SS'^SO' where  he 


\y 


cast  anchor  and  remained  over  a  month,  until  July  23d . 
....  Vkhen  the  ship  first  anchored  a  native  ambassador 
approached  in  a  canoe  to  make  a  long  speech,  bringing 
also  a  tuft  of  feathers  and  a  basket  of  the  herb  called 
latiaa>  .  .  .  .The  men  went  for  the  most  part  naked,  the 
women  wearing  a  loose  garment  of  bulrushes  with  a  deer- 
skin over  the  shoulders.  Their  houses,  some  of  them 
close  to  the  water,  were  partly  subterranean,  the  upper 
parts  being  conical,  of  wood,  and  covered  with  earth." 
—Bancroft,  History  of  Calif.,  I,  pp.82-v83,  1884. 


^ootnote"3— lanM  fclQKliaasM,  115.   *A  faire  and  good 
bay'  in  38f  Famous  Vqj.   /A  harbor ow  for  his  ship'  in 


44f  Pis?onrs.a,  184. 


^ 


(FootnoteJ-irOr  tob"hh. 


lalled  by  the 


Ia^%>  Mk<'lQAQ. 


They  had  also  a  root  called  petah  of  which  they  m.ade  meal 

« 

and  bread. 


W'. 


m^ 


1!  OAJjfffll^IA 


fmS^  IKDIA>IS 


In  a  descrir)t.toTi  of  Fr•^^c.^^3  Drake's  discover ies  along 
the  Cfilifornia  coast  in  1579,  Bancroft  says: 

"On  the  17th  of  June  Drake  found  a  *conuenient  and  fit 
harhorou0i*  for  his  purpose  in  latitude  58*50  where  he 
ast  anchor  and  reirained  over  a  itonth,  until  Jtily  2M. 


.    .   .    .  Tue?n  the  Bhip  first  anchored  a  native  iiii-basEador 
approavtshed  in  a  canoe  to  pake  a  lor^  speech,  bringing 
also  a  tuft  of  feathers  tmd  a  hasket  of  the  herb  called 
tab;ih^.   ...  The  men  went  for  the  rr-ost  part  naked,  the 
\von>en  wearing  a  loone  gan^ent  of  bulrushes  with  a  deer- 
skin over  the  shoulders.     Their  hvwses,   soine  of  therc 
close  to  the  irater,  weife  partly  subterranean,  the  upper 
parts  boing  conical,  of  wood,  and  covered  with  earth. • 
— Brincroft,  History  of  Calif.,   I,  pp.82-a'5,   IBM. 


^\^r.f.niif.ft^.  ^!Vorl(]  Rncnrr^a.sf^e<l.   115.        'A  faire  and  gpod 


bay*   in  58? 


^M?    Discourse.   184. 


A  harborow  for  his  ship'  in 
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Tliey  hfid  also  a  root  called  petah  of  idiich  they  made  rreal 
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MARIN.   CHIBP  OP  UnATTHTS  &  HIS  ASSISTANTS.   QUINTIN  &  POMPONIO 


\ 


1636-42 


* 

in  his  5-vol.  MS  Hist,  of  Celifornia  preserved  in  Bancroft  Library, 
gives  the  following  notes  on  campaigns  against  Marin.  Chief  of  the 
Licatints.  and  his  subordinates, Quintin  and  Pomponio. 

(r- -^ 
144  J 
undertaken,  which  had  for  its  object  the  exploration  and  possession 
of  the  country  situated  N  of  San  Francisco,  The  troop  went  under 
command  of  Capt.  Jose  Arguello  and  the  Rev.  Father  Pray  Bias  Ordaz 


^ 


accompanied  it.  The  first  days  of  their  voyage  of  discovery  were 
without  incident,  but  when  they  arrived  at  the  l^nds  belonging  to 
the  <VigitoiB  (now  known  by  the  name  of  ModocsV.  they  were  repeatedly 
attacked  by  the  warriors  of  this  tribe,  and  such  was  the  impetus  of 
the  attack,  they  could  not  continue  their  voyage  of  discovery*  and 
countermarched  to  Sen  Francisco;  but  on  their  arrital  in  the  T«ilXey 
of  Petaluma,  they  were  attacked  by  Marin, Fchief  of  the'Licatiuta. 
accompanied  by  600  warriors  of  his  tribe,  armed  with  slings,  arrows, 
and  lances  tipped  with  flints;  but  Capti  Arguello  arranged  his  men  in 

« 

I 

order  of  battle,  and  discharged  a  rain  of  balls  among  the-  Indians 
so  that  panic-stricken  with  terror,  they  sought  refuge  in  flight. 


Jlta 


'  Paynamfl 


put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  succeeded  in  overtaking  Marin,  whom  he  »ade: 
prisoner  and  took  to  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

During  the  first  weeks  of  his  imprisonment  in  the  presidio, 
Marin  showed  signs  of  yielding  to  his  lot  and  acted  as  if  the  words 
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of  the  Rev.  Father  Prey  Abella  had  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  soui 
By  this  artifice  he  succeeded  in  persuading  the  Christians  of  his  de- 
votion to  them,  and  as  Father  Abella  exerted  himself  in  his  behalf  to 
give  him  the  freedom  of  the  door  and  not  to  leave  him  imprisoned  in 
the  dark  calaboose  where  he  had  been  put,  Don  Jose  /rguello  yielded  to 
the  entreaties  of  the  missionary,  and  gave  permission  for  Marin  to  go 
about  in  the  environs  of  the  presidio.  Hardly  had  he  been  given  his 
liberty,  however,  when  he  stole  a  saddled  horse,  crossed  the  bay  on 
a  raft  and  went  to  join  his  tribe,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
•Licatiut  warriors  to  make  war,  by  every  means  at  his  command,  on  the 
troops  and  individuals  tho  ventured  out  any  distance  from  the  presidio 
of  Sen  Pnncisco,  .  .  Throu^  these  and  other  acts  that  I  think  use- 
less to  enumerate,  Marin  enjoyed  his  liberty  for  9  years,  but  in  1824, 
pursued  closely  by  Lieut,  Ignacio  Mertinez  and  Alf.  Jose  Sanchez (  who 
in  addition  to  the  troop  had  under  him  the  celebrated  Marcelo,  chief 

and  -Bo:|,bone  tribes  who  lived  on  Mt.  Diablo  and  who 
had  already  been  half  civilized  and  knowing  thet  it  was  to  their  inter- 
est  to  make  common  cause  with  the  whites  against  the  infidel  barbarians, 
alwrys  when  suitable  occasion  offered,  joined  the  expeditions  that  set 
out  to  explore  new  lands  or  to  combat  rebellid^  Indians ).  Marin  sought 
refuge  on  the  islands  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  strait  known  as 
San  REfael  de  Aguaniu#  These  barren  islands  were  immediately  surrounded 
by  the  troops  and  shots  fired  by  the  Indian  enemies,  but  the  Mexican 
officials  not  possessing  sufficient  force  to  disembark,  and  fearing 
that  the  allies  of  Marin  would  cut  off  their  retreat,  raised  the  siege 
and  went  away  to  Point  Quintin  where  they  encountered  equal  resistance 
,  on  the  part  of  chief  Quintin,  a  lieutenant  of  Marin,  and  a  courageous 
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and  valiant  warrior.  Notwithstanding  the  inferiority  of  our  troops  (^) 
in  numbeiB,  Martinez  undertook  a  fierce  combat  witjj  the  forces  of 
Quintin,  and  favored  by  fortune  made  him  a  prisoner  and  took  him  to 
San  Francisco,  where  he  remained  for  two  years,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  he  was  given  his  liberty,  for  by  thet  time  there  was  no  room  for 
doubt  that  he  could  be  trusted.  This  Quintin  was  a  very  good  sai 
and  the  Padres  of  the  Mission  of  Dolores  employed  him  in  the  capacity 
of  master  of  one  of  the  launches  that  went  back  and  forth  in  the  bay. 
Years  after,  on  the  recommendation  of  Solano  and  Marcelano,  who  assured 

I 

me  of  his  good  conduct,  I  employed  him  as  master  of  the  best  launch 
that  I  had  in  operation  between  the  strait  of  Sonoma  and  the  Port  of 
Yerba  Buena,  today  known  as  San  Francisco. 

The  place  in  which  ended  so  well  the  combat  between  the  troops 
of  Lieut.  Martinez  and' the  Indians  of  Chief  Cjuintin  was,  after  the 
imprisonment  of  this  warrior,  known  as  Punta  de  Quintin  [Point  QuintinJ; 
but  it  was  reserved  for  the  North  Americans  to  change  the  name  of 
this  pl£ce  and  cell  the  »Punta  de  Quintin'.  'fnntg  (jLe  ^n  Quintan. '  (^ 
IJhetever  was  the  reason  that  induced  the  North  Americans  to  make  this 
change  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  it  can  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  a  great  niunber  of  people  came  to  California  thinking  that  the 
inhfbitants  of  this  country  were  mostly  Catholics,  and  with  the  idea 
of  ingratiating  themselves  with  them,  th'ry  added  »sen»  to  the  names 
of  towns  and  pieces  that  they  visited.  I  remember  on  different 
occasions  hearing  »3£nta  Sonoma* ,  San  Monterey*,  and  Srn  Brenciforte* 
spoken  of;  and  following  this  custom  they  added  the  »S8n»  to  the  name 

of  Quintin. 

After  replenishing  food  and  clothing,  Lieut.  Martinez  reenforced 
,  by  some  of  the  cavalry  from  the  presidio  of  San  Francisco,  retraced 
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his  steps  in  pursuit  of  Itatrin  who  was  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  San  Eafael,  Novate,  Culinqueche,  Beulenes,  Tamales  and  Bodega, 
where  he  was  surrounded.  Marin,  seeing  that  he  could  not  escape, 
surrendered,  but  the  rest  of  the  tribe  not  approving  of  the  step  of 
their  chief,  put  themselves  under  the  command  of  Pomponio,  who 
elready  enjoyed  great  fame  as  a  robber  and  assassin.  He  intended 
to  protect  himself  by  breaking  the  ranks  of  the  Indians  commanded  by 
the  chief  Marcelc,rbut  this  movement  being  known  to  Lieut»  Martinez, 
he  fell  upon  him  suddenly  and  made  him  prisoner.  Marin  was  taken 
to  San  Francisco  and  imprisoned  in  the  Calaboose  of  the  Presidio 
where  he  remained  more  than  a  year,  after  which  time  he  was  employed 

« 

as  master  of  a  launch,  and  there  was  no  more  complaint  of  his  con- 
-  duct.  This  great  warrior  died  in  1834  in  the  Mission  of  San  Rafael 
and  received  the  last  rites  of  our  religion  at  the  hands  of  Fray 

Lorenzo  Quijas. 

The  two  islands  where  in  1834  Marin  was  located  by  Martinez  and 


lapi^' 


Bolgonea 


this  chief,  who  while  he  so  well  presorted  his  savage  dignity,  was 
a  terrible  enemy  and  feared  by  the  white  people,  but  when  he  becemea 
Christian  worked  like  no  one  else,  to  infuse  among  his  people  the 
love  of  the  Christian  religion  and  respect  for  the  laws  of  the 

government. 

Pomponio  with  two  of  his  wives  was  else  taken  to  San  Francisco 
and  imprisoned  in  a  calaboose;  but  Gov.  Arguello  who  at  that  time 
was  in  command  in  Sen  Francisco,  had  had  much  opportunity  to  convince 
himself  of  the  bloody  character  of  this  warrior  and  ordered  that  he 
be  sent  to  Monterey  under  a  good  escort,  which  was  done;  and  having 
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been  tried  in  Monterey  as  a  murderer,  Pompimio  was  condemned  to    150 
death,  but  before  the  execution  of  his  sentence  he  made  his  escape 
by  climbing  the  walls  of  his  prison.  However,  he  remrined  at  liberty 
only  two  months  after  his  escape;  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  the  vicinity 
of  Soledad  by  two  soldiers,** 

[On  the  way  back  to  Monterey,  Vallejo  says,  Pomponio  killed  the  sol- 
dier who  was  guarding  him  and  was  himself  put  to  death  on  his  arrival 
in  Monterey.] 


Mariano  G.  Yellejo, 


3  Hist,  of  Calif.,  I,  144-150,  1875 
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Dx.   C.  Hart  Merriam 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Dr.  Merriam: 


lour  letter  of  march  Twenty-eighth  in- 
terested me  very  much,  as  i  had  little  idea  how  the  article 
on  the  xokuts,  in  the  oierra  Ciuto  iiulletin,  would  be  taken 
by  those  who  have  made  a  study  of  California  Indians.   The 
article  was  not  written  for  such  as  they,  but  for  the  average 
reader.   I  tried  to  touch  upon  as  many  ipatters  as  possible 
without  ^oing  into  detail.   Most  of  my  information  was 
from  original  sources,  but  i  did  n*t  know  how  much  others 
had  gleaned.   I  had  sufficient  data  for  an  article  three  or 
lour  times  the  length  of  that  published,  but  1  didn*t  want 
to  attempt  a  longer  article  now  as  there  are  so  many  points 
on  which  i  must  have  more  information. 


As  to  the  map 
cation  of  some  of  the  tribes,  I 
ficient  to  accompany  the  articl 
you  mention— larger  and  in  colo 
of  the  subtribes,  with  uncolore 
information  is  lacking.   Some  o 
indicate  accurately  the  territo 
their  a«rn,  and  all  do  not  agree 
the  Indians  that  if  i  had  time 
own  localities  I  could  get  thi 


showing  the  approximate  lo- 

t bought  it  would  be  suf- 
e.    i  have  such  a  map  as 
rs  showing  the  boundaries 
d  spaces  wnere  definite 
f  the  Indians  are  unable  to 
ry  of  tribes  distant  from 
exactly,   i  know  so  many  of 
tcy^^t  among  them  in  their 
s  information  correctly. 


Kegarding  the  travels  of  the  lokuts  be- 
fore the  (Joast  region  was  settled  by  Spaniards,  I  think 
my  statement  to  which  you  refer  is  correct.   With  the  ex- 
ception of  some  of  the  tribes  in  i^orthern  California  and 
those  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  the  California  tribes  were 
not  particularly  war  like.   Many  of  them  were  comparatively 
small  in  numbers  and  ov/ing  to  food  conditions  being  favorable 
the  tribes  did  not  need  to  wander  to  great  distances,  jtjor 
this  reason  there  was  an  absence  of  long  wars  and  lasting 
feuds.   Delegations  from  almost  any  tribe  or  subtribe  were 
received  hospitably  by  others  just  as  the  first  parties 
of  Spanish,  Mexicans  and  Americans  were  usually  greeted  in 
a  friendly  manner  when  not  themselves  aggresive.   A  trading 
party  would  be  small,  incapable  of  inflicting  injury  on 
the  tribes  visited,  and  would  be  welcomed  without  suspicion. 
Such  conditions  are  conducive  to  travel  to  considerable 
distances .  T^^-^  o^^w-^^iJc  i^^^xis^,  -f.  -^.^h  ^^.^^.-:^'^^  ^^..-^o^o^  ,)i^\^.^.^  v-  -J^^*-f-*f-A  -3 


ihe  i/acific  Ocean  has  been  known  to  the 
lokuts  for  a  long  time.  A  legend  i  got  from  a  Tachi  mdian 
which  you  read  several  years  ago  told  of  xrunkot,  the  turtle, 
stealing  an  elk  that  was  being  barbecued  and  carrying  it 
off.   The  coyote  and  several  hunters  started  in  pursuit 
and  caught  up  v/ith  the  thief  near  the  ocean.   The  pursuers 
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had  nearly  reached  him  when  he  jumped  in  the   sea,  stuck  in  the 
mud,    turned  to  stone  and  is  there  yet, 

Ghico,   a  i'oso  Creek  Indian  whom  i  knew  when  a  hoy, 
told  of   the  "building  of  the  world  with  mud  brought  up  from 
the  bottom  of  xulare  l.ake,     ne   drew  a  diagram  of  the  Sacra- 
mento and  ^an  Joaquin  valleys  and  left  a  gap  for  the  Golden 
Gate,   although  he   had  not   been  north  of  Mngs  Kiver.      lu 
did  hH  get   the   legend  from  him  direct. 

Juan  Mortiz,   a  Deer  Creek   (i'Ungkalache)   Indian, 
from  whom  i  got  much  information  and  a  small  vocabulary 
more  than  fifty  years  ago  when  a  boy,   gave  the  name  for 
lake   aB  pa-as-sa   pothers   have  called  it  paass)    and  fot 
ocean  ko-to-pa-as-sa*      i  asked  him  at  once   if  his   people  knew 
of  the  ooean  before  the  white  men,   or  Mexicans  came,      he 
said  they  did  and  that  the   old  people  went   there   long  ago. 

The  first  iJranciscan  missions   in  California  were 
founded  at  San  Diego  in  1769,   San  l.uis  Obispo  in  1771  and 
ban  Ciabriel  in   177id.      in  1^715  Captain  i'edro  iJ'ages  led  a  small 
detachment   of  soldiers  from  one  of  the  southern  missions 
after  deserters    ^neophytes  probably)   and  followed  them  to 
ijuena  Vista  I^ake   in  Kern  County,      ihe  deeerting  Indians 
would  not  have  traveled  so  far  if  unfamiliar  with  the  country 
or  uncertain  as  to  their  welcome.      1   have  read  that   m  one 
of  the   fiercest  of  the  early  attacks  on  the   southern  mis- 
sions,   before  any   expedition  had  entered  the    valley,    In- 
dians from  here  assisted  the  attacking  party. 

•i'he   ^okuts  once  either  occupied  the  western  part 
of  the   Valley  farther  north  than  in  recent  years,    or  a  branch 
of  these   people  established  a  colony  there,   for  there  was  a 
lokut   settlement   in  the  western  part   of  Stanislaus  County 
which  was  nearer  to  ^^uisun  uay  than  to  xulare  Lake,    and  it  is 
not    improbable  that   they  were  familiar  with  the  country  in 
th^t  direction.       my   reference  to  San  Jj'rancisco  ^ay  and  vic- 
inity included  San  Jr-ablo  and  Suisun  ±iays. 

In  1805  Lieutenant   liabriel  Moraga  was    sent   from 
the  jr-reaidio  to  the  south  side   of  the  isay  to   chastise   Indians 
who   had  been  raiding  the   cattle   ranges,      ne   followed  them 
south  into   the  ^an  Joaquin  Valley  as   far  as  ivings   river,    and 
gave  that  streaii  its  present  n^me ,   uio  de   los  Santos  i^eyes  — 
niver  of  the   holy  Kings,      xhis  was  the   first   expedition 
into   that  part    of  the   valley* 

It   is  more  than  probable  that   this  northern  branch 
of   ilokuta  was  in  frequent   communication  with  the   larger 
southern  body,  and  detachments   from  both  sections  may   have 
raided  the  i5ay  region* 

Soon  after  the  missions  were  established  on  the 
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Coast,  the  padres  complained  that  the  lulare'nos  from  the  interior 
drove  off  their  horses  and  cattle*  on  I'oso  Creek  was  a  large  ac- 
cumulation of  bones  of  horses  and  cattle  which  were  driven  froffi 
the  u oast  and  killed*   About  eighteen  miles  from  Visalia  was  a 
similar  place  known  as  J^one  Canyon^ 

About  thirty-five  or  forty  years  ago  an  old  Indian 
in  this  Cgunty  said  his  father  had  been  one  of  a  trading  party 
which  took  buckskins  to  the  coast  and  brought  back  salt  and  shell 
ornaments* 

one  of  our  earliest  settlers  told  me  that  the 
raiutes  traded  salt  with  the  yokuts  for  buckskins  and  for  shell 
orneunents  which  they  got  by  trading  at  the  coast* 

These  are  not  all  of  the  reasons  for  my  belief  that 
iokut  trading  parties  traveled  to  the  ocean* 

An  early  explorer  ^I  forget  which  one)  mentioned 
meeting  or  overtaking  in  the  desert  between  the  Mojave  Kiver  and 
the  xehachapi  country  a  party  of  Indians  from  this  valley* 

Iqix   asked  me  in  a  former  letter  the  tribe  of  the   j 
Indian  boy  who  used  the  red  juice  from  the  root  of  the  popcorn 
flower  on  the  granite*   My  informant  now  resides  in  uakland  and 
i  did  not  see  him  until  recently*   He  said  the  boy  was  from  Mill 
Creek*   He  therefore  probably  belonged  to  the  tfuksachis  or  a 
kindred  tribe  •.[[^^Av.H'WviAVet'll 

I  did  not  order  any  extra  copies  of  the  article  in 
the  Sierra  Club  Bulletin,  but  received  several  copies  of  the 
magazine #   i  am  sending  you  one  copy  by  mail  today  and  when 
another,  loaned  to  a  friend,  is  returned,  I  will  send  it  to  you. 

I  am  hoping  that  your  study  of  California  Indians  will 
bring  you  to  Tulare  County*  i  would  be  mighty  glad  to  see  you  here, 
and  will  have  much  to  show  you  and  tell  you» 

With  kindest  personal  regards. 


Yours  sincerely, 


±j^ 


WIKTCHUim 

On  October  7,  1902,  L  lunched  at  the  Wiktchumne  Indian' 
camp  on  the  north  side  of  Kaweah  river  about  a  mile  or  mile  and  a 
half  above  tiB  Lemon  Cbve  bridge.  Talked  a  long  time  with  the 
oldest  man  left  in  the  tribe  -  Jim  Harrison  they  call  him  -who 
lives  here  with  his  daughter  and  her  baby,  all  of  whom  I  photographed 
in  a  group.  It  the  lower  camp  only  the.  blind  squaw  (wife  of 
Indian  Bob  Ogden)  was  at  home,  but  we  afterward  met  her  husband 
om  the  road,  returning  from  his  work,  chopping  wood.   Wik-ke-ja-nii 
and  the  others  are  out  at  work  picking  fruit,  near  Farmersville. 

I  got  old  Jim  Harrison  to  go  over  the  vocabulary  I  got  here; 
before  (See  Vol.  1,  this  Journal,  pp.  74-76)  and  to  give  me  a 
number  of  additional  words,  all  of  which  I  am  adding  to  the  former. 

Jim  gave  me  the  following  most  important  information  about 
the  tribes  and  villages  of  this  region  in  his  boyhood.  The  related 
tariibegj  (or  subtribes;  —  though  he  called  them  tribes)  which  spoke 
nearly  the  same  language,  differing  a  little  in  each  case,  were: 

Yokut  or  Yokul  (or  Yoko) .   Had  a  large  village  5  mile» 
this  (Lemon  GJove)-  side  of  where  Exeter  now  is.  They  were  good 
friendly  Indians. 

Kaweas.  Had  a  large  town  on  Venice  Hill  on  the  Plain  between^ 
here  and  Visalia.  (?ood  Indians. 

Huich-oi^YOTa.  Mved  on  Mill  Creek  and  were  good  Indians 
speaking  nearly  same  language  as  Wiktchumne. 

The  tribes  speaking  "different  languages*  which  the 
Wiktchumne  could  not  understand  were: 


Ta-dum-ne.  WM   a  big  town  where  Visalia  now  is.  Were  'bad 


ans. 


.  WIKTGHUllMB 


Gboi-Mook*  Had  village  whera  Farmersville  now  is.     Were 

hsd  Indians* 

Chpo^'-mtt.  Had  village  on  what  is  now  Pislier's  ranch, 
lad  Indians,   "want  to  fight  all  time** 

Tah-cbs .  Lived  at  Tulare  Lake.     Bad  Indians. 

3Bo-see«''\poia.  Lived  at  S^quaw  Valley.     "Bad,  fight  all  time." 

C!h&-0Bh»  she -shoo  (or  Ghe-o- she -shoo).     Lived  at  Drum 
Valley,     ©ood  Indieins. 

lUk-satch-e.  Lived  at  Ssdiom  falley.     ©ood  Indians.     Used 
to  kill  plenty  deer  and  bring  meat  down  here  to  Viktchumne . 

» 

Bah-do-sha.  Lived  at  Three  Rivers.     ®ood  Indians.     Old 
S'ally  (Wik-e-ja-ru)  he  says  was  dau^^ter  of  the  old  chief  of  the 
Bah-do-sha,  hut  was  brought  vap  among  the  Wiktchumne  and  speaks  their 
language  instead  of  her  own. 


Olid  Jim  says  the  Wiktchumrae  used  to  catch  Elk  (Sbo-koi) 
Iby  setting  slip  moose  snares  for  them  in  their  trails  and  catching 
them  hy  the  legs.     The  snare  was  attached  to  some  kind  of  a  spring 
pole.     — . 


WIKCHUMTJE 


On  October  7,  1902,   I  stopped  at  noon  and  lunched  at  the 
Wikchurane  Indian  camp  on  the  north  side  of  Kaweah  River  about  a  mile 
or  mile  and  a  half  above  the  Lemon  Ctove  bridge.     Talked  a  long  time 
with  the  oldest  man  left  in  the  tribe  —  Jim  Harrison  they  call  him  — 
who  lives  here  with  his  daughter  and  her  baby,   all  of  whom  1  photo- 


graphed in  a  group 


OfjllQW 


1 

Bob  Ogien)  was  at  home,  but  we  afterward  met  her  husband  on  the 


•ja-rti 


the 


others  are  out  at  work  picking  fruit  near  Farmersville.  • 

I  got  old  Jim  Harrison  to  go  over  the  vocabulary  I  got  here 
before  (See  Vol.  1,   this  Journal,  pp.   74-76)   and  to  give  me  a  number 
of  additional  words,  all  of  which  I  am  adding  to   the  fonrier. 


.»  >■ 


WIK-CHOMNE 


There  are   said  to  be  3  camps  of  Wik-chimme  (Yokut  nation) 
Indians  near  Lemon  Cove,  about  2  or  3  miles  within  the  foothills. 
(See  pp.  72-77,  &  p.  80) 

Here  at  Redstone  Park  [  34  miles  from  Visalia]  Indians 
used  to  abound,  as  shown  by  the  circular  depressions  marking  ancient 
camp  sites,  and  by  the  l£urge  numbers  of  mortar  holes  in  the  granite 
rocks.  In  one  place  about  li  mile  above  Bedstone's  house  I  counted 


25  mortar  holes  in  one  flattish  rock,  and  dozens  of  others  scattered 
over  other  rocks  near  by.  The  pestles  and  grinding  stones  abound  — 
averaging  at  least  2  to  every  mortar  hole.   They  are  big  and  flatteded 


L L.-t-e.  <*<-  CO 


y-t-fi— 


^■■.^- 


-<Z> 


at  one  end  for  rubbing,  and  taper  ^o  a  conical-cylindrical 
part,  smoothly  rounded  «t  the  end  for  hammering  the  acorns 

■Q.  /y.  ft  -  i'-/-   V/  <2aJ?.    y" 

in  the  mortar  holes.     All  the  mortar  holes  are'Smoothly 


■X-^^T Vi 


polished  and  beautifully  smooth  and  symnetrical  inside,  with  a  slope 
like  a  thimble.  They  average  8-9  inches  in  depth  and  8  in.  in 
diameter  just  within  the  top,  whence  they  taper  to  about  3  or  4  inches 


at  bottom. 


currow  heads. 


fragments  of  pottery,  blue  and 
rOne  told  me  that  he  has  found  ' 


points. 


—Calif.  Journal  for  1902,  9,  July  12,  1902. 
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*   * 


"Th©  followir^  tradition  was  obtained  by  George  V/.  Stewart 
in  1903»  from  Jim  Herrington*  and  Indian  then  ill  and  now  dead* 
of  the  V/ukohamni  or  Wiktsumne  tribe  of  the  Yokuts.  This  tribe 
lived  on  tlis  Kaweah  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  present  town 
of  Lemon  Cove: 

*LojTg  ago  tiie  whole  world  was  rock  and  there  was  neither 
flre^orlitilit.  The  coyote  ( kaiyu)  sent  his  brother*  the  wolf 
^ewavet4  iweyit)  >  into  the  mountainei  telling  him:  "Gro  upward 
until  you  come  to  a  large  lake»  wlnere  you  will  see  fire.  Then 
t..,;ie  some  of  it."  Tne  wolf  did  as  ordered  by  the  coyote,  and 

4 

aft  or  some  fightir^,  obtained  a  part  of  the  fire.  From  this  he 
made  the  moon  and  then  the  sun»  and  put  them  in  the  sky.  Then 


it  was  li/rht»  and  has  been  so  ever  since. 


The  eagle  (toohit*  djokhid)  kept  the  coyote  at  work*  and 
tl«  latter  made  the  pant]:)er  (wuhusetj  wohoshit)  and  the  wolf  help 
him..  Tlie  coyote  made  the  springs  and  streams.  He  worked  very 
hard  to  do  this.  Tl;ien  he  and  the  eagle  made  people.  Tiiey  also 
made  deer  and  elk  and  antelope  and  all  >^;^e  animals*  and  put 
fish  into  the  water.  Tliey  gave  these  animals  to  the  people  who 
went  everywhere  and  killed  tlie  game  for  food. 


and 


"In  time  there 


will  be  too  many  people  and  they  will  kill  us."  Now  the  coyote 


make 


panther  said:  "They  will  kill  us  if  we  do  not  gp  away."  "Then 


9       > 


go  up."  the  eagle  told  him*  The  peuither  anew  red  *I  have  no 
fo&thers*  I  oannot  fly*  I  cannot  go  up**  *Then  go  to  ths 
mountains,*  said  the  eagle*  To  th9  wolf  he  said:  *(xo  to  the 
hillsi*  and  the  coyote:  *(j0  to  the  plains**  The  three  went 


and 


«t 


Eugene  L*  Uenefee  and  Fred  A*  Dodge:  History  of  Tulare  and 
Kings  Countieii  p*  119 t  Los  ioigeles,  1913*  Historic  Record  Co 


OCHAMNEE  INDIAN  TRIBB 

(Excerpt,  letter  from  Geo.  W.  Stewart, 
P.O.Box  1132,  Sacramento,   Calif.,  April  1,  1929) 

The  ♦^Ochamanee  Indian  tribe,**  mentioned  in  your  letter 
of  March  S6th,  is  the  trihe  Tvhich  fomerly  oacupied  the 
territory  on  the  Kavveah  River  near  Lemon  Cove,  long  known  to 
resident  white  people  as  the  Wutchumna  trihe.     The  name  has 
also  "been  spelled  Wadjumna,  Wiktsumne  and  otherwise. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  you  were  surprised  to  hear  of  the 
Ochamanees.     The  name  is  thus  spelled  by  (/eorge  Magly,   fomerly 
a  Ranger  in  Sequoia  National  Park  and  now  residing  near  Yisalia, 
and  the  item  you  refer  to  I  believe  was  given  to  the  local 
newspaper  by  him.     The  Father  of  Dick  Icho,  mentioned  in  the 
item,  is  Henry  Icho,  who  lives  near  Magly 's  house,  but  he  is 
not  a  "Tribal  chief."     I  think  in  a  letter  I  once  received  from 
Magly  he  spelled  the  name  of  this   tribe  "Oachamanee." 

Old  members  of  the  tribe  have  told  me  that  in  the  summer 
time  they  sometimes  went  into  the  mountains  as  far  as  Mineral 
King,  but  I  have  never  heard  of  them  being  dwellers  in  the 
Giant  porest  or  elsewhere  in  the  hi^er  Sierra. 


f 


CALIFORNIA  JOURIIAL,  VOL, I,  1902.   EXTRACTS 
WIK-CHUMIE  (YOKUT  NATION) 


July  12,1902.  Tliere  are  said  to  be  3  camps  of  V/ik-chumne  (Yokut 


Indians  near  Lemon  Cove,  about  2  or  3  miles  within  the  foothills. 
See  pp. 72-77,  &  p. 80.  This  Journal --reference  copied  belov/, 

August  5,1902. — In  evening  Broder  and  I  visited  tv/o  ca/nps  of 
V/ikchumne  Indians  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river(Kav;eah^)   The  upper 
one  consists  of  a  sick  man,  his  daughter,  a  girl  about,  and  4  small 


children  of  assorted  sizes,  the  oldest  perhaps  10  or  12. 

The  lov/er  camp  contains  an  old  squaw  (Sally  Net,  whose  real 
name  she  tells  me  is  Wik-ki-ja-ru),  daugliter  of  the  old  chief^^ 


two  families  (or  pairs  of  adults,  one  rather  young)  and  several  childnn. 
They  tell  me  the  third  cair^) (which  is  back  a  mile  or  two  inthe  hills) 
jas  recently  moved  bodily  dov/n  to  Farmersville,  near  Visalia,  to  work 
picking  fruit.    They  told  me  also  that  the  Y/ik-chum-ne  used  tof^ 
number  fully  5000  and  occupied  the  valley  now  Imovm  as  Lemon  Cove,  anc' 
the  rivor  valley  both  up  and  dov/n  for  some  distance,  but  tliat  they  hav 
died  off  until  only  about  40  remain,  all  told  (5  or  6  families). 

Each  of  the  two  camps  visited  consisted  of  a  winter  house 


rouglily  made  of  boards,  with  a  stone  chimney,  and  a  brush  shelter  or 
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canopy  to  protect  from  the  sun,   situated  a  little  distance  back  from 
the  river(say  15-20  rods),  and  a  brush  shelter  close  to  the  river  ban' 
in  the  narrov/  fringe  of  trees,  v/here  they  appear  to  spend  most  of  the 


summer. 


V/e  forded  the  river  first  belov/  the  upper  camp,  where  the  Indian- 
have  a  lov/  dam  of  loose  stones  which  raises  the  water  a  foot  or  tv/o  a 
makes  a  shallov/  pond.   Here  I  found  the  woman  of  the  camp  standing 
naked  (except  for  something  around  her  middle) in  the  v/ater  washing 


clothes.   I'Vhen  she  saw  me  I  was  very  near,  hidden  by  the  fringe  of 
trees.  She  told  me  to  *go  way*  and  picked  up  a  loose  dress  and  put 
it  on,  laughing  all  the  time  as  if  she  thought  it  a  great  joke.  The 
boys  were  fishing  v/ith  a  long-handled  spear  made  by  winding  tv/o 


sharpened  stiff  wires  on  the  end  of  a  slender  pole,  so 


'  1 1 "  I  I  ]  I  ]  I 


They  had  a  little  garden  in  a  little  nook  close  to  the  river  wh 

« 

they  were  grov/ing  tomatoes,  v/ater  melons,   corn,  beans,   and  perliaps 
one  or  tv/o  other  vegetables. 

After  putting  her  gown  on  the  squav;  led  me  back  to  the  house. 


v/here  her  husband  lay  on  the  ground  sick,  evidently  far  gone  v/ith  cons- 
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consumption.       Both  talk  some  English  and  I  got  from  them  a  couple  of 
hasicets  and  a  small  vocabulary  including  numerals.       This  I  got  over 
again  from  the  Indians  at  the  lower  carrqp,   and  took  pains  to  check  up  • 
discrepancies,   so  it  seems  fairly  correct.     It  should  be  noted  hov/ever 
that  h  and  p,  and  d  and  t,   sound  so  much  alike  in  certain  words 
that  one  cannot  always  he  sure  which  is  meant. 


r  VOCABULAHY  LEFT  OUT. 


S-\^ 
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These  Indians  have  a  fev/  crude  earthen  pots,  roughly  made  of  clay 
and  baked,  which  they  cook  in   They  appear  to  be  something  nev/ — 


bably  taw^ht  them  by  the  whites.  I  did  not  see  any  larger  than 


6  or  7  inches  in  diameter. 


/ 


f  6  "t  vaj.  v  S  K  Ov 


Old  Wi-ki-ja-ru  is  a  fine  old  grey  headed  full-blood  Wi 


squav/.   She  told  me  her  father  was  chief  (Cap-tail)  and  used  to  hunt 
deer  and  bear  in  the  mountains  about  Mineral  King  and  also  at  what  she 
called  Monache-yak. 

It  was  pathetic  to  hear  her  tell  about  the  destruction  of  her 
once  numerous,  powerful  and  prosperous  people,  since  the  coming  of  tho 


whites.   She  says  truly  that  the  handful  now  remaining  will  be  gone 
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in  a  few  yesrs  and  the  tribe  will  then  be  extinct— "all  gone".  She 
gave  me  her  father's  arrow  straightener  and  told  me  she  had  lived  with 
it  all  her  life. 


According  to  Stephen  Barton  and  Geo  .W.Stewart  the  V/ikchumne  claim 
to  have  originated  at  or  near  a  big  rock  knovm  as  Homer's  Nose,  betwe 


canyons  of  east  and  South  Fork  of  Kav/eah(and  in  plain  sight  from  Kaweh 
Delta),  by  union  of  V/olf  and  Eagle. 


•August  6.  Before  starting  again  we  crossed  the  river  and  got  some 
more  information  from  the  Indians.  V/e  also  visited  the  lime-kilii  and 
looked  at  a  lot  of  mortar  holes(10  in  all)  in  the  lime  rock  on  top  of 
the  quarry  and  only  recently  uncovered.   They  were  buried  under  6  inch 
to  a  foot  and  a  half  of  soil  and  were  unknov/n  until  a  few  da"s  afjo 
when  the  quarry  men  uncovered  them.   The  old  ones  are  about  9  inches 
in  diameter  by  ten  10  in  depth. 

I  am  told  that  there  is  a  splendid  lot  of  these  old  mort^or 
holes  in  a  large  rock  on  Kav/eali  River  near  Delta  nursery,  about  12 
miles  below  Lenion  Vove  and  8  miles  from  Yisalia. 


WIKCHIMJE  INDIANS. 


VISALIA 


The  Wikchumne  Indian  men  are  of  ordinary  size;  the  middle-aged 
women  short  and  thick— in  fact  very  large  and  heavy,  but  good  looking. 
The  old  v/omen,  while  by  no  means  slender,  are  much  less  fat  than  the 
middle-aged.  Apparently  the  fat  is  taken  on  during  the  child-bearing 
period.  They  are  fertile,  having  many  children. 


August  7r-At  a  ranch  about  three  miles  from  Visalia,  we  came  across 
the  3d  or  Dry  Creek  Camp  of  Lemon  Cove  V/ikch\irani  Indians,  picking  frui 
fruit,  already  mentioned,  as  having  gone  to  Farmer sville— which  was 
a  mistake  as  they  are  nearer  Visalia.    They  were  picking  and 

I. 

sfjiitting  peaches  for  drying. There  appeared  to  be  two  falilies  from 
Lemon  Cove  (Dry  Creek)  and  1  from  6  miles  below  Mill  Creek  on  King 
River.   These  appear  to  be  all  the  V/ikchumne  Indians  in  existence 
with  the  possible  exception  of  a  2d  family  near  Mill  Creek,  which  Mr. 
Stewart  thinks  he  knows  of.   This  would  make  6  or  7  families 
and  less  than  forty  persons  including  children,  all  told,  as  v/hat  are 
now  left  of  the  V/ikchurane  tribe. 

According  to  Mr.Stev/art  and  these  Indians  the  Wikchumni  never 
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inhabited  the  country  where  Yisalia  now  stands,  but  kept  farther  up 
the  Kaweah  River.  The  Indians  at  Yisalia  v/ere  Tadumne . 

Between  them  and  the  V/ikchunme  were  the  Kav/eas  (or'  Ka-wa-ah) 
At  Kiree  Rivers  were   the  Fowl gha  I}^^,-*- ^ w a , ^q^I^  ^ 3 
At  Mill  Creek  and  Eshom  Valley  tlio  Indians  are  Mc-sa-chi. 


WIKCHlttHIE 


REDSTONE  PARK 


August  5,1902. — After  luncheon  I  hired  John  Broder  to  drive  me  and 
ray  outfit  to  Lemon  Cove (15  miles)  where  we  spent  the  night.   The 
road  from  Redstone  follows  the  Kav/eah  River  to  v/ithin  a  couple  of 
miles  of  Lemon  Cove,  which  is  a  fine  small  flat  bottomed  valley  in 


the  foot  hills  near  the  plain  a  mile  or  so  south  of  the  river 


REDSTONE  PAHK.    MORTAR  HOLES. 
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July  12,  1902.   Here  at  Redstone  Park  Indians  used  to  abound, 
as  shov/n  "by  the  circular  depressions  making  aneient  camp  sites, 
and  by  tlie  large  number  of  mortar  holes  in  the  granite  rocks.   In 
one  place  about  1  and  a  half  miles  above  Redstone's  house  I  counted 
25  mortar  holes  in  one  flattish  rock,  and  dozens  of  others  scattered 
over  other  rocks  near  by.   The  pestles  and  grinding  stones  abound— 


averaging  at  least  two  to  every  mortar  hole. 


They  are  big 


and  flattened  at  one  end  for  rubbing,  and 


taper  to  a 


conical-cylindrical  part,  smoothly  rounded  at  the  end  for  hammering 


the  acorns  in  the  mortar  holes. 


All  of  tlie  mortar  holes  are  smooth- 


ly polished  and  beautifully  smooth  and  symetrical  inside,  v/ith  a 
slope  like  a  thimble.   They  average  8-9  inches  in  depth  and  8  in 
diameter  just  v/ithin  tlie  top  whence  they  taper  to  about  3  or  4 


inches  at  bottom. 


I  found  a  fev^  fragements  of  pottery,  blue  and  brown,  but  no 
arrov/  heads.     AL. Redstone  told  me  that  he  has  foimd  very  fev/  arrow 


points. — California  Journal. 
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Wvk-oKun- 


Ta;^l(2_ 
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}^i-Vi>^^ 


The  Indiana  in  the  InMe  r«f!ion  of  thft  Tulare  Vr^lley,   b  rorft 
thft  fi^vant  of  tho  Aiflerlc^nH  ^.nd  for  mfirry  y<^-nr»3  aft<*r  f?fllu>r«^.rt 
to  tViir  "Drlnitivfi  Ti^bitn  In  nof^rly  all  th«tt  portf^tned  to 
tn^ir  TaodeB  of  oolleotlnr  their  livQlUiood  nnfl  tlio  nnte.riilB 
th"»t  const itut=5fl  tho  9t*«pl^  f^rtiole  j  of*  their  dl^^t,     Ab  the  laK© 
•TfiSion,  Vis;  Tulnro,  Buena  Vist^J  and  K^m- ''.•^I'os  v/i-.r-.'  -^a'   t'-.r  tirae 
f^in  or  wntftf,  and  oxtr»n(lod  for  n  dlntancft  of  more  th'^n  one 
hundred  rniion  Horth  nnd  south  in  the  lo^-^^^t   ^m^n^^Xon  of  V.\r' 
v«13ey,  find  vT'-o  nbtindantly  stooXed  v?ith  excellent  fir?h,  not  to 
Tnention  the  r?!yrtp-d3  of  vmt«r  fowl,  that  oongri^fent^d  h^-.re  dnrinc 
the  ^nll  and  Winter  fieanon,     The  shallow  «^horo',  whei'c  you  could 
wnde  into  the  la"-«a  for  a  nile  or  raore,  v;er»*.,   literally  pavj'^d 
wlt»^  the  frest  wflter  olarta  and  tho  fringf*  of  Flag  that  fTrt-w 
piround  thft  ahnllow  shores  prt>du:^ed  ft  root  thnt  yielded  a  otarch 
th'^t  w^B  «3  bountiful  a;?  it  vi^b  nutritlouw.     In  ^rder  to 
ffnoiHtnte  tho  aev.^ral  of  their  oanpf*  froia  point  to  point, 
Qfi  v^ell  fliB  to  crofjH  the  loKefj  when  ne-;e33^ry,  thpy  h«d  to 
hnvo  rto??tf3  or  o^no^*»,   «»nd  nn  ther«  w^^i  no  timber  euitnble  for 
micih  Vnnv  fo\ind  q  ready  »ub^■^titute  in  tho  Tule  ?^tnlKf^, 
which  rrevr  In  the  £in?o'>teat  profusion  evory;7he"'<'),   ^^nd  which  nould 
be  rowdily  found  fron  K>  to  is  fe*^t  in  length. 

4 

When  they  w?itted  to  r.n1'vrt  n  bopt  or  fi   »Bf;.3  8a»  a«  they  Trare 
f»fllle'^i,  they  aent  the  iTomon  in  v^ith  I^nivng  to  out   the 
ion-est  tiileo,  they  could  find,     Thf^y  w«rf.  c^.thered  out  nt  one 
■nltine  nnd  at)r*^a4  out   to  dry,  when  sufficiently  drie  l  ri  nrge 
lot  of  f^een  willow     v?it:i«3  v?ero  gathor«d,     also  no ^o  poleg 
thnt  were  T)e«XflfJ  nmi  mrdenod  v^y  u  rntia-T  in  th?^  fi--^.,  nnd        ■?»•» 
!^e  lon^  i>L^  the.  oonte-^pl^^ted  bont  ^-^n  intended  to  be, 

Thf^  worsen  then  tooX  the  dry  tulea,   Inid  tliem  do?m 
sriQot>^ly  on  the  ground,   strunfr  out  to  thf^  len.Tth  of  th^^  pro- 
poned bont,   1<^,   18  or  .-^O  feet  ae  the  omm  mi^ht  bo,   lap.ing  the 
bnttfi  nt  th^^  oenter  nnd  then  o-^usinc  t]w  roll  to  t-^i-or  cis'r 
fnrihlnn  fror!  tho  -^«ntor  anah  w?iy  to  hothiftc  '\i  imah  end* 

They  then  tooK.  the  nnall  green  prithea  nnd  tightly  bound  the 
bundle  cors'^enalns  at  the  centre  nn"  bound  then  ;^t   intervnls 
of  ^bout  1?,  inchest,  the  whole  leni;tn,     /;fter  they  hnd  for.'":tv« 
Pi  I'^rre  n ''^b<=tr  of  nuch  bunilePi,   aooording  to  the  cip^ioity  of 
the  bo.nt  they  '^ropoaed  to  oonstriiot,  they  Ju  tt  laid  t^JO  cundl<  > 
f^ide  bv  fji  ie  nnd  hc.\mri  ther^  tirl-ter  the  whole  length.     They  tlion 
follovred  on  rith  others  pl<ioiniT  thw  '^i?le  by  si  e  and  bin  'in?: 
'th'^-^  securely  until  they  hniX  f\  plat-form  the  size  and  ohipo  of 
of  the  I'Otton  of  th^^  propo'^ed  boat,  tnporins  to  nothin::  nt  e^oh 
erd.     Th'^y  ihim  fomed  another  on  top  of  this  fAnt  foundation 
aM  boimd  there  securely  in  n  niriilnr  mnnno?%   riniin^  the  >.fhole 
seourely  to  the  bottoji.       They  bound  two  poles 
om    oRch  fi''o  to  the  bo r, ton  >  Int-forr:  Vv-^nlni^  thorf  so  qs  to 
H*.^r^-»  i!;v»*»  flrnfif.  tofMhem  *5t   tiie  bow  ^nd   ftt  rn.     These. wej!w 
c,ttQijv,(»iy  no'in'l   "Ith  crrenrj  vrlthiT?  nn   -ir^  not   tc     be   ■^.<^**.n  or  the 
rut  Bi'ie  of  thJ^  bo«t,  Thene  pol«'*     r»nu3t^d  the  toit  %o  be  -^tiff 
f>^_/t  ,?ri-yieldinr  t?:irr.  o  ^«=(^t  v-eip  .t   v  s  plnomeithf^r  in  the  bow 
or  'ito-n,   fkn  the-  cnse  rlrht  b-.     They  rront  on  in  thlfi  wy 
oonntr'iotinr  l^^/er  nft  r  l^yer  Ajitil  they  h^d  auf^.loient 
bound     together' to  b«>    •■nr'^ble  or   vi  rortinij;    '  cTr«<^;t  raight  in  thr; 
\-^tny*.     The  ou*  Si  ?o  w-is?  carefully  trirtnod  with  ":ni7«.-;  of  ^H   pro- 
Jnotini:  endfJ  nnd  th«  i^oat   >ffhen  finl  jhnd  wj^s  n  nolid  corp'^ct 
n!«*ss  o"^  tnlw     st^l^vs  nnd  the  to  ■   -iwooth  J^nd  trin  n?5  tho  dpnl: 
rf  'i  «!hiT>. 


men  completed  it  rode  the  '  ?iter  ns   Vuoyant    as  a  duck  nnd 
could  -be  handl.-d  as  seourely  and  as  oaaily  ns  any  boat.     When  not 
in  use  it  v/^is  drnwn  out  of  the  wntep  and,  allov/nd  to  dry  out. 
And  by  careful  use  it  could  toe.  made  to  lost  a  long  timt  .     We 
learn  frora  the  liistory  of  tlie  Conquistadores  of  I'Sxioo  and 
Peru  that  similar  craft  were  in  use  on  the  laK«s  of  Mexico,^ 
plS  en  the  L^keB  of  th^^  Peru,  particularly  upon  La'/.e  •Titicaoa," 
i"     r,oo  f  et  about     sea  level  and  at  the  North  end  of  w.iich 
n^  found  the  Cyclor>e'^.n  remains  of  imerse  buildin?;3  vrhich 
s^n  norer  to  hr.ve  be.  n  cor  leted  and  which  belonf^ed  to         a 
"nter^or  cl^iiLatlon  to  that  of  the  Inoas     fouiid  then  by 

Pizar-o,  u  on  some  of  which  v/e re  found  f^Y^^l^jr^-^d  uoh  -.s 
H'me  Kind  of  "Balsa"  in  use  then,  as  at  this  d'^y,  aTid  -'^0;J.  ;S 
oS^Tulore  Indians  seer,  to  h -ve  ilnderstood  the  best  principles 

of  their  construction. 


10^ 


\H\V.--t^W' 


UjVv^-'K<. 


i.,^.\M~ 


11  \1 


oz. 


^ff^  Wt^^JAskA^C  iAtfe. 


Mil 


^^-^^HvX^AK  ivt— lUvA 


'\^-4.>^ 


ff 


\ 


i^l>SD 


( 


JUk-^  (aa^  £U^_  Lv^  v^;^j^  ^ 


(lolts;  «|  Fai»^vj 


^^■^-^   '    1^>^ea.vx>i^ 


Volcu^-V 


^^^-^-^^l^ckXj^^S)^ 


iT}£ 


xloum^ 


^^-OUoV^ 


OLK)^ 


-U^rU 


^ 


WIKTCHUMKE 


•mtttmmm»^ 


MB^SDBES   (Shaman  fee  reminders): 


G.MaXlery:  4tli  Aim.Rept.Bur.Sth.for  1882-85' 


pp.159. 


1686. 


Same:  In  10th  Ann.Bept«for  1888-69: 


pp.374. 


1698. 


/ 


WUtJ^a^,,,....^ 


ItoiX 


^^y^J-4^ 


-KfilK  .^s^ 


l'^>^>-^->'^-*->-Ts     Raj>.aJOvj 


L&Ta 


^ 


^:t:?D=^  •  <^  jlO  , 


^L-^^A^''^^^)^^.^^ 


•  •   .   • 


•   •   • 


^JISU 


•   •  •  • 


*  •  «  « 


^ 


The  Indian  name  of  Jim  Breeches  is  Tip-pe-no.       His  wife*s 
name  is  Hin-na-wat;     his  mother's,  Mo-koo-e-yut. 

They  are  Y/iktchumnes ,  as  elsev/here  stated,  and  have  come  here)     p/ 


in  recent  years  from  Lemon  Cove  on  Kaweali  River. 


M-^0|f?to 


WIK-GHOMNE 


On  AugutBt  5,  1902,  in  tha  evening,  Br  Oder  and  I  Tisitei 
two  canipB  of  Wik-chum-ne  Indians  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 


N 


U^^^  ^^^''""V 


V 


1  ^ 


V 


GR^^  ^  f 


(fo  ^  , 


INDIANS  OF  KERN  CO. 


Ih 


'Tul 


((•i;  V 


Wachamni 


.<M« 


'MonoB,  and'Tejons.   ........  The  liEinache  Indians,  who  formerly 


t'afr^   -i  ■■  J  ■■  V 


lived  here,  nearly  all  left  and  are  living  in  the  mountains." 
—History  of  Kern  Co.  95-96,  San  Francisco,  1883. 


Jas.  D.  Savage  in  1851  reports  the  Indians  of  this  section 


as  follows: 


Kings  River  Indj-ans 


•  lEMsheri  es 

*  Cassawaf 
Kem  liver  Indians 

*  Taches 


1000 


•**,--1f:f'' 


*  Tohoimtos 


1000 
700 


Tulare  Lake  Indians 
*  Tuieuranaaiiz    1000 


t^>^»'. 


*  tots  Indiems  &  neighbors    5000 


—  Ibid,  96. 


, '  DOCTORS  AND  SHAUANS  (MONACHE  &  YOKUT) 

A.  H.  Gay  ton ,»  Yokuta>Mono  Chief  a  and  SVwiiAym  «    1930 
VTribaa  names  am  groups  written  as  Gayton  writes  them. ) 

Yokuts  and  Western  Mono  (general  statements)     pp. 388-391. 
tobonuch  (from  'Merican  Joe.  with  George  Dick  inte  ipreting)  p. 392. 
Waksachi   (from  Sam  Ostom  &  Josie  Alonzo)  pp.  392-394. 
Wukchuffini  (Mary  Pohot,  Jim  Britches.  Sam  &  Bob  Osborn)  pp.394.39e. 
Choinimni  (from  Josie  Alonzo)  395-397. 
Nutunutu  (from  Josie  Alonzo)  pp. 396-397. 

« 

Tachi  (from  Josie  Alonzo)  pp.397. 
Bankalachi  (from  Frank  Manuel)  p. 398. 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN  CHIEFS  AND  SHAMANS 
Entimbi^ich  and  Wobonuch.  p.  399,  400. 
Wukchumni,  p. 400. 
Kechayi,  p. 400. 


'^ 


^ 


) 

TREATIiiS  WITH  imiK&  TRIBES,  SOUTHERfJ  CALIF.,  1851 


The  followir^  account  of  treaties  made  by  the  Indiem 
Conmi 3 s loners  in  the  San  Joaquin  region,  giving  najnes  of 
tribes,  was  published    in  the  Daily  Alta  California, 
May  10,  1851, — 

Two  of  the  U.  S.  Indian  Commissionera  are  now  in  this  city 


They  have  completed  treaties  with  16  tribes  of  Mountain 

Indians,  besides  the  5  tribes  on  the  Mezcedea  River,  21  tribes 
in  all.     The  names  of  the  mountain  Indian  tribes  are  , 
^How-ech-eis.   -Chuck-chau-oes.  Chou«chil«liea . -PQ^hQ-naoh^aa . 
and  Nook- cho OS.  5  tribes,  subject  to  the  Grand  Chief 
Nai>yak~qua.  who  ia  represented  by  the  CommiBsioners  as  a 
brave  warrior  and  wise  man. 

The < Pit- each- es. >  Cas-soes .  Toom-nas.  Tal-lin-ches  .  and 
■  Pas-ke-eaB,  are  subject  to  the  Chief  Tcxii-quit.     The>Wa-cha^hets. 
^  I- tech-es .  >  Caio-e-niro-nip . .  Cho-ki-me-nas .  No-to-no- tos  and 
'We-mal- ches  are  under  a  grand  Chief  called  Pas-qual.       There 
are  parts  of  2  or  3  tribes  which  would  not  come  in  to  treat. 
Some  of  these,  it  is  understood,  fractions  of  the  Chow- chil- lies. 
The  Commissioners  finding  it  in$)os8ible  to  treat  with  them. 
Major  Savage  with  3  companies  move*  against  them,  came  up 

them  with  only  a  rive  r  between ,  and  had  a  skinnish,  killing 
2  or  3  of  them.* 

Daily  Alta  California,  May  10,   1851, 


1JID1AN3  C?  T-L/.RE  COniT-T    B/.™R  HTH  SAN?/.  B/HBARA  IHOIAKB 


The  Sen  Francisco  Herrld  of  Dec.  11.  1B59    hrs  the  follow- 
ing notes  on  the  Imliens  of  tho  ^enta  Berbrra  Chennel: 

•♦Padro  Antonio  Ripoli,  who  had  charge  of  the  Kission 
of  i>anta  Barbara  bntween  1816  end  1827.  ppve  our  old  friend 
Dariel  Hill  before  he  left  for  Boston  in  18r8,  much  inforaation 
about  the  customs  of  the  Indirns  of  these  parts.       It  seems 
th?  t  they  had  hereabouts  the  original  Oalifomia  Mint.      The 
Indian!?  of  the  Tulare  Country  generally  camo  over  cnce  a 
y^ar,  m  bands  of  from  aO  to  30,  male  end  fenal?,  on  foot,  and 


armed  ;nt'n  bows  and  irrows. 


nanoche 


thick  suger,  made  from  v7hat  is  now  crlled  honey  dew  rnd  the 
s-^ect  cariFa  cent,  and  put  up  into  f^mll  oblong  sacVs  made 
of  grtss  end  swamp  flags;  also,  nut  pine  rnd  v/iif^   tobrcco, 
poundofj  find  mixed  with  lime.       This  preprration  of  nrtivc 
tobrcco,   vj.s  c«' lied 


,  an(1v7rs    used  by  then  for 


chewing, 


These  articles  were  excharged  for  a  spcciep  of  money 
frornthe  Indian  mint  of  the  Santa  Barbara  ranchcrirs,  celled 

This  dcscrij  tion  of  money  consisted  of  pieces 
of  rounded  shells,    nth  r  hole  in  thcjmiddle  ncdc  fron  the 
fcerdePt  part  of  the  small  edible  wVite  mussel  of  cur  shores. 


:)onf?a. 


fms  from  the 


which  wss  brought  in  canoes  by  the 
island  of  Sfmtff  Kosal* 

This  cli;;uin^  fro*-   thr  ban  Francisco  H*" raid  of  i^ec.ll,  1859. 
pLy  be  fo'md^in  tho  Hsyos  Oollocticn.  vol.39.  p.60-bl,  m 
the  Bancroft  Library. 

j^QTK:       The  above  crticle  is  reprinted  by  A. 3. Taylor,   in 

the  Ualif.  n;mor,,vpl.l3.  no. 15.  June  1,  Ig^.,  i)!*  -^^  ^^°®^ 
no!  montiSn  linlt  it  Fi.  s  w^er  fjcl6re  bem  published. 
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TULARE^OS  IHDIANS 


The  following  note  on  the  Tularelios  Indiana  la  a  paga 
of  MS  In  the  Pinart  Colleotlon  of  the  Bancroft  Llbraxy^and  la 
apparently  In  Pinart 'a  writing.—,      tno  date! 

•  » 

"TulareHoa*—  The  Tulareftoe  live  In  the  mountain  wll<ier» 
neaa  of  the  Four  Creeka,  Poralunoula  (or  Kern  or  Current^ River 
and  the  TeJon«  and  wander  thence  towarda  he  headwatera  of  the 
Mo Java  and  the  neighborhood  of  th©  ^ahulllaa»  Their  preaent 
oommon  name  belongs  to  the  Spanish  and  Mexican  tlmea  and  la 
derived  from  the  word  tulara  (a  swamp  with  flags).  They  were 
formerly  attached  to  the  mlaslons  of  Sta.  Ynes«  Sta.  Barbara^  La 
Purl  A  ma  and  San  Buenaventura  In  Sta.  Barbara  Cy  and  San  Fernando 
In  Lois  Angeles  Coxmty.  They  are  all  of  one  family;  there  la  very 
little  difference  In  the  language  spoken  by  the  aeveral  ranoherlaa. 

strata 

According  to  the  .census  Just  oompleted«  there  remain  606 
Indians  donestlcated  In  Sta.  Bax4>ara  Cy;  male  324 j  female  282; 
males  and  females  over  2^   years  of  age 4  304;  all  probably  claiming 
affiliation  with  the  Tularenoa.  Prom  the  aame  source  we  learn 
that  In  Tulare  county  there  are  6800  domesticated  Indiana  (male) 
and  female  2600  —  over  21  years  of  age  3,787 j  under  21  years 


the  white  Inhabitants  of  the  coun 
They  speak  the  Santa  Ynez  tongue* 


»\ 


INDIANS  OP  TULARE  COUNTRY  BARTER  WITH  SANTA  BARBARA  INDIANS 

The  San  Francisco  Htrald  of  Dtc.  11,  1859,  has  the  follow- 
ing notes  on  the  Indians  of  the  Sanita  JSarbazia  Ohannel: 


**?adre  Antonio  Ripoli,  who  had  charge  of  the  Mission 
of  Santa  Barbara  between  1816  and  1827,  gave  our  old  friend 
Baniel  Hill  before  he  left  for  Boston  in  1828,  much  information 
about  the  customs  of  the  Indians  of  these  parts.   It  seems 
that  they  had  hereabouts  the  original  California  Mint*   The 
Indians  of  the  Tulare  Country  generally  came  over  once  a 
year,  in  bands  of  from  20  to  30,  male  and  femalf ,  on  foot,  and 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows*   They  brought  over  panoche  or 
thick  sugar,  made  from  what  is  now  called  honey  dew  and  the 
sweet  carisa  cane,  and  put  up  into  small  oblong  sacks  made 
of  grass  and  swamp  flags;  also,  nut  pine  end  wild  tobacco, 
pounded  and  mixed  with  lime.   This  preparation  of  native 


tobacco,  was  called 
chewing* 


,  and!|iras  used  by  them  for 


These  articles  were  exchanged  for  a  species  of  money 

( 
fromithe  Indian  mint  of  the  Santa  Barbara  rancherias,  called 

by  them  pon^*   This  description  of  money  consisted  of  pieces 

of  rounded  shells,  with  a  hole  in  the^iddle  made  from  the 

hardest  part  of  the  small  edible  white  mussel  of  our  shores, 

which  was  brought  in  canoes  by  the  Barbaraians  from  the 

island  of  Santa  Rosa? 


1859, 
in 


This  clipping  from  the  San  ifrancisco  Herald  of  Dec. 11, 
may  be  found  in  the  Hayes  Collection,  vol.39,  p. 60-61, 
the  Bancroft  Library. 

MQTR;   The  above  article  is  reprinted  by  A.S.Taylor,  in 


C' 


INDIANS  OP  LOWER  SAN  JOAQUIN  RIVER  AND  ADJACENT  FOOTHILLS 
Wm.  H.  Winter,  nho  visited  California  in  1844,  writes: 


During  our  stay  in  the  country  we  went,  in  company 
with  a  friend,  from  Capt. .Sutter's  to  the  South,  in  oraer 
to  examine  the  St.  WaklnelT  to  see  the  wild  horses,  and  to 
fisit  the  Capital,  Monte  Key,  We  proceeded  dom  the 
Sacramento,  passed  around  tne  head  of  ths  Bay,  and  came 
to  the  St.  Wakine  River,  thirty  miles  above  lis  mouth,  on 
the  third  day.  This  part  of  tne  country  is  inhabited  by 
a  veiy  troublesome  tribe  of  Indians  called  the  Horse 
Thieves,  and  contains  no  white  settlement.  The  character 
of  these  Indians  will  readily  be  inferred  from  their  name, 
whidi  is  most  appropriate.  They  have  long  been  hostile 
to  the  Spaniards,  and  a  short  time  previous  had  killed  a 
white  man.  and  it  was  therefore  necessary  for  us  to  be 
very  cautious  while  we  were  passing  through  their  country. 
They  have  their  Villages  in  the  small  valleys  and  nooks, 
deep  in  the  mountains,  where  they  keep  their  women  and 
children,  aid   to  which  they  fly  as  soon  as  they  have 
committed  any  depredation.  Among  these  fastnesses  they 

enjoy  their  booty  in  quiet,  the  Spaniards  not  daring  to 
follow  them  among  the  mountains,  Tney  subsist,  principally, 
upon  horse-flesh,  some  of  vihich  they  procure  from  the  wild 
bands  which  cover  the  Valley  of  the  St.  wakine,  but  prin- 
cipally from  the  Spanish  bands,  from  which  they  frequently 
drove  off  hundreds,  and  sometimes  thousands  of  horses.  Many 
of  these  Horse  Thieves  have  been  educated  in  the  Catholic 
Missions,  where  they  were  comfortably  fed  and  clothed,  and 
promised  homes  during  their  lives;  but  when  the  Missions 
were  broken  up— by  the  avarice  of  the  Spaniards,  these 
Indians  fled  to  tne  mountains,  from  whence  they  have  since 
continued  to  commit  depredations  and  destroy  tne  lives  and 
property  of  their  own  enemies  and  destroyers.-- 

Overton  Johnson  and  Wm.H.  Winter,  Route  across  the 
Rooky  Mountains  with__a  Description  of  Oregon  and 
CaliibrniaT  1846  [Reprint  in  Quarterly,  Oregon  Hist.Soc 
V0I.T.  No. 5,  313-314,  Sept.  1906. 
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INDIANS 


April   10,    1844. 


Fremont's  2cl  Expedition 


,-  California. 
••Several   Indians   came   down   the   river  to    see  us   in 


the   evening: 


we   gave    them  supper,    and   cautioned   them  against    stealing  our  horses; 
which   they  promised  not    to*  attempt  .•* 


Premonts  Expl.  Bxpd.    to  Oregon  &   North   California,    253,    1845 • 
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Premonts  2d  Expedition 

April  8,    1644. -Lake  Pork. Ion.    119<>   41  •    40'*   W.      dc^^oY. 

•*0n    the   opposite    side   we   found  some  forty  or  fifty   Indians^ 
who  had  come   to  meet  us  from  the   village   below.     We  made    them  some 
small  presents,    and   invited   them  to   accompany  us   to   our  encampment, 

4 

which,  after  about  three  miles  through  fine  oak  groves,  we  made  on 
the  river.   We  made  a  fort,  principally  on  account  of  our  animals. 
The  Indians  brought  otter  skins,  and  several  kinds  of  fish,  and 
bread  made  of  acorns,  to  trade.   Among  the-m  were  several  who  had 
come  to  live  among  these  Indians  when  the  missions  were  broken  up, 
and  who  spoke  Spanish  fluently.   They  infoianed  us  that  they  were 
called  by  the  Spaniards  mansitos,  (tame,)  in  distinction  from  the 
wilder  tribes  of  the  mount&ins.   They,  however,  think  themselves 
very  insecure,  not  knowing  at  what  unforseen  moment  the  sins  of  the 
latter  may  be  visited  on  them.   They  are  dark-skinned,  but  handsome 
and  intelligent  Indians,  and  live  principally  on  acorns  and  the 
roots  of  the  tule,  of  which  also  their  huts  are  made." 

Fremont's  Expl.  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  252,  1645. 
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Fremont's  2d  Expedition       ^ 

April  13,  1844. -Mountains  on  Pass  Creek,  California. 

A 
"In  the  evening  a  Christian  Indian  rode  into  the  camp,  well 

dressed,  with  long  spurs,  and  a  sombrero ^  and  speaking  Spanish 
fluently.   It  was  an  unexpected  apparition,  and  a  Strang*  and  pleasant 
sight  in  this  desolate  gorge  of  a  mountain — an  Indian  face,  Spanish 
costume,  jingling  spurs,  and  horse  equipped  after  the  Spanish 
manner.   He  informed  me  that  he  belonged  to  one  of  the  Spanish  missions 
to  the  south,  distant  two  or  three  days*  ride,  and  that  he  had  ob- 
tained from  the  priests  leave  to  spend  a  few  days  with  his  relations 
in  the  Sierra.   Having  seen  us  enter  the  pass,  he  had  come  down  to 
visit  us.   He  appeared  familiarly  acquainted  with  the  country,  and 
gave  me  definite  and  clear  information  in  regard  to  the  desert  region 
east  of  the  mountains." 


Fremont's  Exp  1,  Expd.  to  Oregon  &  North  California,  254,  1845. 
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Dmf  Sirs 


Z6,  logj  •tating  that  th«  Indiana  of  tha  Tula  Rivai* 
?;: JTS*^^*'  in  California  ara  ditturlM  o vS  a  ?a^ 
that  thior  ara  to  b«  laoTad  to  aona  othar  plaoa.  ^^ 

Thara  la  no  atieh  aation  in  eontamplation.   it  «aa 

!rii«tfS2i^  ^^^^*>'!?^  «**•»•  •  ««ntwtl  Juritdiation 
Jt  Saarinianto,  knovn  as  tha  Saeramanto  Aganeyl   Tha  TuiS 

thi^nS?::'^*^?;.— *i~^^**  ^  ^»^«  ofSSfdatis,^; 

diStSSid!    ^^^^^^  ***«^  *»••*  *»▼•  no  ^^r  of  baine 
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I!TDT./>!?3    OH  KINOS  RIV^R   SLOUGH 
(26  miles  irom  the  San   •loaquin) 

Col,   Andrew  J,  Grayson,    In  a  menuacrlpt  entitled   "A  little 
Journal  of  Incidents  whllsli  on  a  Buryej  Ing  party  v  1th  "Von  Sohmldt" 
Deputy  Surveyor  under  Col.   Jaok  Hays  In  the  fall  of  1853,   on  the 
Tulare  Plains*,  writes  concerning  the   Indians  on  a  ranoherla  near 
Kings  Hirer,  under  date  of  October  5: 

"Von  end   I  crossed  the  slough  rnd  peased  hy  the  Indian 
rancher  la,  which  aeewed  to  "be  only  a  teraporery  effalr,   consisting  of  a 
few  busies  stuok  In  the  ground,   merely  to  keep  the  aun  off.     There 
were  about  tv/enty  Indians,   men  women  and  children,   end  looked  very 
sc^ualld  and  miserable  Indeed.     The  old   chief,  Caw-weu-  is  a  good 
looking  old    Indian  and    cUoposed  to  be  verj*   fi-tendly  to  us,  his  tribe 
is  called     Wlllaniiloha. 

"Our   Indian  hunter  got  his  bow  and  arrows  ready,   end  we 
started  for  the  ohaee— our  guide  leading  the  v.ajr — he   Is  a  finely 
formed   Indian — t*nd  his  only  dress  being  a  blue  cotton  shirt  reaching 
nearly  to  his  knees,   a  belt  roiind  his  waist  with  his  knife  wider   It, 
his  long  black  hair  flowing  ftom  beneath  the  hanftkerchlef  on  hie  head, 
his  bow  and  quiver,   all  combined  to  rnpke  a  good  picture  of  "Going  on 
the  Chase,^" 

Col,   Andrew  J.  Grayeon,   MS  A  Little   Journal  of  Incidents, 
October  5,    1863, 


TwVflOt^.  ^0. 


"^'At  the  time  of  the  en£^ry  of  whites  into  the  San  Joaquin  valley 
the  territory  comprising  what  later  became  Tulare  county  had  a 
dense  Indian  population.  These  consisted  of  two  distinct  races* 
one  called  the  Yokitts ,  more  than  20  sub-tribes^^  of  which  ranged 
the  country  between  the  Fresno  river  and  the  Tejon  pasBi  the 
other  a  Piute  branch  of  several  sub- tribesn living  on  Mill  creek 
and  in  Eshom  valley* 

Among  the  former  were  the  Ta-chi  (whence  Laguna  de  Tache) 
in  the  Tulare  Lake  di strict i  the  Jazluntna,  of  Visalia,  the  Wik- 
tsum-ne .  near  Lemon  Cove;  other  settlementVAwere  on  Poso  creek* 
Tule  river.  Deer  creek,  one  near  Porterville.  one  near  the  forks 
of  the  Tule  river  and  one  on  the  present  Indian  reservation, 
others  at  Three  rivers.  Dry  creek,  foodlake.  the  Yokohl  valley. 
Outside  creek,  etc* 

The  Piute  tribes  were  the  Wuk-aa-ojii.  of  Eshom  valley, 
the  Wo-po-noich  and  the  En^dim-bita^  An  idea  of  their  number sr 


may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  the  Wik-tsum-ne  chief  alone  could 
muster  a  thousand  warriors  from  his  own  and  other  Yokut  tribes 
of  which  he  was  the  ruler*  •• 

The  Wutchumnas  point  to  Homer's  Nose,  on  the  south  fork 
of  the  Kaweah.  as  the  place  of  their  origin,  while  the  Kaweaha 
point  to  the  foothill  peak  near  Redbanks.  called  Colvin*s  Point, 
as  the  cradle  of  their  tribe* " 

Eugene  L»  Menefee  aiid  Fred  A*  Dodge:  History  of  Tulare 
and  Kir^s  Counties,  p. 118.  Los  Arjgeles  1913.  Historic  Record  Co. 


INDIAN  TREATIES.  SAN  JOAQUIN  REGION,  1851 

The  Daily  Alta  California,  May  29,  1851,  publishes  a  long 
letter  on  the  progress  of  the  Indian  Commissioners  in  Southern 
California,  by  a  "very  intelligent  officer  attached  to  Col. 
Barbour's  escort,"   The  letter  is  dated  "Cajnp  Belt,  Kings* 
RiTer,  May  23,  1851,  and  signed  "H",  It  contains  the  follow- 
ii^  paragraphs  about  the  tribes  with  whom  treaties  had  been 
nsade,  and  the  land  set  apart  for  the  Indians  .r- 


The  treaty,  before  coming  here,  was 


made 


with  all  the  tribes  living  between  the  rivers  Chow-chil-la 
and  Kings/    The  principles  on  which  these  treaties  are  con- 
structed, are  neaiy  the  same  —  brir^ing  the 


out  of  the 


Sierra  —  putting  them  near  the  foot-hills  —  and  giving  them 
nearly  enou^  to  siipport  them,  so  that,  with  a  little  exertion 
on  their  part,  they  may  be  comfortably  settled  for  making  a 


•      •      •      • 


living,  by  agricultural  pursuits, the  third  year 

The  nations  gathered  tcgether  on  the  San  Joaquin  acknowledge 
Nai-yek-wah  of  the  «How-itche  nation .    as  principal  chief. 
We  were  disappointed  in  finding  that  the  Ci-devant  famous 


/  - 


Chow-chil-las  dwindled  into  insignificance  in  this  Council* 
but  some  othens  have  been  driven  in  since  by  Capt.  Holing. 
Ttie  total  is  probably  3000.  and  most  probably  will  be  knowi^ 
hereafter  as  the*  San  Joagpiin  Indiajie. 

* 

On  the  13th  inst. .  a  treaty  was  concluded  here  by  Col. 


Barbour,  Indian  Commissioner,  with  all  the  nations  living 
between  King*s  River  and  the  Ka-wee-ah  on  the  sides, and 


Indian  Treaties.  San  Joaquin  region.  I^i51 


> 


and  the  Sierra  and  Tache  Lake  on  the  ends  —  principles  of  the 
treaty  the  same  as  previous  ones.  These  are  the  most  numerous 
tribes  we  have  yet  met,  numbering  per  estimate  —  by  the  way 
thd  most  accurate  yet  made  —  4120  souls.  Martin,  of  the 
II<Hto-no»to8  on  Kings*  river  will  be  their  principal  chief. 
He  has  as  fine  a  countenance  as  I  have  yet  met  on  the  hills* 


The  territory  set  apart  for  the  Indians  ts  as  follows  — 
Commencing  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot-hills  on  the  Chow-chil-la, 
running  southeasterly  in  a  straight  line  near  along  them  to 
Table  Mountains  on  the  San  Joaquin;  from  thence  a  straigjht 
line  runs  nearly  in  the  same  directioh  by  the  eastern  base 
of  Lost  Mountain,  a  pilot  knob  on  the  left  bank  of  Kings* 
riverm  till  it  intersects  the  Ka-wee-ah;  all  lands  between 
this  line,  the  last  Z  rivers  and  Tache  Lake,  and  all  southwest 
of  the  line  to  points  21  miles  distant  on  the  rivers  Kings*, 
San  Joaquin,  Fresno,  ajtid  Chow-chil-la.  .  .  .  • 

Daily  Alta  California,  May  29,  1851, 
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TULARENOS 

The  followirK  notes  on  the  TuUrenos  are  from  a  i^eport  of 
Hon.  D.B.Wilson  to  the  Superintendent  or  Indian  Affairs,  which  was 
printed  in  ajC^f .^Jewspg^er yy)re8umably  the  Los  Angeles  Star;. 

"^  'rhr^^aretios  Ure  In  tJ»  mountain  wil<lern«»»  of  the  Pour  Creeki 
Porsiuncula     (or  Kern«»  or  Current)  river  and  tbe  Tejon  and  wander 
thence  towaide   the  h^radwaters  of  the  Mojare  4nd  the  neighborhood  of 
the  (j^ahuillae.     Tha^  |reeent  common  name  helonge  to   the   Spanish  and 
Xexioan  time*,  andle  deriTCd   froc:  the  word  Uliaia.  (*  •'^"l?  with 
flaga).     They  wer^  formerly  attached  to  the  Misaione  of  Senta  Inea, 
Santa  Barbara,  pi  Puriaalma,  ad  San  Buenaren tuia ,  in  Santa  Barbara 
county,  and  San  yernando,   In  Loa  Angeles  county.     They  are  all  of 
one  family^   there  ie  very  litUe  difference  in  the  Iwguagea  spoken 
by  the  seTciral  raneherias  (▼illa^ea). 

According  to  tte   State  census,  just  completed,  there  remaia 
606  Indians  •domBstlcated*    in  Santa  Barbara  county  —  males,  324; 
feaftlcs,  282;  malee  and  femalee  orer  21  yeare  of  age,  364  —  all, 
probably,  cltiming  affiliation  with  the  TulareSos.     Tiob  the  saas 
source,  we   learn  that  in  Tuiare  county  there  are  5,800  domesticated 


age 


inhab 


ing  only  174. 


They   speak  the   8iEfi  ta  Ines  tongue . 

In  all,  2,000  might  be  brought  at  first  within  the  plan  I  will 
propose  hereafter  —  to  be   dirided  into  2  pueblos  (towns). 

f«i -   «-  W.+   A«i«  vm-rinmn  olalm  iioon  their  land  —  at  the  TeJon 


of  Messrs.   Ignaoio  del  Vails  and  Jose  Antonio  Aguire, 
lengues;  at  least,   I  have  no  knowledge   of  any  other, 

yroE  tlie  Mojare   to  the  Tejon  the  distance  is  about  19^  miles; 
from  LOS  Angeles,  90;    ftom  Santa  Barbaia    (say)  70.     Prom  the   Tejon 


\2>(y 


» 


to  PoT8iuncul&  Biver,  25  miles;  and  thenee  to  the  Four  Creeks,  75 
Biles. 

Vith  greater  natural   resource^   tlian  the   Cahuillae.  San  Lulsegoe. 
and  Diegumpe >  yet  tbey  often  descend  upon  the  ranches  (farios) 
of  Loe  Angelss  and  Santa  Barbara,  carrying  back  droree   of  horses, 
ehiefly  for  food*     SoBBStiaes   thsy  are  caught  and  shot,  or  hung, on 
the  spot,  as  happened  last  July  to  one  of  their  e^  itanee   (chiefs); 
but  the   saffie  night  hie  men  drore  off  all   the  horses  of  a  Talueble 
rmoho,  and,   in  faot,  entirely  ruined  it,   for   it   is  not  easy   to  repai  { 
the  lose  of  60  odd  hundred  horses  fit  to  diire  cattle  (the  loss, 
I  beliere,  on  that  oeoMHon.)     Ths  people  suffer  severely  from  this 
quarter,   in  the  loss  of  cdl  kin^   of  stock;  and  without  redress,  as 

theee  mountain  faetnesses  almost    defy  pursuit* 

«• 

The  main  southern  emigrant  route  to  the  San  Joaquin  pa^es 
through  this  nation;  and   it   is  the  principal   thoroughfare  of  ouz 
rmncheros  and  the  upper  country  drorers  during  a  great  r  part  of  the 
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year.     Their  exposure  to  depredations,  in  their  pas  sags  ,  and  eren 
to  massacre,   is  familiar  to   the    Govement,    in  some  events   of  the  past 
tiro  years*     ffn  one  inetance,  a  citisen  of  this  county,  '^rho  had  been 
compelled  to  make   an  unusual  delCQr  at  or   near  the   Four  Creeks  ^  hsid 
a  thousand  head   of  cattle   taken  by  the   Indians,  all  of  which  he  lost. 
It  muBt  be  understood^   however  ^  tht    they   were  then  excited   to  a 
temporary  outbreak  — >  fatal    to  too  many  citisensS  —  by  Indians  who 
had  fled  from  the  Korth  in  consequence   of   the  wars  there  waged 
against   then  by  the  State  Government.     Vith  the  exception  of  their 
frequent  forays  into  the  farcing  country  of  otijc  lower  coast,  and  an 


(3) 

occasional  restlTenees  th^   thow  along  the   ealgrtnt  and  trtxrelod 
route,   they  get  along  peacefully  of  late. 

But  these  axe  eerioue  erila,  and  prore  tl»t  they  denjand  strict 
attention,  and  a  respectable  military  force  staUoned  aomei^ere 
between  the  Tejon  and  Tour  Cteeka.to  keep   them  in  order;  STsn   if  it 
bs  thought  that   th^  canot  yet  participate   In  plana  that  vould  be 
expedient  idth  the  other  nations,  an  opinion  to  which  I  cannot 


assent. 


exhibit 


better  qualities  of  human  nature  than  their  nei^bora,  whether 
Cahuillas .  San  L"iscftot/  or  DiejaTinoa, 


Ar^el 


Hayes^  Collection  TScrapbooks]",  Vol.  38,  pt).  6-10,  .Bancroft  Library 
[Name  and  date  of  paper  are  not  given  on  the 


le  clippir^'  the  date  of 
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A  YCKOTS  CREATION  MYTH    by  Seorge  ¥.  Stowart. 

Jour,Am.Polk-Lore  XII,No*75,0ct-Dec.  p,322.  1906. 


TfO  YCKOTS  TRADITIONS    by  Goorge  ¥•  Stowart, 

T. 

Jour.  Am. Folk-Loro  XXI.Nos.Sl  &  82,  Apr. -Sept.  237«239,  1906. 


A  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA  CEREMONY    by  A.  L.  Kroebdr. 

Jour.Am.Polk-Lore  XH.No.SO.Jan.-Marcsh  p.40,  1908, 


,r^<judii    rrvT*^Xc.  ICt^ 


V-^'/ 


HOTBS  ON  CAUPOhNlA  ifOIK-LDRB.iy^ 

i  Tokuts  Creation  l^th. 

The  following  tradition  nas  obtained  in 
1903  froB  Jim  Herriogton*  an  Indian,  then  ill 
and  now  dead,  ot  the  ffokchanni  or  wlktaniine 
tribe  ot  the  loknts*  This  tribe  liTod  on  the 
Kaweah  Hiyer,  in  the  yicinity  ot  the  present 
town  ot  Lemon  Gove* 

Long  ago  the  whole  world  was  rocJc  and 
there  was  neither  fire  nor  light*  !l!he  coyote 
(kaiya)  sent  his  hrother,  the  wolf  (ewayet, 
iweyit),  into  the  mountains,  telling  him:  "Go 
upward  until  jon  come  to  a  large  lake,  where 
yon  will  see  fire.  Then  take  some  of  it.**  The 
wolf  did  as  ordered  by  Coyote,  and  after  some 
fighting  obtained  part  of  the  fire.  Jfrom  this 
he  made  the  moon  and  then  the  sun,  and  put  them 
in  the  sky.  Then  it  was  light,  and  has  been  so 
oyer  since. 

The  eagle  (tsohit,  djokhid)  kept  Coyote 
at  work,  and  the  latter  made  the  panther  (wuhu- 
shot,  wohoshit)  and  the  wolf  help  him.  Coyote 
made  the  springs  and  streams.  He  woriced  yery 
hard  to  do  this.  Then  he  and  the  eagle  made 
people.  They  also  made  deer  and  elk  and  antelope 


f  » 
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and  ail  game  animals,  and  put  tish  into  the 
water*  they  gare  these  animals  to  the  .people. 


vho  went  everywhere  and  killed  the  game  for 
their  anbsistenee* 

Then  Coyote,  the  woli,  and  the  pantlitr  said: 

» 

**In  time  there  will  be  too  many  people  and  they 
will  kill  ns."  Mow  Coyote  was  sorry  that  he  had 
helped  the  eagle  make  the  people.  ¥he  panther 
said:  "They  will  kill  ns.  if  we  do  not  go  away." 
Then  go  np,*  the  eagle  told  him.  The  panther 
answered:  "I  have  no  feathers,  1  cannot  fly. 
1  cannot  go  up*"  "Then  go  to  the  mountains," 
said  the  eagle.  To  the  wolf  he  said:  "Go  to 
the  hills ;^  and  to  Coyote:  ♦*Go  to  the  plains." 
The  three  went  where  they  were  told,  and  have 


lived  there  ever  since. 


Yisalia. 


George  ii.  Stewart 


i^onmunicated  as  pert  of  the  f^oceedi'ngs  of 
the  California  Branch  of  the  imerican  Folk-lx^re 
Society. 


YOKUT 

Breret  Brigadier  General  B,  Riley, 
Commanding  10th  Mil,  Dept,^  in  a 
letter  to  the  Adjutant  General,  dated 
Monterey,  Sept.  20,  1849,  speaks  of 
the  numerous  streams  in  the  country 
lying  between  the  Stanislaus  and 
Kings  riyers  and  says,  "In  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  the;v.lake  these  streams  are 
densely  populated  with  Indians  divided 
into  many  independent  tribes  or  ran- 
oherias  speaking  different  languages. 
They  subsist  chiefly  by  hunting 
and  fishir^,  and  upon  the  seeds  of 
seyeral  grasses,  or  upon  acorns,  and 
upon  the  appearance  of  an  eneny  abandon 
their  Tillages  and  take  refuge  in  the 
mountains." 


•   • 


Letter  from  Bvt.Bri^.&enl.  B.  Riley, 
Monterey,  Sept.  20,  1649. —  In 
files  of  War  Dept  under  head 
"Letters  Received,  Headquarters  of 
the  Amy" ,  1849  R  23. 


Bft*  Brig.  Genl.  B,  Riley,  Conmandii^ 
the  10th  Dept.  of  the  U.  S.  Amy  in 
California,  in  a  letter  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Freeman,  dated  Tlonterey,  October  1,1849, 
states  that  the  depredations  of  Indians 
to  the  south  are  more  frequent  than 
usual,  and  says  *The  Indians  ol^a^ed 


depredations 


Yupias. 


Brt.  Bng.  Genl.  B.  Riley.     Letter  on 
file  m  War  Dept.  under  head  •Lette: 
LTsd.  Adjutant  General* ,  184^ 


T3^-Lm-N2  (TAY-LDM-NE) 


George  ».  Stewarl,  in  letter  dated 
February  11.  1930,  states  "When  Father 
Garces  came  into  the  southern  end  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  1776,  and  got  as  far 
north  as  White  River,  he  was  told  of  other 
tribes  to  the  north,  one  of  which  was  the 
Qhoj^noQ]^,  Another,  i  feel  sure,  although 
not  so  spelled,  was  the  Tgliame*" 


KINSHIP  SYSTEM  OP  THE  YAUDANCHI  TRIBE, 
Belonging  to  the  Tule-Kaweah  group  of  the 
Foothill  division  of  the  Yokuts. 

A.  L.  Kroeber,  California  Kinship  Systems. 
Univ,  Calif.. Pubs,  in  Am.  Arch.  &  Ethn. ,  Vol. 
12,  pp.  352-356,  1917. 


TULAP5EIJ0S 


W,  IT.  Dixon  speaks  of  the  Tiilarenos 
as  nei(^bors'of  Carmelo  Indians  at  Carael 


Mission. 


1076. 


--W.  H,  Dixon:  l&iite  Conquest,  I,  16, 


Rums  en  or  Tularenos 


m 


Jt».    T-fe 


away  his  squaw  for  love.     He  sold  her  as 
he  sold  a  buffalo  hide  or  catamount  skin.* 
— Ibild,   25-26. 


CIIULPUJJ-TaiOLOVONES  IKCIANS 


Adrien  Balbi,  in  an  BthnoGraphic  Atlas 

of  the  globe,  published  in  1626,  ^i^oa  & 

table  of  the  lap^^uaf^ea  of  the  west  ooast 

of  North  America,  in  which  he  introduces 

(tfirm) 
the! * Chulpun-Tohol o vonea .  spoken",  he  says, 
Vs^L  accord  1  n:y^o  Chaini_8 3 ojj 
TirTclifrerenir^ialects  in  the  mission  of 


San  Francisco  and  along  the  Sacramento  Hiver, 
by  the  ajal^an*  the  %>5,y>,  the  Hoamita^ . 
the  MSeaaS-v  the  Tchalabones .  the  Pi  tern, 
the  Lamam.  the  Apalamn .  and  the  Tcholovones. 
The  last,  less  brtital  than  the  others,  are 
alliflfi  of  ^/ne  Spanish,  and  rake  war  on 
several  in{lif;;enous  tribes.   * 

Adrien  Balbi,  Atli^  Etlino;  .raphi  lue  du  Hlobe, 
p.  XXXV,  1826* 

Trannlated  from  the  Frerioh  ry  S.   R. 
Clci  «noe,  Juunc  1923. 


0 


Alex.  S.  Taylor  in  his  'Indianology  of 
California*  writes: 


...  The • Qlanches. ^Monos .  -Siquirionals. 
\  Wasakshes .  Oowhuillas.  .Qhokimauves . ' Ten- 


1,3 ich.s,  'Yocolles .  tPaloushiss . '  Wikachumnis . 
Openoches, i Taches.^ Nutonetoos  and 
Choemimnees .  roamed  from  the  Tuolumne  to 
Kings  river  and  the  Tejon,  on  the  east 
of  the  San  Joaquin,  the  Tulare  Lakes  and 
in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  as  stated  by 


Lieut.  Beale  in  1856. 


Alex. S.Taylor,  'Indianology  of  California ♦, 
California  Parmer,  Vol. XIII,  No. 16, June  8,1860 


TOKUTS 

See  Eroeber,  Calif.  Kinship  b'ys terns » 
362-356»  lay  1917. 

Kelations  of  liwok  and  Xoknta.  Kroebar 
ualif*  Kinship  isystems,  356-358,  lay  1917. 


VllZ2o4h/  BB^         YcM   Oi-tck 


I\ 


PEIOTIM 


New  •family'  proposed  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber  for 


YokutB,  Wintun,  Costaiioan,^  Maidu,  and  Miwok ,     in  Science.KS  37, 

225,  Feb..7,1913, 

Discussed  farther  by  Dixon  and  Kroeber  in  article 

entitled  New  Linguistic  Families  in  California,—  Am. 
Anthropologist,  NS  15,  647-655,0ct. -Dec.  1913  [pub.lfay  1914], 


\r 


Nochi  Indiaifw 


Qri  a  mF  0f  Lower  ealifornia  and  Mexicc,  containing  also  a 


Indi 


placed  just  south  and  southeast  of  Monterey,  and  north  of  a  river 
called  S.Buenventura  running  east  and  west. 

-Ifep  accompanying  Henry  I.  Siiapson:  Three  Weeks  in  the  Gold 

nines,  or  Adventures  with  the  Qold  Diggers  ®f  Oaliforma 

in  August  ia$8.  New  Yoiic  1848. 


Fresno  Republican,  Mar.2. 

1929 

Tribes  represented  in  enumeration  at 
Clovis,  Feb.  1929: 

How-ech-ees 

Chook-cha-nees 

Po-Ho-Nee-chees 

Nook-choos 

Pit-ca-chees 

Cas-scns 

Toom-nas 

Tallin-chees 

Pos-ke-sas 

Wach-aets 

I-tach-ees 

Cho-e-nem-nees 

Cho-ki-men-as 

No-to-no-to8 

We-mal-chees 

Bepresented  at  Merced  enumeration: 
Upr.  1929) 

Po-to-yun-te   (Mrs.  Geo.  Davaurs) 

(Fresno  Republican,  Apr. 16, 

1929) 


KINGS  RIVER  INDIittJS 


Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

ISan  Francisco  J  October  21^  1861. 
Col.  James  H.  Carleton, 

First  California  Volunteers^ 

Comdg.  /Southern  Dist.  of  California,,  Los  Angeles^  Cal.  : 
Sir:  The  colonel  commanding  the  department  desires  tbe  troops  at 
San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  under  orders  for  tbe  East  to  be  con- 
centrated at  New  San  Pedro  certainly  by  tbe  1st  proximo.    Tbese 
troops  will  sail  on  tbe  next  steamer  from  this  port,  and  it  is  desirable 

that  everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  embarkation.  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  wishes  to  visit  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes  living  on  or  near  King's  Eiver,  and  will  call  upon  you  for 
an  escort,  which,  if  practicable,  the  colonel  desires  you  to  furnish. 
The  colonel  thinks  a  small  mounted  escort  will  be  suflflcient. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

EIOHD.  C.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


]f£S 


t«f 


Fran  War  of  Rebellion  Records, 

Series  1,  Vol. 60,  Pt.l.  1897. 


\ 
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Headquarters  Department  of  the  Pacific, 

ISan  Francisco  J  October  21^  1861. 
Ool.  James  H.  Carleton, 

First  California  Volunteers^ 

Comdg.  Southern  Dist.  of  California^  Los  Angeles^  Cal. : 

Sir:  The  colonel  commanding  the  department  desires  the  troops  at 
San  Bernardino  and  Los  Angeles  under  orders  for  the  East  to  be  con- 
centrated at  New  San  Pedro  certainly  by  the  1st  proximo.  These 
troops  will  sail  on  the  next  steamer  from  this  port,  and  it  is  desirable 


that  everything  should  be  in  readiness  for  embarkation.  Mr.  Went- 
worth,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs,  wishes  to  visit  several  of  the 
Indian  tribes  living  on  or  near  King's  River,  and  will  call  upon  you  for 
an  escort,  which,  if  practicable,  the  colonel  desires  you  to  furnish. 
The  colonel  thinks  a  small  mounted  escort  will  be  suflBcient. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

RIOHD.  0.  DRUM, 
Assistant  Adjutant- General. 


,.;* 


-■:  ;, ■■•.'■(•  •■.  •'  ■„  ■ 
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«       *)^ 


Retak 


e 


Preceding  Frame 


INDIANS  ABOUT  VISALIA,  CALIF.,  1849. 


Judge  H.  S.  Brown,  a  California  pioneer  who  crossed 
the  U.S.  in  1849,  in  recollections  of  early  days  of  Calif., 
told  for  the  Bancroft  Library,  says: 

"The  only  real  troublesome  Indians  we  found  in  the 
vicinity  of  what  is  now  Visalia  (Calif  .)i  they  were  impudent 
and  saucy,  and  annoyed  us  a  good  deal,  and  stole  ever/thir^ 
they  could  1  :v  their  hands  on.  There  was  one  of  them  who 
sort  of  forced  himself  upon  us,  and  travelled  with  us  for  a 
number  of  days,  and  when  he  go't  ready  to  go  away,  he  wanted 
me  to  give  him  a  recommendation,  to  show  to  other  Americans 
passing  through  bhe  country,  which  I  did  in  about  these  words, 
'To  all  whom  it  may  concern:—  I  have  found  this  Indiim  and 
his  tribe  the  worst fof  thieves  and  rascals  between  Missouri  Q 
and  this  place,  and  I  advise  all  white  men  bo  be  on  their 
guard  in  passing  tl7roi:gh  their  country.  *  I  gave  it  to  him 


and  he  was  much  pleased  with  it,  and  he  bade  rae  adieu,  cuid 
that  is  the  last  I  have  ever  seen  or  heard  of  him." 


udge  H.S.Bro'/m,  Statement  of  Early  Days 
MS,  Bancroft  Library,  1878 


of  Calif.,  pp.  6-7, 


YOKUT  DOMED  HOUSES 


Galled  yseea 


J) 


George  W.  Stewart  of  Visalia,  in  a  letter 
dated  February  14,1923,  writesjw^.; 

"The    'tsees'  of  the  Yokuts  were,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  learn,  dome  shaped,  made  usually 
of  tule  mats  spread  over  a  framework  of  willow  or 
other  similar  material.     I  made  a  slip  in  my  letter 
of  the  1st  instant  when  I  stated  that  the    'tsees* 
were  conical.     Those  of  dome  shape  were  near  Visalia, 
near  Lemon  Cove,  in  the  vicinity  of  Hospital  Rock 

ft 

in  the   canon  of  the.  Middle  Pork  of  the  Kaweah,  and 
on  Tule  River  and  Deer  Creek.     I  have  never  heard 
.   of  them  being  of  any  other  shape." 


FRLSNO  INDI>J^IS  KILL  IIEDICII^  IIEN 


c 


The  followir^  note  is  from  the  iiaryaville 
Weekly  Express  October  lb,  1858«, — 

"The-Frftann  Trii?i.r|p ,  fays   the  Mariposa  Gazette,  • 
are  killing  the     doctors     or  'medicine  men*.     They 
declare  them  to  be  witches;   the^t  they  can't  cure  , 
the  sick,  and  that  there  will   be  no  more  rain  or 
grass  seed  till  they  are  extinguished.     Seven  or 
eight  physicians  have,   in  consequence,  suffered 
martyrdom.     One  of  the  doctors  fled  to  the  camp  of 
Ridgway,  on  the  Fresno,  and  asked  for  protection. 
He  was  pursued  by  some  16  Indians,  who  demanded  him 
of  Eidgway,  and  gave  the  above  reasons  for  demanding 
him.     Their  fjiodest  request  was  refused;  but,  a  few 
days  after,   the  doctor  ventured  out,  and  they  got 
him." 


Marys  villa  7/eekly  Express   (from  Mariposa  Gazette) , 
Oct.   16,  1858, 


FOOD  OF  BUENAVISTA  LAKE  INDIANS,  KERN  CO..  CALIF. 

Vicente  P.  Gomez   (who  came  to  California  as  clerk 
for  Clen.  Michel torena)  in  a  book  of  recollections  written 
for  the  Bancroft  Library  gives  the  following  note  about 
the  food  of  the  Indians  of  Buenavieta  Lake* 

"The  Indians  of  Buenavista  Lake  were  accustomed  to       [128] 
rely  for  food  upon  many  fish,  birds  includii^  ducks,  geese, 
"white  and  yellowish-brown  crane",  swan,  and  others, besides 
an  enormous  number  of/^hens.     Th^  also  prepared  the  root 
of  the  tule  which  served  them  for  food.     In  order  to  have 
more  pifion  than  what  they  gathered,  they  used  to  scrape 
the  burrows  of  rats  and  squirrels  to  get  out  the  deposits 
which  had  been  stored  there." 

Vicente  P.  Croroez ,  Lo  que  Sabe  sobre  Cosas  de  California 
[iRaib  I  Know  about  California  Affairs],  p.  128,  MS, 
Bancroft  Library,  1876. 


YOKUT  AND  MONACHE 


CHIEFS 


A.  H.,Gay t on ,  * Yokuta-Mono  ChiefB  and  Shamana. '  1930        . 
(Tribal  names  ajid  groupa  written  aa  Gay ton  write a  them, } 

Chief  a  in  Yokut  euid  Weatem  Mono  mythology,  pp.  369-371. 
fukchumni,  p. 370. 
WaJc  aac  hi  -Mic hahai ,  pp.  370 -371 . 


Chief a  in  more  recent  time a: 
Chunut,  p. 373,  384. 
fukchumni,  p. 374,  377-378,  379 
Wakaachi,  p. 375. 
Yaudanchi,  p.  378, 

Wobonuch.  p. 3^,  380,  382,  383,  384 
Entimbich,  p.380,  383 

Yauelmani , p. 382. 
North  Pork  Mono,  p. 382. 
Choinimni,  p.  384. 

Subchiefa:  pp. 386-388. 


'~^ 


i 


TRIBES  IN  VICINITY  OF  FOUR  CREEKS,  CALIF 


^ 


The  California  Chronicle  of  December  20,  1853 
reprints  an  account  (from  the  San  Joaquin  Republican)  from 
a  man  who  had  just  returned  from  the  Tulare 
Vallev, in  which  he  states  — 

Bffifc  The  Indians  in  the  vicinity  of  FourCreeks 
"are  almost  as  numerous  as  the  Grizzlies ,  and  nearly 
as  wild.  There  are  no  less  than  12  distinct  tribes, 
Tiz:  >Tachu. .Noloutos . ■Huilmilcnes.-  Chenooks . 

f  Intempeachus .  -Tuhckenash .  Wichuonres.  -Talumnes . 

•  Cahwros '.  ^Yokola .  Nolcumeta.  'They  speak  different 
languages,  though  in  dress  and  manners  they  differ 
little,  if  any.  They  are  all  captains,  all  steal, 
and  all  carry  papers  of  rec ornrnendiiti on. " 

California  Chronicle  (after  San  Joaquin  Republican) 
Dec.  20,  1853. 


CHOO-NUT  OR  CHOI-NOOK 


George  W.  Stewart,   ir  letter  dated  i^'ebniary  11, 
1930,  states  "I  am  not  sure  that  the  Choi -nooks  were 
near  Parmersville,  and  am  inclined  to  think  they  were 
not.     On  the  i'ish  Rice  place   (James  ij'ish  Rice)  or  near 


\ 


it  in  Section  19,  T.  19  S. ,  R.  26  g. .  M.D.M. ,  was  the 
headquarters  of  the  Chun-taus  (or  Chun-tows).  This  is 
ahout  a  mile  south  or  southeast  of  Farmersville  on 
Outside  Creek.  At  one  time  there  was  quite  a  rancheria 
there.  I  was  given  this  name  "by  three  or  four  Indiais, 
one  of  whom  I  "believe  was  a  Chun-tau.  My  notes  are  in 
Visalia  and  I  cannot  verify  this  statement  here, 

"The  Indians  do  not  agree  on  the  locatiai  of 
the  Choi -nooks.  I  have  "been  given  three  different  loca- 
tions, one  of  which  was  west  of  the  Te-lum-ne  (Tay-lum-ne), 
or  between  "Visalia  and  Tulare  Lake.  The  Indian  #io  gave 
me  this  location  was  very  positive. 

"When  Father  Gerces  came  into  the  southern  end 
of  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  1776,  and  got  as  far  north 
as  White  River,  he  was  told  of  other  tribes  to  the  north, 
one  of  which  was  the  Choi-nook.  Another,  I  feel  sure, 
although  not  so  spelled,  was  the  Telumne." 


1653 


River  just  south  of  Poaey  Creek,  says; 

"We  reached  Posuncnila  [-Kern]  River  and  passed  down 
its  rigbt  bank  on  the  majfgin  of  a  slough  or  bottom-land.     OOr 


finally  stopped  by  the  thick  growrth 


and 


ouiisiae  or  margin  of  the  bottcm-land^  travelling  on  the  dry 
and  barren  plain  by  an  ]fadian  trail.     This  led  to  several 

'      About  6  or  9  miles 


grounds 


grasses 


several  Indians 


seed, which  is  pari  of  their  winter  food. 


carrying  baskets  on  their  backs.    They  were  collecting  grass 

p*  33. 

On  Aug.  28,  1©53,  in  the  same  locality,  Mr.  Blake 
says:  "We  were  visited  by  several  i&adians  from  Posuncula 
River.    They  broi^t  a  fish,  weighing  about  3  pounds,  and 
dressed  deer  skins  for  sale**  p,  35^ 

P^if  ic  R.R.Rept8.  Yb,  33.  35.     1856, 


>      •      « 


BID  DII  FBOM  TUS  BOOTS  OF    QRXPTiNTOA  INTSttSDIA 


Gm«  i*  Sttvart,  in  a  l«tUr  dated  Tisalia, Calif  •» 
Haroh  31»  I9E6,  atatai  in  oenntctlon  with  tha  red  eolor 
of  eartain  jjictographa:  ^^    d.  jonog  Indi aa^rasMat 

thas  palled  up  two  or  three  apeciBeas  of  the 
flaanriag  plaat  loeally  known  aa  forge t-ae-aot,  helio 
trope,  pop-oora  flower  and  nieritas*  and  rabbed  the 
roota  on  a  granite  roek  idiich  was  israed lately  stained 
red  by  the  }aiee  iaaaiag  therefrom.     I  belioTo  the 

botanioal  naae  of  this  plant  is  Cry  

jMdi&«    the  yoaag  plants  of  this  species  contain  a 
oaantity  of  this  vdi  jaice.    I  do  not  know  that 
Qiis  was  the  material  used  in  painting  on  the  granite 
bat  thoa#it  the  infozsatioa  would  interest  yoa. '' 


Ob  receipt  of  a  specinea  of  this  plaat  from  Mr* 
Stewart  I  seat  it  to  the  Rational  Herbarian  for  posiliTe 
idditifioatioB*     It  was  detexBinM\as  a  apecies  of 

V 

C^yptaa^.  \}ut  the  speeiami  was  net  saffieieat  te  aake 
sure  of  the  species* 

I  was  toXd  by  Dr«  S.  F.  Blake  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant    ladastry  that  a  related  species  in  larepe  is  ^ 
used  as  B^9*-ci^u^^^ 


cKc'Wl'-^YwiV-^^k  ( br^?;^:!^ 


6>-A-i^^V^^^'«M^ 


Ctlx4LtAxtvvs.AO<  >- ^^*-^^«-^^  Z*"'^ 


•« 


t-.^tcU>^s^ --Ji  ^i**i=*=f:. 


TDk-lo-aiu 


f«.t-\A>\sV\- 


.^  ^  t  ^^^^atJkWU.^3.4Hlv 


1  \-oi'Vv<JUk  O*— ^-^**^ 


,  iiHK  w   I       I   ■'  >-* 


m^u  ■  w^'>  iiwpM  '"■ 


■•.«««*>s,tr' 


ir*-«M»«»*r<i 


«««M*-"«nwku  '  -'^■^•••»"".  [■■■r»«-*#^ 


{^jUuudU\/>^ 


^^  --  III  "  -         -''(J  '^  ,,^ 


■mwniriiiiw 


^<l>«'"*'*'*"^  » » ■■><■>  IH>«  W»ll<)  I 


,^^,.^lf  •.*<•■ -^  .<"•«••»*».-« 


•MMMlmHMiNNHMU 


^,^l^>— ^  '  — ''  ■■    1^  M 


^^^^^^^-^Mc^^ji/vyji^  ; 


NAWLXLfc<j(^_ 


''^^x^^v^>.<: 


/    ^ 


/ 


Kosk 


^\ui^-i3t. 


T's^^^^^*^*^ 


ilsi  . 


L,^jgj^.  OJUoJiw^-HZ-f  ^ — m***^  *~iwf  WaitkwvA.. 


C_klwW     VAJlLfl*«\    <uu-oo.*JL^»-^^  -So  -^ 


.U:6o.l'^^«--^"i 


^C)  I.  qua  I     a^-a^N-^JL.^  4w«-oUL  G! 
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Fresno  Republican,  Mar.2 


1929 

Tribes  represented  in  enumeration  at 
Clovis.  Feb.  IS'^S: 

Uov-edi-ees 

Chook-cha-ne«8 

Po-Ho-Nee-oheea 

Nook*cboos 

Pit»ca-chee8 

Oas-scns 

Toom-nas 

Tallin-cheee 

Pos-ke-sas 

INadh-aets 

I-tach-ees 

Cho-0<-nei&-ne  es 

Cbo-ki-men-as 

Ho-to-no-tos 

^__We;:mal::^iee8 

Be presented  at  Meroed  enumeration: 
{Apr.  1929) 

Po-to-yun-te  (Mrs.  Geo.  Davaurs) 

(Fresno  Bepublicen,  Apr. 16, 

1929) 
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Tahapit,  Toa,  Toaedut,  Tota,  Tuburch, 
Tubi^Wi,  Tubutavia,  Tucavi,  Tucsani,  Juc- 
sasic,  Tiiesapit,  Tumac,  Tuquisan,  Tuto- 
magoid^,  Uparch,  Upasoitac,  Uitorrum, 
UrehaozXc,  and  Yayahaye.     (f.  F-  n. ) 

Atchihwa'.-\atschet,    Yuma-Spr.,    ii/1^3,    lH/7 
(Yavapai  naAe).    A'lvp-pa^pa.— GroHjmian,  Pima 
and  Papago  v\ab.,  B.  A.  E^.  1871  i^i ma  name). 
Cocamaricopa.-\ino  (ca.  1699)  in  Doc.  Hist.  Mex., 
4th  s    I  349,  185ofc   Cocomarecopper.— Pattie,  Pers. 
Narr*' 92, 1833.     cVomari.— Carver,  Travels,  map, 
1778.    Cocomarioopl|.— D'Anville,  map  Am.  Sept., 
1746.    Oocomarisepal^Mota-Padilla,  Hist,  ae  la 
Conquista,    361,    174\     Cocomiracopas.— Hughes, 
Doniphan's  Exped.,  ^1,  lUS.    Cokomaricopas.- 
D'Anville,  map  N.  A\(I3olton's  ed.),  1/52.    Co- 
maniopa.— Villa-Seflor,  Theatre  Am.,  pt.  2,  405, 
1748.    Comaricopas.— RuOD  Ensayo  {ca.  1763),  24, 
103. 1863.    CoroMarikopa.-AJ:astman,  map  (1853)  in 
Schoolcraft,  Ind.  Tribes,  1^24-25,  1854.    Mapico- 
pas.— Keane  in   Stanford,  \ompend.,  520,  1878. 
Maracopa.— Cooke   in  Emor\  Recon.,  661,  1848. 
Marecopas.— Simpson  in  Rep.«ec.  War,  67,  1860. 
Maricopa.— Emory,  Recon.,  89, 1|48.    Miracopas.— 
Hughes,  Doniphan's  Exped.,  ajl,  1848.    Miroco- 
pas.— Ibid.    Oohp£p.— ten  Kate,  meizen  in  N.  A., 
160. 1885  (Oopdpor;  Pima  name  for\  Oopap.— IDia. 
Oopa8.-Rudo  Ensayo  {ca.  1763),  24^863.    Opas.- 
Venegas,  Hist  Cal.,  i,  297,  301,. l"^.    pza/o*'" 
Zarate-Salmeron  {ca.  1629),  Rel.jin  %nd  of  Sun- 
shine, 106,  Jan.  1900  (probably  ident\al).    Ozar- 
rar.— Bandelier  (after  Salmeron)  in  \ch.  Inst. 
Papers,  in,  110,  1890.    Pi-pas.— A.  Hrdli*a,  inf  n, 
1906  (own  name) .    Pipataje.- ten  Kate,  fleizen  in 
N.  A. ,  160, 1885  ( *  people ' :  own  name) .    Si-'^na.— 
White,  MS.  Hist.  Apaches,  1875,  B.  A.E.  (Jtoache 
name  rfr  Pima,  Papago,  and  Maricopa:    lying 
in  sandThouses,'  from  Apache  sai  'sand,  ki  p<^Qj 
pron(iunced    Sai'kine).     Ta'hba.-Gats^et, 
Yum#Spr.,  86,  1886  (Yavapai  najme). ,  Tchihdga- 
sat-i/Ibid.  (Havasupainame).    Widshi  itikapa.— 
Ibid..  371, 188Q  (Toato  namer  also  applied  to  Pima 
•  Papago' 


Mariposan  Family  (adapted  from  Span. 
maripom,  ^butterfly/  tbe  namec^^^ug^ 
ty  in  California).  The  name  applied  by 
Powell  to  a  linguistic  stock  of  Indians, 
generally  known  as  Yokuts,  in  San  Joa- 
quin valley,  Cal.  Their  territory  ex- 
tended from  the  lower  Sierra  Nevada  to 
the  Coast  range,  and  from  mounts  Finos 
and  Tehachapi  to  Fresno  and  Chowchilla 
A  separate  body  dwelt  in  the  n.,  in 


rs. 


a  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  San 
Joaquin,  between  Tuolumne  and  Cala- 
veras rs.,  about  the  site  of  Stockton. 
These  were  the  Cholovone.  The  Coco- 
noon,  said  to  have  been  Mariposan,  occu- 
pied an  area  within  the  limits  of  Moque- 
lumnan  territory. 

Physically  the  southern  members  of 
this  family,  from  Kaweah  and  Tule  rs. 
and  from  Tejon,  are  very  similar  to  the 
Yuman  tribes  of  s.  California.  Thev  are 
fairly  tall  (169  cm.)  and  rather  short- 
headed  (cephaHc  index  82  to  83).  Their 
superficial  appearance  is  rather  similar  to 
that  of  the  tribes  of  central  California. 
They  are  not  infrequentlv  fat  (Boas  in 
Proc.  A.  A.  A.  S.,  XLiv,  261-9, 1896) . 

Their  houses,  especially  those  in  the 
plains,  were  generally  made  of  tules,  and 
were  often  erec^ted  in  rows,  a  village  of 
the  tribes  about  Tulare  lake  consisting  of 
a  row  of   such  houses  united  into  one. 
These  long  communal  Ijouses  had  an  en- 
trance and  a  fireplace  for  each  family. 
Earth-covered    sweat-houses  were    also 
built.      Their  implements  and   utensils 
were  generally  rude;  the  workingof  wood 
seems  to  have  been  confined  to  a  few 
objects,   such  as  bows  and  pipes,   true 
wood  carving  not  being  practised.    Their 
bows  were  of  two  types,  one  used  for  war 
and  one  for  the  hunt.    Some  of  the  tribes 
made  a  very  crude  and  undecorated  pot- 
tery similar  to  that  of  their  Shoshonean 
neighbors  of  the  mountains,  which  is  the 
only  occurrence  of  pottery  in  central  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  art  is  probably  a  recent 
acquisition.     The  women  were  proficient 
basket  makers,  their  product  being  pre- 
dominantly of  the  coiled  type.     Shapes 
with  a  flat  top  and  restricted  opening  are 
characteristic  of  this  region  and  of  the 
Shoshoneans  immediately  to  the  e. 

The  social  organization  of   the  tribes 
was  very  simple,  with  no  trace  of  totem- 
ism  or  of  any  gentile  system.     Prohibi- 
tion of  marriage  extended  only  to  actually 
known  blood  relationships,  entirely  irre- 
spective of  groups.    Chieftainship  tended 
to  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line.     The 
groups,  or  tribes,  had   more   solidarity 
than  elsewhere  in  California,  as  is  shown 
by  the    occurrence    of    well-recognized 
names  for  the  tribes.     Hostilities  were 
occasionally  carried  on  between  groups  or 
with  Shoshonean  tribes,  but  in  general 
the  tribes  were  peaceful  and  friendly, 
even  with  their  neighbors  speaking  alien 
languages.     An  initiation  ceremony  for 
young  men  consisted  of  a  period  of  prepa- 
ration followed  by  an  intoxication  pro- 
duced by  a  decoction  of  jimson  weed.    A 
puberty  ceremony  for  girls  was  not  prae^ 
tised.     The  tabus  and  restrictions  applied 
chiefly  to  childbirth  and  death.     Death 
was  followed  by  singing,  dancing,  and 
wailing.    The  body  was  buried  or  burned, 
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the  practice  varying  with  the  different 
tribes;  the  property  of  the  deceased  was 
destroyed,  nis  house  burned,  and  his 
name  tabued.  There  was  an  elaborate 
annua?  mourning  ceremony  for  the  dead 
of  the  year,  which  took  place  about  a 
large  fire  in  which  much  property  was 
consumed.  This  ceremony,  whic^h  has 
been  described  as  the  Dance  of  the  Dead, 
was  followed  by  dancing  of  a  festive  char- 
acter. 

The  Mariposan  Indians  were  encoun- 
tered by  the  Spaniards  soon  after  their  set- 
tlement in  California,  and  with  the  other 
tribes  of  San  Joaquin  valley  were  gener- 
ally known  as  Tularenos,  etc.,  from  the 
name  of  the  lakes  and  of  San  Joaquin  r., 
which  during  the  Mission  period  bore  the 
name  Rio  de  los  Tulares.  No  very  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  group  seems  to 
have  come  under  the  control  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan missionaries,  but  there  was  some 
intercourse  and  trade  between  the  con- 
verted Indians  of  the  coast  regions  and 
the  Mariposan  tribes  of  the  interior.  The 
Cholovone,  Chukchansi,  Tachi,  Telamni, 
and  other  tribes  were,  however,  at  least 
in  part,  settled  at  San  Antonio,  San  Juan 
Bautista,  and  other  missions. 

On  the  sudden  overrunning  of  their 
country  by  the  whites  after  the  discov- 
ery of  gold  in  California,  the  Indians  of 
this  family  were  either  friendly  or  unable 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance.  The 
Kaweah  river  tribes  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  hostile  to  the  Americans,  but 
no  general  Indian  war  took  place  in  their 
territory,  and  treaties  were  made  with 
all  the  tribes  in  1851,  by  which  they 
ceded  the  greater  part  of  their  territory 
(Roycein  18th  Rep.  B.  A.  E.,  782,  19()0). 
Many  of  the  northern  tribes  were  soon 
gathered  on  the  Fresno  River  res.,  near 
Madera,  and  the  southern  tribes  atTejon; 
but  the  former  was  abandoned  in  1859  and 
the  latter  in  1864.  The  Indians  at  Tejon 
were  removed  to  Tule  r.,  where,  after  an- 
other removal,  the  present  Tule  River 
res.  was  set  apart  for  them  in  1873  and 
occupied  in  1876.  The  Indians  of  this 
reservation,  mostly  from  Tejon  and  from 
Tule  and  Kaweah  rs.,  numbered  154 
in  1906.  North  of  Tule  r.  the  remaining 
Indians  of  this  stock  now  live  in  and  near 
their  old  homes;  their  numbers  have 
greatly  decreased  and  are  not  accurately 
known,  while  the  Cholovone  seem  to  be 
extinct. 

About  40  tribes,  each  of  about  the  nu- 
merical size  of  a  village  community,  but 
posseasing  a  distinct  dialect,  constituted 
the  Yokuts  or  Mariposan  family.  About 
half  of  these  are  now  extinct.  These 
tribes,  according  to  information  furnished 
by  Dr  A.  L.  Kroeber,  were  the  Cholovone, 
or,  more  correctly,  Chulamni,  about  Stock- 
ton; the  Chaushila,  Chukchansi,  Talinchi 


(properly  Dalinchi),  Heuchi,  Toltichi, 
Pitkachi,  Hoyima,  Tumna  (Dumna),  and 
Kechayi,  on  San  Joaquin  r.  and  n.  to 
Chowchilla  r. ;  the  Kassovo  (Gashowu), 
on  Dry  cr. ;  the  Choinimni,  Michahai, 
Chukaimina,  Iticha  (Aiticha),  Toikhichi, 
Wechikhit,Nutunutu,Wimilchi,  Apiachi, 
and  perhaps  the  Kochiyali,  on  Kings  r. ; 
the  Tachi,  Chunut,  and  Wowol,  on  Tulare 
lake,  and  the  Tulamni  and  a  tribe  remem- 
bered only  as  Khomtinin  ( 'southerners* ) 
on  the  smaller  lakes  to  the  s. ;  the  Kawia 
(Gawia),  Yokol  or  Yokod,  Wikchamni, 
Wowolasi,  Telamni,  and  Choinok,  on 
Kaweah  r. ;  and  the  Yaudanchi,  Bokni- 

'  nuwad,  Kumachisi,  Koyeti,  Paleuyami, 
Truhohayi,  and  Yauelmani,  on  the 
streams  from  Tule  r.  to  Kern  r. 

Names  given  as  if  of  Yokuts  tribes,  but 
which  may  be  place  names  or  may  refer 
to  Shoshonean  or  other  groups,  are  Carise, 
Caruana,  Chebontes,  Cheticnewash,  Hole- 
clame,  Holmiuk,  Lenahuon,  Montotos, 
Nonous,  Sohonut,  and  Tatagua;  also,  en- 

.  tirely  unidentifiable,  Amonce,  Kowsis, 
Nelcelchumnee,  Noketotra  or  Nutrecho 
or  Pohonatri,  Nopthrinthres,  Oponoche, 
and  Ptolme. 

Mariposa.— Latham  in  Trans.  Philol.  Soc.  Lond., 
84, 1856.  Mariposan.— Powell  in  7th  Rep.  B.  A.  E., 
90,  1891.  Noaches— Cortez  (1799)  in  Pac.  R.  R. 
Rep.,  Ill,  pt.  3,  120.  1856.  Noche.— Gar c<^s  (1776), 
Diary,  279  et  seq.,  1900.  Nochi.— Font  (1777),  map, 
in  Garct's,  ibid.  Yocut. — Bancroft,  Native  Races, 
I,  457,  1874.  Yo'kuts.— Powers  in  Cont.  N.  A. 
inol-  in.  869.  1877. 


lasKa  tnat  nave  oeen  leu  to  imitate  tne^ 
institutions  of  neighboring  triVjes  of  alien 
stocks,  have  no  clan  organization.  Ac- 
cordingly the  choice  of  a  mate  is  barred 
only  by  specified  degrees  of  kinship.  In- 
terest and  convenience  govern  the  selec- 
tion. The  youth  looks  for  a  competent 
housewife,  the  girl  for  a  skilled  hunter. 
There  is  no  wedding  ceremony.  The  man 
obtains  the  parents'  consent,  presents  his 
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4  • 


was  a  member  of  the  Ewing  trapping  expedition  which  paseed 
norlii  through  the  Calif,  valleys  in  1652  and  back  in  1823, 
ie  quoted  as  saying: 

■In  the  fall  of  1852,  there  were  a  number  of  Indian  vil- 
lages  on  Kings  River,  between  its  mouth  and  the  mountains; 
also  on  tilae  San  Joaquin  R.  from  the  base  of  the  mountains 
down  to  and  some  distance  below  the  great  slough.  On  the 
Merced  R.,  frcan  the  mts.  to  its  junction  with  the  San  Joa- 
quin, there  were  no  Indian  villages;  but  froniabout  this  poin' 
on  ihe   San  Joaquin,  as  well  as  on  its  principal  tributaries, 
the  Indian  villages  were  numerous,  many  of  them  containing 
some  50  to  100  dwellingt,  built  with  poles  and  Ihatched  with 
rushes.  With  seme  few  exceptions,  the  Indians  were  peacably 
disposed.  On  Ihe  Tuolumne,  Stanislaus  and  Calaveras  river© 
there  lere  no  Indian  villages  above  the  mouths,  as  also  at 
or  near  their  junction  with  the  San  Joaquin.  The  most  hos- 


banks 


tiirough 


Indian  villages,  the  houses  of  ^ich,  in  the  spring,  during 

the  daf-time,  were  red  with  the  salmon  the  aborigines  were 
curing. 

At  this  time  there  were  not,  on  the  S.Joaquin  or  Sacramento 
river,  or  any  of  their  tributaries,  nor  within  the  valleys 
of  thetisro  rivers,  any  inhabitants  but  Indians.  On  no  part 


of  the  continent  over  which  I  hai  then  or  have  since  travelei 
was  so  numerous  an  Indian  population,  sulnBisting  on  the  nat- 
ural products  of  the  soil  and  waters,  as  in  -the  valleys  of 
the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento.  There  was  no  cultivation  of 
the  soil  by  them;  game,  fish,  nuts  of  the  forest  and  seeds 
of  the  field  constituted  their  entire  food.  They  were  ex- 
perts in  catching  fish  in  many  wajs,  and  in  snaring  game  in 
divers  modes. 

On  OTir  return,  late  in  the  summer  of  1835,  we  found  the 
valleys  depopulated.  From  the  head  of  the  Sac  rams  nto  to  the 
great  bend  and  slough  of  the  San  Joaquin  we  did  not  see  more 
wian  6  or  8  live  Indians,  while  Ifi-ro-s  rmm'hAyo  n-p  +>!«■?>.  ■W/^J•i4fc. 


unde 


uninhabited 


converted  into  grave-yards;  and  on  the  San  Joaquin  R.,   in  the 
inmediate  neighborhood  of  the  llrgeifr  class  of  villages, 
which  the  preceding  year  were  the  abodes  of  large  numbers  of 
these  Indians,  we  found  not  only  many  ^aves,  but  the  ves- 
tiges of  a  funeral  pyre.     At  the  mouth  of  Kings  R.  we  en- 
eountered  the  first  and  only  vill^e  of  the  stricken  race 
that  we  had  seen  after  entering  the  great  valky;     this  vil- 
lage contained  a  large  number  of  Indians  temporarily  stop- 
ping  at  that  place. 

We  were  encamped  near  the  village  one  night  only,   and  dur- 
aing  that  time  the  death  angel,  passing  over  the  camping-. 
ground  of  the  piague -stricken  fugitivee,  waved  his  wand,   sum- 
moning  from  a  little  remnant  of  a  once  numerous  people  a 


land 


and  \ 


Hbe  €rie8  of  the  dying,  mingling  with  the  wails  of  the  he- 


made  the  nigiht 


death.- 


•       • 


— Col,J.JiWamer,   quoted,  in  Memorial  and  Biographical 
Hiioiir- of  .Northern  Calif.,  Lewis  Puh'g  Co.,  47-48,   1691. 
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THE  PENALTY  OF  BEING  AN  INDIAN  .DOCTOR. 


The  practice  of  killing  Indian  doctors  after  los- 


ing a  certain  numberAin  some  cases  three)  ,of  their  pat- 


ient s^'lswe  11- known     in  man}'  tribes, among  which  may  be 
mentioned  the  Yokut     trpifeee'  of  the  foothills  east  of  San 
Joaquin  Valley  and  the  Monache  Piute     of  Owens  Valley. 
The  same  practice  existed  among  the  Ham-mah-we  and  probably 
other  Pit  River  tribes  in  northeastern  California.     When 
working  among  the  Ham-mah-we  of  Likely  Valley  last  summer 
I  was  told  tl^t  an  Indian  ^otor  who  ^failed  to  cure  a  sick 
boy  was  visited  by  the  Chief  soon  after  the  death  of  the 
boy. The  Chief  killed  the  Boctor  with  a  club. 
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USE  OF  JIl'SOIJ  WEED  (Datura  meteloides)  BY  TIE  WIKTCHJI^JIB 


Jlmson  weed  is  believed  by  all  the  Indians  of  the 
San  Joaquin  valley  region  and  Southern  ualifornia  to  be  a 
powerful  and  valuable  medicine.  The  Wiktchumne  call  the 
plant  q'ahng-i :  the  narcotic  drink,  iahng-vu-sah.  It  is  used 
both  internally  and  externally. 

1  was  told  by  Mrs.  Ifiljow,  an  old  wiktchumne  woman 
from  Kaweah  Kiver  near  Lemon  Oove,  that  for  internal  use  the 
root  is  boiled  and  the  liquid  taken  under  direction  of  an 
Indian  Doctor.  It  is  said  to  be  a  sure  cure  tor  inflamation 
of  the  bowels  (appendicitis),  and  is  used  for  other  diseases 
and  also  as  a  ceremonial  narcotic. 

The  tea  is  drank  only  once.  "It  is  a  very  particular 
medicine."  When  all  is  ready,  a  bowl  of  acorn  soup  is  taken 
before  sanrise,  the  patient  waiting  for  the  sun  to  come  up 
before  drinking  the  tahng«vu-sah.  the  dose  of  which  is  about 

half  a  pint. 

The  drink  is  measured  by  an  Indian  Doctor  or  other 

old  man  "who  knows  how",  so  an  overdose  will  not  be  taken. 

Then  a  ninse  is  set  to  watch  the  patient  so  he  will  not  get 

hurt  while  under  the  influence  of  the  drug.  The  nurse  strokes 

the  shoulders,  arms,  and  body  of  the  patient  with  the  wing  or 

tail  of  an  eagle  and  then  strokes  himself  in  similar  manner. 

This  >^elps  drive  or  wipe  off  the  sickness. 


■""^mmmmmmm 


After  the  intoxicant  effects  have  worn  off,  acorn 
mush  is  f^e   exclusive  food  for  exactly  one  month — no  meat 
of  any  kind  and  no  fat  or  grease  may  be  permitted  during  this 
time,  when  the  month  is  up,  all  the  diseases  the  patient  has 
had— "all  the  sicknesses  that  have  been  stroked"  wit>^  the 
eagle  feathers— go  away  together/  ''at  the  same  time",  and  all 
kinds  of  food  may  be  eaten  as  usual. 

Mrs.  Ichow  told  me  that  a  man  who  was  partially 
paralyzed  was  cured  by  it  and  enabled  to  walk  as  before.  A 
poultice  made  from  the  tmts   and  leaves  boiled  together  was 
applied  daily  for  a  month. 
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Special  Dispatches  to  the  CiiaoNiCLS. 
THBICIB    INDIANS   AKBKSTE1>. 

*lie;r    Arc    AccuHed    of    Mur 
One  of  Anothev  Tribe. 

Fbmko,  No¥«aiber  7.— On  thS^ilTf 
October  an  Indian  named  Bob  m3'ste- 
riouaiy  disappeared  from  his  home  at 
Coarse  Gold.  After  dili-en  t  search  the 
body  o!  Bob  was  found  on  the  23d  of 
the  same  month  about  two  miles  from 
Jtrohns  store,  jtiis  head  was  com- 
pletely severed  from  his  body.  Suspi- 
cion pojpted  to  three  Indians  of  an- 
S^^?'  tnb^  and  i^^  were  arrested  and 
c^ajTgea  with  mtSfder.  Thev  were  held 
tQ  answer  yestertftyand  wiU  be  brouj^ht 
here  for  trial  in  the  Superior  Court 
For  lij Any  months  past  there  haa  ex- 

:!S^  ^  h"^^^  feelittk  between  the  two 
tribes,   of  one   of  which   Bob   was  a 

growth   of  the*  wrangle,  as  the  mur- 1 
dered  man  was  chief  of  his  tribe.  * 

».  I 
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Bpeclal  Dispatches  to  the  CimoNlCLS. 
THRBS    INDIANS    AliRESTED. 

*liey    Are    Accnfled    of    Mnrd 
On©  of  Another  Tribe./) 

FBK8N0,  November  7. —On  thbfetfTTf 
October  an  Indian  named  Bob  nij'ste- 
riously  aisapj)eared  from  his  home  at 
Coarse  Gold.    After  dilii^ent  search  the 
body  of  13ob  was  found  on  the  23d  of 
the  same  month  about  two  miles  from 
llrohn  s    store.     JHis    head  was  com- 
pletely severed  from  his  body.    Suspi- 
cion   pomted  to  three  Indians  of  an- 
other tribe,  and  they  were  arrested  and 
charged  with  murder.    Thev  were  held 
to  answer  yesteruay  and  wiU'  be  brou«'h t 
here    for    trial  in  the  Superior  Court. 
Germany  months  past  there  has  ex- I 
istea  a  bitter  feeling  between  the  two 
tribes,    of  one    of  which    Bob    was  a 
member,    and    the    killing  is  the  out- 
growth   of   the*  wrangle,  as  the  mur- 1 
aered  man  was  chief  of  his  tribe.  ' 
• i-^ 
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BASKETS         (GHJK-GHANCJY) 


In  one  of  the  wickii;tps  of  a  Ctek-chaiisjL  camp  on  China 
Creek,   there  were  both  inside  and  out  plenty  of  rough  haskets, 
mainly  diajn'-aa  and  het-els,   and  one  very  old  'Fresno' howl'   with 
good  design  and  i  full  of  flomr  paste  -which  thsy  eat  in  all  the 
camps  till  the  acorn  mush  is  ready  -   and  afterward  also  for  all  I 
know.     p«  236. 


Found 


old  man  is  known  to 


Indians  both  of  whom  speak  some  English,     The 

the  whites  at  Fresno  Flat  as  CTapt,  Flucher.     Eis  Indian  nane  is 

Wall-le-ma:  his  wife*s  name  C!ha>la-kit._  [p,  237. 


had 


had 


sitting  on  the  ground  cracking  them  open  when  I  arri ved . lj)p . 237-238 . 


bought 


and  also  a  circular  winnower,  a  bone  awl,  and  a  soap  root  brush,  [p. 238 

The  Pliute  terna,   of  which  they  have  many,   they  call 
Poii„_^r.r.-n«h.     TViHv  fiav  thev  are  made  by  the  Mont)3  and  Pfcuteg  but  not 


by  the  Ghuck-chancvs.     (Opp.  p,  241) 

[Basket  vocabulary  "omit  ted.     See  California  Journal  for  1902, 

241.     Sept.  21,  1902.1 

They  had  an  openwork  scoop  (Kal -li)   in  which  they  had  been 

roasting  seeds  of  the  sugar  pine,  by  shaking  them  with  hoi  coals. 
The  inside  of  ths  basket  was  black  and  charred.  1243' . 

—California  Journal  for  1902,   236-243:.     Sept.   21,   1902. 


BASKETS 


Ci.Kv^W.-«-ko>.iv«S. 


.ckayToni 


Gold  Gulch,     Bome  figs  and  small  tomatoes,   cut  in  transverse  slices, 
were  drying  on  some  frames.     Some  were  ^wy^r  on  Ha^JX  and  PMii. 


2Ab1 


had 


off  with  the  teeth,  were   bossed  in)io  the  openwork  scoop  baskets 

called  hal-ii.     (p.  2483 

-California  Journal  for  1902,  248.     Sept,22,  1902. 
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Sa/v^  Twkjac.'vv  'EaA-:^';ij;:^j*^ 


Called  on  an  old  Indian  .voman  \^o  has  three  or  four 
children,  one  or  two  of  whom  are  grown  up  girls,  ihis  old 
womai^avtt  me   the  CMc^chanc?  numerals,  as  writben  by  me  at  Fresno  Flat 

(see  p.  259,  Calif.  Journal  for  1902).     Some  other  words  I  could  make 
her  unierstand  were  also  the  same,     I  asked  her  if  she  was  a  Chuck «ch£u 
but  as  I  could  talk  no  Spani sh,  could  not  make  her  understand.     She 
said  something  about  Suk-sanchv.   and  repeated  it  several  times,  but 
1  couldn't  understand.     She  said  her  husband  was  a  Koo^to^tro  (or 
Kook»ah-nul? .  her  mother  a  Koo-tro-cus.  and  all  the  other  Indians 
about  here  in  early  days  belonged  to  another  tribe  and  were  the 
same,  but  she  was  different. 

-    * 

She  is  obviously  a  Ghuk-ctianoa  or  member  of  some  subtribe 


young 


had 


Canfie 


«i^\»wiKnaia ed  CJracia,   that  Josefa^s  father  and  mother  were  brought  by 


Sierra 


region  in  the  "Fresno  country". 


— Ciilifornia  Journal  for  1902,  252-257.     Sept.  26,   1902. 


Oct.   5,   1902.     On  a  ridge  east  of  the  the  road,   9  miles  from 
Toll  House  and  5  miles  from  San  Joaquin  River  crossing,   is  a  camp 
of  W«ko-h^-bakIndian8.     I  was  too  short  of  time  to  do  anything 
tore,  but  talked  with  one  of  the  men  and  found  his  numerals  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  Chuk-chanci^.:^  wd  also  a  dozen  other 
words  i  hurriedly  tried  him  on.     Still  he  was  emphatic  in  stating 
that  he  was' not  a  Chuk-chancyl     Probably  a  vocabulary  would  r^^ 
differences.     His  phjrsiognomy  was  somewhat  different  from^the  other 


tribes. 


--California  Journal  for  1902,  283a.     October  5,  1902. 


CHUK-CHANCY 


On  September  22,   1902,   on  the  way  from  Fresno  Flat  to 
Coarse  GPold  ©uldr,   I  passed  and  stopped  at  two  carnps  of  Dhak-chancY 
Indians.     The  first  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  ridge  (at  the  base) 
and  consists  of  a  house  and  good  bam  and  corral  with  a  couple  of 
sunmer  hats  and  a  wickiup  close  by.  - 

The  place  is  owned  by  a  halfbreed  named  Levi  Graiiam  but  he 
was  not  at  home.     I  found  ttere  one  old  blind  man  and  5  ver^^  old  and 
ratter  di rty  H*- ^^'^"^^^ne  of  tism  could   speak  any  En^lisb,and  as  my 
knowledge  of  ^^^ohm^  is  decidedly  limited,  we  were  not  able  to 
gratify  our  mutual  ambitions  in  the  way  of  conversation.     Still,  we 
made  a  good  deal  of  noise,  particularly  the  old  Vio^e^vs whose  voices 

were  rather  harsh  and  squeaky. 

TWo  of  t  he  >«!H>j'**-*^^  we  re  elaborately  tatooed,  and  on  payment: 

of  2  bits  each  pulled  off  their  shirts  and  showed  me  their  bod 

decorations.     The  simpler  of  the  two  consists 

of  two  broad  rings  low  down  on  the  neck  or 

upper  breast,   from  which  broad  straight  lines 

run  down:  between  and  over  the  breasts  as  shown 

in  the  accompanying  ro\:^h  diagram.     All  of  the; 

markings  are  broad  -about  i  inch  -fully  as  broad 

as  my  fin^pr.     After  I  iiad  examined  this  one,   the 

other  antiquated  relic  of  C!!huk-chancy  humanity  pulled  up  her  shirt 

arxi  held  out  her  hand  for  money,   wiiich  1  promptly  gave  her.     Her 

thoracic  ani  abdominal  decorations  were  most  remarkable  and  complicated 

and  far  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  other  \Nov*uon..  There  were 

niimerous  cross  bands  and  rings  and  short  vertical  lines  and  circles 


CHUK-GHi»ICY      2 


arxi  all  sorts  of  things,  but  sho  would  not  let  me  make  a  diagram  or 
take  a  photograph,   so  I  cannot  record  the  wonderful  thing.     As  ih  the 


f  - 


the  niarkings  wsre  as  Voad  as  my  finger, 


unde 


the  chin,  and  one  had  curious  markings  on  her  aras, 

I  photographed  the  group  of  4  all  together,   sitting  on  a 
rock  under  the  oaks,  with  their  clothes  on.     Also  got  some  work 
baskets  and  2  or  3  old  howls  from  them. 

In  afternoon  drove  down  5  miles  to  a  camp  called  Picayune. 
H'ore   there  are  about  6  or  7  rough  board  houses  and  a  few  brmflh  huts:. 
Parts  of  4  families  of  Ghuk-chancvs  are  living  there  now,   the  others 
having  gone  to  P'resno  to  pick  fruit. 

In  an  open  field  of  wild  oats  in  which  the  houses  are,   is  a 
flat  rock  about  10  ft.   in  diameter  in  ^lich  are  the  mortar  holes 
Ctln^nil)   now  ar^  for  ages  used  by  this  camp.     There  are  2  dozen  of 
the  holes,  deep  and  shallow,   and  a  lot  of  the  combination  pestles  (saj[} . 


They  are  of  various  lengths  and  differ  also  in  diameter  of  the 


business  end. 


ary  pestles,  but  tbs 
he  accompanying  rough 


putline,  the  small  end  shaped  tx)  fit  the  mortar  hole,  the  large  end 
left  broad  and  flattishi  to  serve  as  a  rubbing  stone  or  grinding  stone. 
The  rock  is  enclosed  in  a  brush  hot  15  ft.  in  diameter. 

I  foigot  to  mention  that  I  passed  a  batch  of  about  15  mortar 
holes  this  morning  close  by  the  road,  about  2  or  3  miles  above  Coarse 

©oH. 

An  old  woman  at  tte  Pica3Fune  camp  from  whom  1  purchased  an 
old  bx)wl  basket  full  of  acorn  soup  (thick  like  thick  pea  soup)  —  she 


GHUK-CHAMdY  5- 


called  tte  basket  Nah»che 

vertical  lines  on  forehead  over  nose;  2  vertical  lines  on  chin;  on-e 

horizontal  line  on  each  cheek  passing  Lack  from  the  mouth. 

They  wanted  me  to  eat  with  them  and  I  did*     I  ate  some  split 
dried  fish,   slightly  salted  and  smoked,  which  were  very  good,   and 
drank  from  the  big  basket  some  of  the  graraous  acorn  soup,  which  waa 
not  good  —   that  is,  not  bo  my  taste.     It  was  made  of  green  acorns 
of  the  blue  oak.     Those  of  the  black  oak  are  much  better.     These  Indians 
live  so  loy  down  im  tte  foothills  that  it  is  a  long  journey  for  them 
to  go  up  to  where  the  black  oaks  grow.     This  is  the  reason  they  gave 

for  using  the  blue . 

They  have  not  had  acorn  mush  for  so  long  that  iiiey  are 
hungry  for  it  and  cannot  wait  for  the  aeorns  to  ripen,   or  for  tifiose 
gathered  to  dry.     They  are  altogether  too  green  bo  be  cracked  by 
hammering  between  stones;  hence  tl:iey  open  them  with  their  teeth. 

On  some  frames  near  by  they  were  drying  figs  and  small 
tomatoes,   cut  in  transverse  slices.     Some  were 


^  on-  Hal  "li  and  Paw~e 
baskets;   others  on  tfee  sticks  of  the  drying  frame. 

The  meats  of  the  acorns,  when  the  shucks  had  been  torn 
off  with  the  teeth,  were  tossed  into  the  openwork  scoop  baskets  called 


hal-lil 


The  old  tatooed  NW6WAU  mentioned  above  (p. 1-2)  almost  mobbed 


me  for  tobacco  and  matclies  —  which,  not  being  a  smoker,   I  was  not 
provided  with.     They  both  grabbed  me  and  stuck  their  hands  into  my 
pockets  without  asking  permission  —which  some  might  deem  rude  and  1*6. 
not  them  gainsay.     Finding  none,   they  beg^^ed  for  clothes  and  1  gave 


• 
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om  of  thsm  the  only  extra  shirt.  I  had.     This  pleased  her  mightily 
and  she  chockled  over  the  other,  who  got  none  -  simpljp  because  I 
couldn*t  spare  the  one  I  had  ow. 

Whiskey  and  ttie  depraved  whites  who  supply  it  are  the  worst 


.  one  in  a  dozen  has  the  moral 


enemies  of  the  California  Indians. 

power  to  resist,  and  as  a  result  they  drink  whanever  they  can  get  it 

And  when  drunk  many  of  them  are  quarrelsome  and  conmit  axits  of 


violence. 


of  them 


had  killed,   or  had  heen  killed  by,   other  Indians  when  under  liquor. 
A  lame  Mii-wa  who  went  with  me  to  Picaywie  to  visit  the  Chiak-chanceys 


showed  me  where^  Ghuk- chancy  Dick  killed  his  brother  when  bothi  were 

•  

drunk.     I  have  heard  a  number  of  similar  stories  from  other  Indians 
this  summer. 

—California  Journal  for  1902,   244w249.     Sept.  22,   1902. 
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FRESrO  PJVER 

October  15,1905 

On  the  v/est  side  of  this  bend  of  Fresno  River,   on  a  high 

narrow  knoll  that  rises  steeplj^  between  two  rocky  gulches  near  the 
top  of  the  Fresno  gorge,   and  overlooking  the  rivor  valley  and  gd  untry 
to  the  south  and  east,    is  the  reiiaiant  of  an  old  Indian  village  which 
is  Savage's  time  lust  have  been  a  v/ell  populated  settlement.     Now 
only  a  single  hovel  remains,  but  the  site  is  co&manding  and  about 
the  place  are  several  large  tuna  cactuses  the  seeds  of  which  were 
brought  hero  doubtless  from  the  LUssions.     Tlierc  is  a  fine  speing 
close  by,   and  on  the  rocks  arethe  usual  :  ortar  holes.       A  batch  of 
these  is  shaded  by  a  brush  canopy. 

At  first  I  could  sec^o  oib    ,  but  i^  noticed  a  dog  and  some 
chickens  and  went  up  thepe.     Found  a  family  living  there— an  old 

•  » 

blind  mexican  man,  an  old  Indian  woman,  a  young  or  middle  aged 


Indian  man  and  a  halfbreed  girl  of  16-18. 


» 


^V*^»f<^ 


Tlie  old  woman  told  me  she  know  ^Savage  and  saw  the  first  v;iiite 


men  v/ho  camo  to  the  country. 

She  calls  people  Y  0  k  u  t  c  h.  and  i.elongs  to  the  Yokut  stock. 


Her  languar-e  is  closely  related  to  Chuckchancy. 


:0  RIVER  Cont.   2 


Oetobor  1^,1905 

Got  part  of  a  vocabulary  and  the  n;-iniGs  of  a  lot  of  animals  and 
plants  from  her.     Slie  calls  the  place  Choi-yo-choi^e^and  says  slie  is 
the  last  of  hor  tribe. 

She  tells  me  tliat  the  only  otlier  human  inhabitant  of  the  region 


are  a  fev;  very  poor  mexicans. 


169-70 


f/0 


A'>^-tA.^.,r»*JLw     ^  (^ 


U*Jl). 


'a.aAv( 


M      A 


NJUvs-NJ^^ 


>^-^-^,^F-L,X-V,/Oi;  i?o:^ 


?^ 


^-^^  \  £"(  \^0  9-  <*maa^ 


t 

«' 


*      1 


CHUK-GHANrGY    0^  TvesKo  dt-i^c^W  x<L<tvftvv 


cMk^*-^^ 


On  ro turning  from  an  Indian  camp  near  Fresno  ClreQk, 
Septembsr  21,   1902,   1  Y/alked  4i  miles  to  a  Chuck •chancf  carap  on 
China  Creek,  bit-  found  no  one  at  home,   and  follcred  fresh  "bare- 
foot-  tracks  2  miles  farther,   Unit  failed  to  catch  u?p  with  or  find 
any  Indians,  making  a  13  mile  walk,   om  top  of  a  3  mile   one  (or 
16  miles  in  all)   for  nothing,   so  far  as  learning  anything  of  the 
Chuck -charuceys  is  concern  ad. 

Their  camp  consists  of  2  rough  hoard  houses  on  adjacent 
knolls,  a  long  rectangular  rough  hoard  ceremonial  or  Mance**  house, 
and  3  summer  ■b;rush  huts  or  wickiups  in  the  chaparral  near  by.     These 
huts  are  about  15  ft.  in  diameter  "by  7  in  hei^t  and  are  completely 
domed  and  closed  in  all  round  except  a  small  opening  left  on  one   side 
for  entrance.     They  are  made  of  tall  brush,  mainly  Que  reus  wislizeni. 
some  of  which  is  alive  and  growing  and  was  simply  arched  over  and 


GHUK-GHArJaY    2' 


intertwined  with  the   rest.     The  arched  upri^ts  stand  abx)ut  a  foot 
apart,  on  the  ground  and  have  all  the  branches  and  leaves  left.  on. 
The  leaves,  except  on  the  growing  brush,   are  now  dead  and  dry  and  brown. 
On  one  of  them  are  some  Libocedrus  bou^s. 

In  the  occupied  one  were  three  playful  puppies  and  many 
chickens.     There  were  both  inside  and  out,  plenty  of  rough  basketa, 
mainly  daam^as  and  Mt^olki   ^^  o^®  ^^^  old  "Fresno^  bowl*  with  good 
design  and  i  full  of  flour  paste  —  which  they  eat,  in'  all  the  camps 
till  the  acorn  mush  is  ready  —   and  afterward  also  for  all  I  know. 

The  camp  is  at  2800  ft*  alt.   in  Upper  S'onoran  Digger  pines 


and  chaparral  as  usual  Cost-lau 


In  the  afternoon  I  got  a  horse  and  vient  back  to  the  Indian 
camp  and  had  better  luck.     ™ ^  ^*  ^^^  "^'^"■^  ...^-.u^^^^ 


Mil 


kt  the  best  wickiup\an  old  couple 


■chani 


They  were; 


civil  and  kind  and  bjecame  mucli  interested  as  I  talked  to  bhem.     The 
old  mam  is  known  to  the  whites  at  Fresno  Flat  as  G^pt.  Blmcher.     lis 
Indian  nane  is  Wall-lonma:  his  wife's  name  Qba-la^kit. 

She  had  a  burden-basket  full  of  fine  fat  acorns  of  the  black 
oak  (Que reus  californicu^TT^eY  had  gathered  today,   and  was  sitting 
on  the  ground  cracking  them  open  when  I  arrived.     She  split  the  shells 
by  hammering  between  two  stoimes  in  the  usual  manner,  and  then  invariably 
used  her  teeth  to  help  tear^he  split  shell  epe»-so  as  to  get  ouit  the 


meats.    Probably  this  was  necessitated  by  the  very  green  condition  of 
the  acoms,   as  I  have  never  seen  it  done  before.     She  allowed  me  to 
photograph  her  im  "the  act  of  opening  the  acorns,  and  both  she  and^Jis 
old  man  stood  for  me  at  ihe  entrance  of  the  wickiup  while  I  took  their 
pictures 


r> 


• 
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bought 


lnnish 


vocabulary) . 

Ntear  by,   in  a  big  flattuisii  rock  near  the  stream,  are  a  number 
of  mortar  holes-  and  old  peBt-les,   and  the  old  man  told  me  of  another 
batdai  a  libble  farther  up.  ; 


Qfamik»chaHicya 


inihabit 


of  which  his  camp  C4  miles  above  Fresno  PlatJ'  is  near  the  upper  limit. 


From  here  they  ranged  down,  between  the  Fresno  and  the  San  Joaquin 
(and  probably  farther  south).     They  went  i;tp  into  the  mts.  to  hunt 
and  fish  in>  surnmer,   and  moved  down  to  their  permanent  camps  in  v/inter. 
The  MewWah  were  their  neighbors  on  the  north. 

f ithiro  his  recollctioni  the  Chuk-chancvs  were  a  numerous  tribe. 
They  kept  the  bruBh  burnt  out,  of  the  flat  parts  of  the  valley  and  wiii 
oata  were  thick  and  tall,     ©rizzly  B^ar  and  various  kinds  of  game 
abounded.     Mow  his  people  have  died  off  so   fast  very  few  are  left. 

He  gave  me  the  followir^  numerals  and  vocabulary,  which,   it 
will  be  observed,  bear  a  striking  likeness  to  corresponding  words  in 


larguage  of  the  Wiktchua 
L  lyocabularyAomi  tted. 


See  California  California  Journal  for 


1902,   239-241.     Sept.  21,   1902^ 


GhiUik~chaniCY8 


had 


Manzanita  berries  (O^^sopj for  making  cider,  and  about  8  quarts  of  sour 
squaw-berries  (iSius  trilobata)   for  making  an  acid  drink  -their 


V 
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iGmonade.     They  call  the  sour  berries  T'ah>hah-tee. 

They  had  an  opera/ork  scoop  (Kal-U)   in  which  they  had  boon 
roasting  seeds  of  the  sugar  pine,  by  sliaking  them  v/ith  hot  coals. 

_  * 

The  inside  of  the  basket  was  black  and  charred. 

--(Mifomia  Journal  for  1902,   235-245.     Sept.  21,   1902. 


USB  OF  SALT  GEASS  (Distichlis  spicata)  Bl  THE  WIKGHUMKE 

Told  me  by  Mrs.  Eda  Ichow,  a  fullblood  Wiktchumne  from  Kaweah 
River  near  Limekiln  Creek. 

The  salt  grass  when  dry  is  placed  on  a  dry  hide  or 
a  large  piece  of  canvas  or  cloth  and  beaten  for  a  long  time 
until  the  tiny  black  salty  specks  on  the  stem  and  narrow 
blades  fall  off  and  collect  on  the  cloth."  this  material  is 
kept  in  bottles  or  jars  (formerly  in  baskets),  Ihen  needed 
for  medicine  it  is  put  in  hot  water  and  boiled  until  it  forms 
a  dark  reddish  brown  gum.  Informaat  remarked  that  it  should 
be  "cooked  like  gravy  until  the  gum  comes". 

It  is  said  to  be  a  wonderful  cure  for  bad  colds  and 
for  loss  of  appetite.  ^  piece  of  the  gum  the  size  of  a  silver 
half  dollar  is  put  in  the  mouth  and  allowed  to  melt,  to  be 


repeated  when  necessary 


'v^ 


K  t 


I     I 


V 


I 


0  K  ic 


)-|-ol?t'  Sii^  %~.J^t^ 


Fort  Ulller  and  Pah*inlt« 


V--^~»»   — ». 


28 


had 


could  do  to  attend  to  thalr  oun  prlrate  claims,  and  keep  the  natlres  from 

eating  their  prlTate  crops* 

•It  was  not  the  policy  of  goTemment  to  reward  Its  friends  for  their 
•adhesion  to  the  Constitution*  hy  requiring  the«  to  perform  any  practical 
lahor  ftt  serenty-flve  or  a  hundred  dollalPS  a  montht  which  was  scarcely  double 

the  current  wages  of  the  day* 

•Kot  that  they  were  all  absolutely  worthless.  On  the  contrary,  some 

* 

spent  their  time  In  hunting,  others  In  riding  about  the  cour-try,  and  a  con- 
sldcrable  wmber  In  laying  out  and  superTlsing  prlrate  claims,  aided  by 
Indian  labor  and  goTemment  proTlslons*  • 

Concerning  the  signing  of  the  treaties  and  the  many  trials  to  which  the 
the  few  surrlTlng  Indians  hare  been  subjected,  It  Is  of  Interest  to  hear  from 

the  one  surylwlng  witness* 

It  is  truly  a  touching  experience  to  hear  this  erect  and  straightforward 
white  haired  man  speak  frankly  of  those  happenlnes  of  eighty  years  ago. 


landmarks 


landnarlui  Mkl^ 


There  ctood  the  oak  to  which  his  brothers  were  tied  and  whipped  to  death, 

There  roll  the  hills  irtiers  once  swamed  the  antelope  and  elk* 

Here  stood  the  house  of  his  father,  a  shelter  dry  and  warm,  which  he 


says  ad)nltted  not  a  drop  of  rain  during  the  most  serert  storm* 


This  home 


white 


with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  were  drlTen  from  It,  nerer  again  to  know  a 


home  of  their  own* 


Concerning  the  accuracy  of  Pali-mlt's  etory  there  can  be  little  doubt* 


1 


Fort  HI  Her  and  Pah-rait* 


20 


There  are  uhlte  plonecrg  yet  llTlng  nho  knew  hla  In  the  early  fifties  and 
who  aeeure  us  thnt  he  was  then  a  grown  inan|  at  leaet  twenty  or  more  yeare  of 
age.  The  Indian  hureau  at  TTashington  D.  C.  giree  the  year  of  his  hirth  as  \ 

1820.  This  cannot  he  far  wrong. 

yully  a  year  hefore  the  writer  had  seen  a  eopy  of  the  treaty  signed  at 
tort  Barhour  in  1851.  Poh-mit  had  deiorihed  the  whole  affair  and  had  furnished 
the  names  and  trihes  of  nine  of  the  chiefs  who  signed. 

^en  the  treaty  was  obtained  another  Tisit  was  made  to  Friant,  where 
he  was  Hring.  M  that  time  he  was  ahlcHpon  hearing  their  names  read  from 
the  treaty,  to  identify  twelre  more  of  the  chiefs,  and  to  tell  where  they 
lired  and  to  what  trlhe  they  hU.ongtd. 

T7e  are  assured  that  during  the  mining  days  when  Pah-mit  was  hauling 
freicht  with  an  ox  team  from  Stockton  to  Millerton  that  the  shipments  of 
gold  were  made  undijr  the  cushion  of  his  seat  rather  than  on  the  stage  under 

an  armed  guard. 

Pah.»lt  is  the  last  remttning  person  who  links  the  present  of  Tort  aiUer 
to  the  past,  let  hl»  in  hi.  om.  si-ple  way  draw  the  curtain  on  the  scene. 

I 

PAH-UIT'S  STORY 

•I  horn  Koo-you-illit.  long  time  'go.  Koo-FOU-lUik  (Sulphur  water) 
Indian  Tillage  1>«»*  '!▼"  *"«  ""  "^^  ^  Joa<iuin.  Village  at  place 
rtxite  man  call  IVrt  UiUer,  near  h«dc  rirer  where  soldiers  use-  «aroh. 

•lly  people  helong  Doo-nsh  trihe  Indians.  I  don't  know  how  much  old  ms. 
mte  man  say  1  more  than  hundred.  I  know  When  soldiers.  Major  Sarage  come 
Koo-you-illik  make  'em  Indlang  sign  paper,  I  young  man  -hout  21,  22  years 

* 

Old. 


• 


Fort  lflll«r  and  Pah-alt* 
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•2ly  people  lire  rery  happy  till  aoldleri  oome,  V/e  hare  plenty  eat. 
We  hare  niea  dry  houaea  lire  in*  Va  don't  fltfht.  Lota  our  people  lire  along 


abvra 


eona  rlTort  drlnkt  helev  Koo-you-llllk  ahara  Prlant  now* 


roimd 


1^  vant  meat  I  ha  aend  two»  three  Indianai  good  ehots  with  bow,  arrow,  get 
It.  They  hide  In  roaka  1?5  rlwer,  wait  antelope,  elk.  Antelope, eeaa.  They 
ahoot  Biz,  eight  nlea  fat  onaa.  They  ahoot  one  eaoh  houee  Ktoo-you-llllk. 


way< 


"Tihan  white  nan  cone,  he  «hoet,  ahoot,  ahoot.  Kill  all  antelope. 

all  elk.  Then  he  hrlng  oatUe,  make  Indiana  huy  heef. 

-TShen  Indian  get  hungry,  he  go  with  gun  ahoat  aoae  qualli  aayhe  e 


■ayhe 


gur  • 


riflai  they  no  hare  ahotgun 


uhlte  Ban  *reat  him. 


white  man  at  Waahlngton  pay  me  seyen  dollar  haf, 


all 


make 


jPFore  Major  Sawaga 


white 


make  long  hoxi  maja  dam  m  rlTer.     We  watah  'em.     !•  don't  know  irtiat 


wayi 


white 


foroaa  water.  Then  lota  white  men  oome  mine  gold. 

"After  'wile  aoldlera  oome,  make  Mg  wood  house  for  fight.  They  all 
got  gura.  They  catoh  lota  Indians.  Some  Indians  get  'way.  Mokaea  (wome; 


•i- 


i 

4 
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4wayi 


kit,  t«ll  ■oldleri  put  aimy  guM|  my  peopXt  •one  in|  thty  no  like  «ur»* 


mak% 


'tnalce 


plao«  «her«  they  make  wood  house  for  fl 
Indians  make  *ea«  Soldiers  aiake  Indlai 
giro  *eB  axet  make  *eB  ohopt  ehopt  oho] 
mite  soldiers  oall  •e»  "big  wood  house 

•SonetlBOS  Indians  don't  want  work.  Soldiers  nake  'ob  work*  Soldiers 
put  two  Iron  rings  In  oak  tree,  tie  Indians'  hands  to  'em.  Soldiers  take 
long  hlaok  snake  irtilp  for  irtilp  Bules.  They  whip  Indians  on  haek.  They  whip, 
whlp»  whip.  Two,  three  Indians  die— whip  'ea  too  suoh. 

•After  hlg  wood  house  done,  soldiers  no  whip  Indians  much  any  aore. 
Pretty  soon  more  soldiers  sobs  with  hlg  nan  fro«  WasUngton,  sign  paper  with 
Indians* 


\ 


Hajor  Sarage 


white 


-One  time  hefore  Indians  sign  paper  with  white  Ban,  Major  SaTage  oobo 
Koo-you-llllk.  He  oobo  horse  hartc*  He  hare  hlue  olothes.  He  ha^e  six, 
BOTeny^en.  They  all  hare  hlue  olothes.  They  all  got  gunsi  they  all  soldi 

-Major  SaTage  he  talk  By  grandpa,  TOB-klt.  He  tell  him  hlg  father  at 


here  talk  hlg  Ban  froa  i;*'?  shlngton. 

-He  say  ^e  \Jt  hrlng  all  Chol;-nl*-l^  Indians  ehlef s|  ws  haf  hrl 
all  liu-tu-nu-tut  Indians  chlefsf  we  hafe  hrlng  all  Chow-ohU^le  Indians 

-•.^  nai  111  I"" " *  ' 

chlefsi  we  hii  hrlndall  Indians  ohlefsf  fifty,  sixty  chiefs,  Koo-you-ll 
talk  hi  a  man  from  77ahhlngton. 
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"Uajor  Sarage  aay  Indian  talk  little  Ut*  lie  know  what  he  say  alright* 


They  think  that*8  'bad  hueineea* 


talk 


way 


11  yet  It  long  way  Ku«tu*nu-tu  Indiansf  long  way  Chowohll«le  Indlansi  long 
way  Ka*watdh*wa  Indians*  Take  long  time  see  all  Indians*  I  thing  laaybe 


take  my  men  three^  four  weeks  see  *eii*  They  walk  long  way|  they  sweat  lots* 
l»hy  you  want  us  do  this?  T^hat  they  gonna  do  that  paper  we  got  sign? 

•I  hear  all  this*  Tom-kit  sayt  'You  he  next  ohief»  Pah-mlt*  You  hear 

what  white  man  say** 

•Then  Major  Sarrge  he  tell  Tom-kit*     2laJor  Sarage  he  say»   »I  hig  medicine 
nuui  with  hiff  father  at  Washinffton*     You  h*f  do  what  I  say*     I  hurt  you  if 


I  want  to* 


make 


make  all  antel opSf  all  elk  go  'way*  I  make  dark* 

••You  do  what  I  sayt  nothing  hurt  you*  But  you  no  hurt  me*  You  shoot 


a&l 


You  ehoot 


me  with  piftoly  you  no  hurt  me*' 

•Major  Sawage  hare  nice  six  shooter*  2Jy  people  nerer  see  six  shooter 
before.  They  see  flfltf  they  see  pistol*  One,  two  my  people  know  how  shoot 


em* 


handkershief 


one,  two,  threei  six  hullets*  He  put  powderi  he  put  paperi  he  put  hulletsi 


He  stand  close  tree* 


make 


hole  in  handkerchief* 


• 
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•lly  people  all  at  nd  •round  olOBCt  see.  Major  Gayagc  load  six  shooter 
•gen.  v.e  see  him  put  po^rdcrt  paper,  "bullets.  Then  he  gire  six  shooter  our 
rann.  Our  man  know  how  shoot  pistol.  He  tell  our  man,  •Now,  you  shoot  me. 


go 


You  oho ot  mei  you  no  hurt  me.  You  no  kill  me*  DonH  you  'frald.  You 
•head,  shoot|  you  no  kill  me.^ 

"Our  man,  all  our  people,  think  gone  kill  Major  Savage.  They  no  wsmt 
do  that.  They  trlk  long  tine.  Then  Major  SaTPge,  he  say,  •Don't  you  •frald. 
You  go  'head,  shoot,  you  no  kill  me.^ 

"Then  he  stand  close  our  man. 
he  grah  In  air  with  his  hand.  Ke  don't  fall  down.  Our  people  look  each 

other.  They  say  he  "big  medicine  man. 

"Then  our  man  shoot  •gen.  He  shoot  six  time.  Major  Savage,  he  grah 
In  air  »ix  time.  Our  people  all  come  close,  look.  Then  Major  Savrge  hold 


l>angt 


tnkn 


•em  all  his  hand. 


•My  grandpa,  Tom-kit,  he  see  that.  Ke  flieve  'em.  I  see  that.  I 
h'lieve  •em,  too.  All  my  people  see  that*  They  all  think  Major  Savage  Ug 
medicine  man.  They  think  they  iDetter  do  what  he  say. 


Then  Major  Savage  he  talk.  Ke  tell  us,  •Now  you  do  what  I  say. 


You 


l)ring  •em  chiefs  all  Indians  trlhes  here.  You  hrlng  •em  here  ten  days  now. 
You  hring  •em  two  Indians  each  trlhe.  You  hrlng  one  chlefi  you  Drlng  one 
mokee  (wonan)  for  me.  I  want  one  wife  each  Indians  trlhe. 

"My  grandpa,  Tom-kit,  he  send  men  hrlng  all  Indiana  chlefsf  tell  ten 
all  Indians  chiefs  hrlng  one  Indian  wife  Major  Savage. 

"Indians  chiefs  all  come  Koo-you-llllk.  They  trlng  Indian  wives  Ma|or 


r 


» 
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Saraae,  I  think  they  hrlng  seventeen.  I  think  some  'em  run  'way  'gen.  I 
think  aeyen  stay  work  for  Major  Garage. 


mayhe 


Vaehington  come  with  paper.  Lots  'em  come.  I  think  they  fifteen,  mayhe 


twenty  soldiers  horse  hpck.  They  three  soldiers  on  four  horses  w^gon.  Thhy 
atop  wagon  Koo-you-illlk  on  hlg  open  space  south  ay  grandpa's  house.  All 
Indians  crowd  'round,  look»  All  chiefs  set  'round  on  ground. 

-Some  soldiers  take  three  Ug  hoxes  out  wagon.  They  put  'em  in  open 
place,  each  one  up  top.  Then  Indian  get  up  top,  way  up  high.  He  talk  our 
people.  This  Indian  helong  our  people  long  time  'go.  V,hen  he  little  hoy, 
Spanish  preachers  take  hiit  Mission  at  3an  Juan.  At  San  Juan  he  lerrn  read, 
write,  talk  like  white  man.  Big  white  chiefs  call  him  Charlie.  Our  people  | 
call  him  Yo-ho* 


talk 


talk 


•n  talk.  He  turn  'round,  'n  'round,  'n  'round  on  boxes.  My  people  all  hear 
him.  He  say  we  got  give  hlg  father  at  Washington  all  our  land.  Ye  got  go 
down  ralley  lire.  He  say  Mg  white  father  at  Washington  send  us  dothesf 
send  us  flouri  send  us  hlanketsf  send  us  horses.  He  say  hlg  white  father 

I 

send  us  teacher  so  our  people  go  school  like  white  man. 

-Our  people  no  like  this.  They  think  all  right  send  'em  things.  They 


many 


They  think 
talk 


hare  fight  with  Indians  there.  My  grandpa,  Tom-kit,  tell  yo-ho.  Yo-ho 

long  time  "big  white  chief. 

-Then  Uajor  Sarage  h.  so  wagon.  He  trlng  •««  Whlekyl  he  bring  'em  tobao- 
00.  He  tell  'em  all  Indiana  set  down,  they  gonno  emoke.  Jfrjor  Sarage  fill 
•em  tohaoco  pipe.  He  »ake  one  puff,  he  giTe  ».B  pipe  Indiana.  All  Indiana 
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make 


irtiiaky.     Then  Yo«bo  talk  long  time  again* 


make 


Our  ehiefa  all  set  * round*  liaten*  Then  the^ 
Co-toon-sefc,  chief  with  Chook-ohNi-eeeB.  He  aign  'ein.  Pc-ho-leel,  he  chief 
with  PreBno  rirer  Indiana.  He  aign  'em.  Uy  father,  Dpwk-taw,  he  ahief  with 
trihe  Indiana,  Some  people  call  him  Tap-pah#  He  aign  'em.  ^  grandpa. 


Duguw  trihe  Indiana* 

Tom-kit,  he  chief  Pit-oa-oheee  trihe.  He  aign  »em.  My  uncle,  Tof^mpa,  he 

chief  Kit-chay-yee  trihe.  He  aign  'em.  Lot»  Indiana  aign  'em.  Take  long 

time.  Then  white  chiefs  go  *way. 

-Major  Sarage  go  'way.  He  go  King's  RiTcr.  ^ite  man  there  ahoot  itojor 
Sarage  like  our  man  shoot  'em.  Major  Sarrge  die,  T.hy  he  no  cetch  'em  bullets? 

•Then  white  man  comei  they  mine  gold  in  rirer.  They  shoot  Indians, 
Soldiera  put  Indians  in  Jail|  they  whip  Indians,  They  run  all  Indians  'way 
from  Tillage  Koo-you-iUik.  They  hum  all  Indians'  houaei. 


They  smooth  grourd  irtiers  Indians  house  hum. 


play 


Blue  clothes  soldiers  mar^,  mwrtit  inarch  there.     They  make  Indians  dig  dirt. 


make  adohe  hriekf  make  white 


men  ocJLl 


hig  houses  yort  Miller. 

-They  take  Indians  hy  tree  orer  rirer.  They  hang  'emlttierei  they  cut 
rope  and  dead  Indian  fall  in  rirer.  My  grandpa,  Tom-kit,  he  tell  white  sol. 
diers,  'You  better  look  out.'  He  tell  white  miners,  '^SE  l>etter  look  out. 
Indian  spirits  no  like  hare  you  do  this.  Pretty  soon  bad  thinga  happen  you.' 

-Then  the  high  water  come  wash  'way  all  Itoite  man's  stcresf  wash  'way 
lota  white  mani  wash  'way  lots,  lots  Chinaman.  Then  pretty  eoon  white  soldie 
all  go  away.  Wj  people  think  Indian  spirits  make  'em  go.  They  glad*  They 


\ 


m  s 


♦  %  * 
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dance.  They  sing.  Not  many  Indians  left.  Lota  Indlena  die  whlakyi  lots 
Indiana  die  bed  iihlte  wan  alckneaa.  Juat  few  Indiana  left.  Indians  Ufa 
Koo-you-lUlk  'gen.  ^"hlte  miners  still  ihlp  Indlanai  still  shoot  Indiana. 


all  talk 


man  shoot  white  man.  Lota  white  nan  50  long  way  off  fight.  Then  white  aol- 


whl 


Then  all  go  'way.  I  nerer.  see  no  more 


no  shoot  Indiana,  they  no  whip  Indians  too  much. 

-Soma  Indiana  work  for  white  soldleraf  white  soldiers  glTe  'em  flour, 
giro  'em  tobaoeo.  but  Indians  pretty  near  all  gone.  V^Hite  soldiers  stry  this 
time  maybe  threat  maybe 

white  aoldlera. 

"Uy  father.  Dawk-tah,  gone.  Uy  grandpa.  Tom-klt.  gone.  My  uncle. 
To-mas.  gone.  I  big  chief  now.  but  no  got  Indian,  trlba.  Just  ma|  tust  my 
sister  left.  U^   Bister  got  one  boy.  got  one  girl.  I  bllnd|  I  no  see.  1 
no  see  maybe  ten.  fifteen  years.  I  got  one  boyi  he  got  three,  four  bablea. 
^e  work  hard,  we  don't  hare  'nougH  eat.  Big  father  at  T;a.hington  no  send 
•em  flour,  no  send  horses,  no  send  clothes,  no  send  blankets,  like  white 
chief  say  whan  Indians  sign  paper  at  Koo-you- 1111k. 

"My  people  no  drink  whisky.  I  think  be  lots  Indians  yet.  I  drink  Just 
once.  1  work  for  white  man.  He  *ut  me  In  wa^on.  H.  take  me  home.  He  teU 

^  -^^  ^  -^  -*«4   t?h4«irv  kill  white  man.  Whisky  kill  Indian. 
me.  'Pah-mit.  whisky  no  good,  \7hlsicy  jciai  wmvu  «»«• 

YOU  no  drink  •  em. •  ^Ite  nan  good  my  friend.  I  lire  long  time. 


Pretty  soon 


I  go 


Then  white  man  no  haf  pay  me  aeren  dollar  haf.  lire  one  month.- 


i  • 


/ 


MaEAN'S  ACCOUNT  OF  TOKOT  INDIAN^  1853 


Lieuteneufit  N,  H.  McLean  gifes  the  followli^  notes  on 
it  Indlant  in  a  detailed  report  to  Major  H.J.We83el8 


(dated  Fort  Miller,  Calif*,  July  12,  1853),  giving  an 
account  ot  a  journey  from  Fort  Miller  to  Walkers  Pass 

I 

(June- July  1853),  where  he  waa  to  meet  E.F.Beale, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affaire. 

Lieut.  l^oLean  with  12  men  left  Fort  Miller.  June  15,1853. 


Dry 


Ferry  on  Kii^  RiTor.  where  he  oroaaed, 
>  Kahweah  Eiter,  croaaing  by  Toll  Bridge 


4th 


1  S^,  Mad( 


M 


8th, 


Alleles  road,  7  miles ;  2^)1 
10 1^.  SE  5  miles  to  the  va! 


followed  up  NE  10  miles,  croseing  by  -cod  trail  oier  hic^est 
mountain  on  entire  routt.  continued  5  rrilea  throur,h  the 
mountains  to  Walkers  Park;  N  to  head  of  Walkers  Piiaa,  crossed 
OTor  a  low  mountain,  deacendir^  into  a  talley  which  led  to 

another  a^/out  2  milea  wide  and  running  directly  to  the  fork  of 
Kern  Rifer  and  Pass  Creek,  where  it  roamed  around  a  iuttinr; 


UoLean 


moTod  to  Paaa  Creek.  11  nilea  from  head  of  Pf^sa.  July  1,  he 
returned  ria  Teion  Pass  bv  Indian  trail  U  days,  62  miles;; 


returned  ria  Tejon  Pass  by  Indian  trail  U  days,  62  miles;, 
July  4,  he  reached  fern  BiTer,  and  July  6tVi  crossed  the  riT«r 
and  r "^turned  to  Fort  ^/illen 


McLean:  Tokut  Indiang 


"Of  the  Indiana* 


•In  going  Bouth  from  Tort  Teller  tha  Indian  tribeB  of 
which  I  haTe  any  knowledge  are  those  on 


naiao  Pas^^uaX 


Wau^to-kee*     The 
10  ItsSzSilSSM.*  who  < 


Wau^< 


Pas  j[ual  is  the  head 


ohief  on  that  ri?er.  I  do  not  beliete  the  three  tribes 
nuriber  oter  500  souls;  they  are  tricky  Indians,  and  none 


Pasqual 


head 


riyer. 


f 


y^^r  Greek  Country 
The  Cahwias,  Okuls.  ,gho^fflffi,>  V^9K>trup^?^eyf.  and 
Talumnees .  All  recognise  Francisco  as  their  leading  chief, 
who  is  said  to  haye  become  a  yery  good  Indian  and  really 
appears  so*  When  I  was  stationed  in  that  country  he  was 
quite  the  reyerse.   I  do  not  think  all  of  the  tribes  can 
muster  oyer  1200  souls.  They  are  generally  the  worst 
Indians  I  know  anything  of,  the  Indian  difficulties  in  all 
that  seotr  n  of  the  state  hayin^^  originated  with  them. 

On  the  Lakes 
The  Taches .  Tofi  TachoB  and  Notontoes  who  rcco^sniae  Manuel 


WMW 


•«M 


-mm" 


■•»•'* 


McLean  earlier  states  in  the  same  report  that  travelling 
north  "the  first  lake  is  Buena  Tista  or  Kern,  into  which 
empties  Kern  Piyer,  the  second  is  Lake  Ton  Tache;  the  third 
Lake  Tache,  the  larijer  of  the  Ihlare  Lakes*' 


JfoLesa 

as  their  YimA  ohief .  They  are  good  Indians.  The  strongest 
tribe,  the  Notontoes .  numbers  500  souls i  in  all  I  do  not 
think  there  oan  be  OTor  1000* 

The  lUls  tribs*  some  liTing  on  Moore's  Creek  oalled  ths 

$ 

Chee^tick^nsa-iiachses .  and  in  nuiriber  100  i  those  on  Tuls 
riter  about  the  same  nuober.    Chief's  name  Juan*    They  are 
olosely  allied  in  disposition  with  the  Four  Creek  Indians* 

Posft  Creek 
A  branch  of  the  Kern  BiTor  Indians,  their  name  on  Posa 
Creek  %V9>^yf|* 

Ifm  River 
-    They  are  oalled  Pel»a>vain^ea .  Chief  ^s  nams  Joaquin.    On 
both  rifer  and  creek  finely  disposed  Indians  and  in  strength 

160. 


3 


They  are  the  finest  race  of  Indians  I  have  met  in  the  stats, 
are  better  dressed  and  more  industriously  disposed  than  lu]y 
ethers.  Strength  150*  Chief's  name  Matario*  They  cultirats 
the  soil,  raising;  water  and  mash  melons,  pumpkins,  peas,  beans, 
com,  wheat,  and  barl^;  Catch,  or  mostly  shoot,  in  Lake 
Buenafista,  salmon  trout  from  li  to  Z\  feet  long*  and  perch 
Weighii^  from  3  to  5  pounds.  They  take  the  leaves  of  a  weed, 
resemblin^:;  what  is  often  eaten  as  greens,  and  called  'lanl)*s 


Mssa 


4 


qiArter',  whioh  they  eteej-  in  water,  then  boil  down,  drip, 
and  obtain  a  fine  white  salt* 

"^^  8he*>bonte'-Bha^  in  the  nei^borhood  of  the  Pasi ,  are 
said  to  be  nmneroiit ,  but  I  was  unable  to  ascertain  their 
approximate  strength,  most  all  of  them  baring  gone  South 
to  gather  aooms  and  seeds.     I  beliere  their  being  numerous 
to  be  an  exaggeratioB*    They  were  reported  to  ine  by  the 
Kern  Birer  Indians  to  be  a  great  set  of  horse  thioTes. 

On  arrifing  at  the  Pass  X  found  some  of  the  Indians  frem 
Moore *s  oreek,  their  object  being  to  steal  horses  frorr  the 


mifcp 


had 


brands.  They  returned  home  immediately  promising  to  return 
all  stolen  herses  to  Mr.  Beale* 


Of  the  Indians  Generally 
Their  mode  of  warfare  is  the  sajns,  using  only  the  bow, 

I 

and  arrows  that  are  nerer  poisonedi  their  bows  being  of  about 


the  same  sise,  shape,  and  foroe* 


and  oustohs  are  ^enezally  the  same 


gambling 


repare 


eating,  but  also  procure  all  articles, excepting  meat,  used 


for  their  sustenance* 


Tej 


Mism 


5 


amor^  tbem,  all  labor  beinj  dlTidsd  beWeon  the  sexes* 

Tjiiose  lifing  in  the  mounte-ina  kill  the  most  game,  while 
those  on  the  plains  eatoh  the  most  fish.     In  all  other  re» 
sj^eots  tiieir  diet  differs  yeiy  sli^tly,  there  being  some 
little  difference  in  the  kind  of  seeds  ^thered,  but  not  in 
(quantity,  which  appears  to  [be3  in  ecjual  proportion  to  their 

numbers* 

They  are  generally  scattered  along  streajos,  liTing  in 


small  rancheriss;  but  a  strong  friendship  appears  to  exist 
•monK  all  excepting  the  She-bents>shai .  whom  their  neirfi- 


preoluds  from  the  engagement 


hospitality* 

I  found  Mission  Indians  anong  all  the  tribes.  All  appear 
most  friendly  disposed  tabards  the  white* «  and  exoeedingly 
anxious  to  be  located  in  some  place  where  the  prcoiised  pre- 


made 


and 


some  Tsiy  amusing  and  interesting  superstitions »  and  it  may 
net  be  deemed  out  of  place  for  me  to  here  giye  one* 

Most  of  the  Tejon  Indians  would  stanre  before  eatin,^  grisly 
bear  meat»  belieTing  that  erery  person  killed  by  a  bear 
immediately  becomes  onft,  and  that  man  was  first  inspired  with 
courage  from  seeing  a  disj^  lay  of  it  in  the  bear* 

To  appease  the  spirit  of  the  bears  they  offer  an  oblation 


McLean 


to  saoh  pointt  as  they  frequent,  arrows,  beads,  skins,  and 


purpose 


prey  only* 


Lieut.  N.  H.  MoLean,  Report  to  Major  H*f •Wessells.  fort 
Miller,  Calii.,  July  12,  1865;  On  file  in  'Old  files 
Division*,  Adjutant  General *s  Office,  Washington, P.O. 
No.  R569,  185S* 


/ 


ICiWvct 


^^«^!jl 


March  28,  1927. 


CoI«  George  V^.  Stewart 
Vis  el  is,  California 

Dear  Colonel  Stewart; 

The  Sierra  Club  Bulletin  recently  received  contains 

a  number  of  interesting  articles,   the  roost  interesting 

end  important  of  which  from  my  point  of  view  is  the  one 

on  Yokut  Indians  by  George  W.  Stewart.     The  main  grievance 

in  connection  with  it  is  that  you  did  not  outline  nor  in 

eny  way  indicate  on  your  map  the  limits  of  the  various 

tribes  and  subtribes  mentioned.     Prom  no  little  experience 

in  the  same  line  of  work  I  assume  this  omission  to  be  due 

to  the  exlremf  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  boundaries. 

But  instead  of  shedding  tears  for  what  we  do  not  know, 

there  is  much  to  be  thankful  for  in  the  locations  given, 

and  still  more  in  the  article  itself,  ^idti  is  full  of 

meat. 

On  page  391  you  make  a  statement  or  two  that  would 
seem  to  require  confirmation.     In  the  second  pcregraph 
you  say  that  it  is  known  that  they,  the  Yokut 
"wandered  southward  into  the  Mohave  Desert,  westward  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  northerly  to  San  Fraicisco  Bay,  or  at 
least  to  its  vicirity." 

Persaially  I  do  not  believe  this.    For  many  years 


Your 


\_j.yvi.s.-  i^ 
p^st   1  have  spent  a  greet  deal  of  time  in  laboring  over  the 

old  mission  records,  both  ^jublished  end  unpublished,  in- 
cluding the  manuscript  records  of  twenty-two  of  the  missions, 
end  the  Spanish  ercldves  preserved  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 
From  these  it  is  obvious  that  Indians  from  the  Tulare  region 
v;ere  taken  to  sone  of  the  northern  missions,  as  at  Santa 
Cruz  and  Camel,  and  that  in  some  cases  enough  mre  taken  to 
form  a  small  settle^^nt  or  rancheria  by  themselves,   apart 
from  those  of  other  tribes  located  at  the  same  mission..   But 
it  Tvould  take  very  strong  evidence,  still  unknown  to  me,  to 
prove  that  Yokut  Indians  of  themselves  (not  driven  or  trans- 
ported by  the  Padres)  ever  reached  any  part  of  the  coast, 
or  anywherr^   in  the  neighborhood  of  S^n  Francisco  Bay 
inquiries  have  been  very  searching,  I  know,  and  you  may  have 
dug  up  evidence  that   I  have  missed. 

It  would  be  a  great  thing  for  California  ethnology  if 
you  could  find  time  to  elaborate  this  paper  so  as  to  include 
whatever  technical  end  addi tonal  other  material  you  may 
possess,  and  illustrate  it  with  a  larger  scale  colored  map 
showing  the  areas  you  know  to  have  been  possessed  by  the 
different   tribes  and  subtribes,  even  if  you  have  to  leave 
intermediate  strips  uncolored  (as  I  always  do  on  ray  m^s). 

The  fnticle  as  it  stands  is  such  a  valuable  ccntribuJion 
to  recorded  knowledge  of  the  Yokuts  that  anthropologists  must 
always  be  thankful  to  you  for  it,  at  the  same  time  hoping  that 

you  will  give  us  more. 

Very  truly  yours. 


.*^» 


\>OSj^-^ 


Yo^^JvVk.]  ;  tV\  ^S;^^^  HeiMit 


tO^ 


/ 


"  Vl(JO-"ttO-4vOL-TA-K, 


On  vis  it 3  r^  Tulare  Lake  in  1855 , /Adams  found  an  Indian  village 


situated  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  near  the  mouth  of  Kings  River. 

It  contained  at  that  time  about  a  hundred  Indians.   Adams  engaged  two 


of  the  boys  to  take  him  to  an  island  in  the  lake  v/here 


wo 


re  •f'-Xju^ 

0 


y\A>,A^^*>^ 


1.-X. 


i-aany  oik-  and  birds  in  astonishing  plenty.   They  set  out  on  foot  from 


the  village,  and  after  wadir^  throiigh  the  tules  for  nearly  a  mile, 


reached  a  canoe,  in  which  they  crossed  an  arm  of  the  lake  and  landed 


on  a  small  wooded  island,  v/herei  they  found  birds  dn  incredible  nura- 
berj|--duck3,  geese,  swans,  cranes,  curlews,  and  various  other  kinds 


in  all  stages  of  growthr^and  eggs  by  thousands  among  the  grass  and 


tules.   There  v/ere  also  beavers'  works  in  every  direction,  and  num- 


bers of  elk,  whichTO^ed  into  the  tulesCattheir  approag 


H^V<^  JTj^VWy-^  0^  -  V^        KM'*«<i^t^  ^  Hj^  /2ja^^ 


C         Mb>-c^vv<_^ 


"m 


\iW 


r^c  ^  ? 


t?ftiWL^,      ^?^^ 


H«>*-V5«.>v-ci--^a 


j^-^»**^ 


-4L- 


<^€AcK-^'- 


r 


rAH-THT 


Frorr  letter  from  F.F.Latta.  dated  Tulare,  California,  April  29.1930 


"There  la  livirK  in  the  mountfxina  eu^b  of  Clovia,  an  old 
Indian  n^imed  Bill     ilaon.     Ilia  Indian  nairie  ia  Pah4Ut.     lie  was 
born  Mnd   raised  at  t^e  rancheria  site  now  occupied  by  fche 
abandoned  parade  _ground3  at  old  Fort  Miller  on  the  San  Joaquin 
river,  six  riles  above  Friant.     This  man  clairns  to  be  more  than 
a  hundred  years  old.     I  have    xne  to  a  good  deal  of  effort  to 
satisfy  myself  that  lie  ia  a  reliable  aource  of  inforrration.  He 
claims  to  have  been  present  '^hen  the  treaty  of  ^  eace  .vas  3i.pned 
between  the  rr.any  trioea  of  the  Yokuts  Indians  arid  Major  Sava  ;e, 
G.W.Barbour J  Redrick  ^'c  Kee  and  others  at  the  above  mentioned 
rancheria  site.     According  to  Attorney-General  U.S.Webb  of  this 
state,   that    treaty  was  signed  on  April  29,  1B51,  79  years  af],x) 
today.    •   •   . 

■More   *han  a  year  a-;©  I   took  from  Pah-Mit  all  the  data 
he  could  recollect  concerning  this  treaty  and  have  '^a.]  it  since. 
When  I  received   the   treaty,  I  vvas  confronted  -vith  the  astounding 
fact  that  Pah^lit  had  .Tiven  me   the  correct  na/'e  and  location 
of  more  than  six  of  those  tribes  and  of  more  than  fifteen  of 
the  chiefs  who  were  present  '.'hen  the   treaty  was  si.fTned.     '-any 
f-^cts,  of  record  elaevhere,  were  '^iven  by  Fah4»it." 


) 


^^^i.***«»»«'»***'******^****^'''**^'»*'V'.-^* 


*$p.-^^ 


■n*i 


"^J^H^: 


KctW~ckl-a,lv^ 


^»w^i> 


PAH-IIT 

« 

From  letter  from  P.P.Latta,  dated  Tulare,  California,  April  29.1930. 

?i^^    Sii^nS  SS^Friant.     Thi.  nan  claim,  to  be  more  than 
rMW^d      I  ha«^ne  to  a  god  d-l,^^',?^*.*!, 

state,  that    treaty  was  signed  on  April  29.  iooi,   i^  yoai^»  »6m 
today*   •  •   • 

•More  than  a  year  ago  I  took  from  Pah-Mi t  all  the  4j^.  ,^ 
he  could^ooUect^conceminK  this  treaty  and  ^J®  ^ad  ij  »i???l 
wS«n  T  raSived  the  treaty,  I  was  confronted  with  the  astounding 
?^«?  L^^S^^it  had  liJJA  me  the  correct  nameand  location 

tlMUi  six  of  those  tribes  and  of  more  than 


01  more  inan  six  oi   wwoo  »m*v.«»  «-*«  il^r+»  -•«  ai£m«i 
the  chiefs  who  were  present  when  the  ^^^J^^I  J*5. f^g"®^' 
facts?  of  record  elsewhere,  were  giTen  by  Pah-Mit, 


Many 


'^JOYIM  RMCHERIA 


^oWw^ 


Mariano  G.  Vallejo,  Cornmander  in  ueneral  of  Alta 
California  1836-1842.  in  his  5-vol.  MS  History  of  California 
preserved  in  the  Bancroft  Library,  gives  the  following  notes 
on  Chall)inch,  chief  of  Jj^yjma  ranchena.and  the  tslibes  allied 
with  him  in  his  attack  on'  the  missions  m  Iblb.  ^^^ 

".  .the  tribes  that  inhabit  the  neighborhood  E  of    172 
Monterey,  which  is  to  say  the  country  comprising  Fresno, 
Tulare,  Merced,  Mariposa  and  Kern  counties,  made  an  attack 
against  the  missions  of  San  Luis  Obispo,  San  Miguel,  San 
Antonio  and  Soledad.  .  .At  the  i^d  of  onis  great  pprising 
was  the  Indian  chief  Chalpinch  of  Jovima  rancheria,  a  man 
endowed  with  great  perspicacity  and  intelligence,  the  terror 
of  the  Indians  and  a  great  menace  to  the  w-.ites.  Chalpinich 
was  a  handsome  man,  but  with  a  stern,  resolute  and  sullen 

look." 

•.  .  .the  forces  of  Calpinich  were  composed  of  the    177 

most  dreaded  warriors  of  the  Bubal.  Tachies.  Pitchacies.»  < 

and  Notontos  tribes." 


Mariano 


G.  Yallejo,  Hist,  of  Calif.,  I,  pp.  172,  177,  MS, 


Bancroft  Library,  1875. 
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A^,^     AasJ^A/S,. 


wA^-O^w^^Ok^ 


-K 


i^^^.2^j!^-_ 
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V\j — flL-^ 


Vi>AXjJv 


^u 


^l^. 


cA^^^I?^   '^-J^NN^ 


j:^  iv^^^Too^^  V7&o^Xe-(?<^t>^  .  U-^  >^v.^W^ilOV  -Ww^-w-^ 


.^^^rr^^i^^ijL^^ 


r^VQ^V^V  Ucj3L^_-bUx.  Wj 


c^^^ 


!B:»5*!?-te!W 


mJUc.VJU  >^^^',  H^^Al^g 


fl* 


CHO-E-    NIM-lIE 


Kings  River 


v^ 


October  23. —  V/e  set  out  from  Squaw  Valley  and  drove  11 

«   • 

miles  westerly,  to  Carmalita  school  house  d?n  Kings  River,  and  -then 

« 

drove  easterly  up  Kings  River  (keeping  south  sid6)  about  10 
miles  to  an  Indian  camp  a  mile  above  the  mouth  of  Mill  Creek; 
spent  some  time  vdth  the  Indians,  v/ho  are  the  scole  survivors  of 
the  Cho-e-nim-ne  tribe.   We  -^then  forded  the  river. 


''^'*<MMMKRII 


•       • 


which  is  broad  and  deep  here,  and  drove  a  couple  of  miles  to 

* 

an  Indian  cabin  for  hay  for  the  team. 

In  driving  down  to  the  great  plain  (San  Joaquin)  from  Squaw 
Valley  we  found  we  had  camped  last  night  much  nearer  the  plain 
than  I  had  supposed.  V/e  were  in  fact  in  the  west  end  of  the 
valley  and  this  morning  looked  dov/n  betv;-een  hills  to  the  south- 
west  and  saw  the  hazy  plain. 

In  descending  v/e  wound  dov/n  a  picturesque  gulch  v/here,  close 
along  side  some  sycamores  on  the  north  side  of  the  road  Ds  a  big 
boulder,  the  south  face  of  v^ich  overhangs  and  is  decorated  with 
ancient  Indian  paintings  in  red  and  v/hite.   A  couple  of  these 


C  H  0-E-N  I  M-N  E 


1^1  1.  L, 


Kings  River 


are  roughly  copied  belov/.  Tliere  are  also 
homed  toads  and  other  things  which  I 
did*nt  have  time  to  copy  or  describe. 
One  is  probably  a  turtle. 


On  the  south  side  of  Kings  River,  beginning  at  the  mouth  of 
Mill  Creek  and  extending  easterly  along  the  river  for  about  a 


mi 


lie  or  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  flat  ground 


surrounded  by  high  mountains.   Here  on  the  east  side  of  Mill 
CreekV^/as  the  ancient  village  of  the  (jio-e-nim-ne.  tribe,  of  which 
the  only  survivors  (3  men  arid  3  or  4  women  and  a  few  small  chil- 
dren)  live  now  near  the  east  end  of  the  flat.   They  have  titles 
to  their  land  and  have  fenced  it,  but  while  picking  fruit  in  the 
valley  a  short  time  ago  v/hite  men  let  in  cattle  and  ate  off  all 
their  grain— a  too  common  atrocity  in  this  region. 

The  Cho-e-nim-ne  are  closely  related  to  (in  fact  prractically 


jn-tMiMi  — mirr~>inrT**"f^r)|^^ 


the  same  people  as)  the  Cho-ki-min-ah  of  Squaw  Valley,  whom  I 

«  • 

visited  yesterday.     They  spoalc  the  same  language  and  make  the 


same  kinds  of  baskets ^•a-^""^^:^^'^^"^-*^^^'^^ 


AxJ<aAKN«  . 


V 


CHO-KI-MIN-AH 


Squaw  Valley. 


I  • 


C^^^tf^OS. 


Squav^  Valley  is  a  beautiful  yellow  grass  oak  dotted  valley, 
broader  and  less  hilly  than  Mill  Creek  Valley  and  surrounded  by 
lov^er  mountains.  It  was  formerly  the  home  of  a  tribe  v/hose  name 
is  Cho-ki-min-ah.  These  once  numerous  people  were  long  ago  ousted 


•     • 


by  the  whites  and  took  refuge  w.  a  lov/er  much  broken  valley  a  cou- 
pie  of  miles  or  more  north  of  the  upper  (or  south  east)  end  of 
Squaw  Valley,  where  we  visited  them.  There  are  only  three  men 
left  in  the  tfibe  and  abotit  the  same  number  of  women  and  a  few 


children. 

I  got  a  vocabulary  from  an  old  fellow  named  *Jack*.   He 
and  his  wife  and  little  girl(blind  in  one  eye)  were  very  kind  to 
us.   Their  language  is  related  to  that  of  the  Y/iktchumne,  but 
a  large  percentage  of  the  words  are  v^holly  different. 

Got  4  or  5  rough  baskets  from  them,  including  a  burden  bas- 
ket  which  is  unusually  slender  toward  the  small  end. 

The  Indians  were  engaged  in  splitting  acorns  of  the  blue 


md  valley  oalcsC.Q.douglasi  &  lobata)  of  which  they  had  recently 


/; 


"-4 

t 

C  H  0-K  I  -M  I  N- AH 


Squaw  Valley 


gathered  large  quantities. 

V 

Close  \iy   'Jack*s'  house  is  a  long  flat  rock  containing 
several  mortar  holes  and  covered  by  a  "brush  canopy  to  keep  off 
the  hot  sun.    They  had  also  a  small  tobaSo  mortar  which  I  bought. 


Octo 


and/sf>ent  sometime  v/ 


an  cjBlm  a  mil'eVa^ove  Mi 


ndian  c^aiin  am 
ians,  mio  4re 


e  sole  su 


eek, 
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SQUAW  VALLEY  CORNER 

A.  B.  QvERHOLSEB,  Prop. 


DEALER   IN 


GENERAL  MERCHANDISE,  GAS.  OIL,  HARDWARE 

REAL  ESTATE 


SQUAW  VALLEY.  CALIF 


P>>y  -Sy  I.  -i^^^. 


^Qj:^  >i>-/p^ 
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^H^ 


6^-7y^ 


'T^t^^^  -t-^-p^^^^*^ " 
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^-v>Jt>Uk^iLijL7>ji^  S:fc^K>%*^  ^.^^^^•^^-^ 


[/q^/VwJU. 
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#P) 


TA-DUM-NE 

On  the    evening  of  Oct.  21,  ISOS.v^'Visited  a  poor, 
thin,  consumptive  Indian  woman,  sole  survivor  of  the 
Ta-dum~ne  tribe,  a  trihe  originally  located  near  the  spot 
on  which  Yisalia  now  stands. 

1}^  3roltf&  was  the  wife  of  a  nearly  blind  Indian  namei 
Coyote  Jim,  a  member  of  the  Emitim^bitch  trLbe^eiS^ribe 
of  Monflche -Piute  stock  whose  language  is  wholly  differei 

froffiAthe  Yokut^    Ta-^um^->ne.l 

The  woman  told  me  that  her  mother  was  a  Efill£ffi§rfiiL; 
her  father  a  Ta-dnm^ne.     She  'says  that  the  Ijah -W9 -ehg 
spoke  essenti£illy  the  same  language  as  their  hear  neigh- 
bors the  Wik-tchum^-ne,  tut  that  the  Ta-dum~ne       spoke  a 
language  closely  related  to  that  of  the  Ta.QbQ  of  Tulare 


Lake. 


I  obtained  a  short  vocabulary  from  her.- 


On  the   fvaning  of  Oct.  21.  ISOS^VOrisited  a  poor, 
thin,  consmiptlTe  Indian  woman,  solo  surfitor  of  the 
Tft-^mlna^  trilw .  a  tribe  oxi^nally  located  near  the  spot 

on  ^ich  Viaalla  now  stands • 

The-^w^lwas  the  wife  of  a  nearly  mnd^L^n^nanei 
Coyote  JU,  a  meaher  of  the  ]&B^til-l>itgll  tilbeyUtribe 


8 took  idiose  langaage  is  wholly  different 


LdEsii 


The  nmm  told  me  that  her  not  faer  was  a  Kflb-1W-ahl 


Xfl-dm^>-n^> 


language 


Wik-tcdma^ne «  Vmt  that  the  Ifl-dnin^ni 


Tjjriie  of  Tulare 


Lake. 


Tocahulary 


TE-LIM-NE  (TAY-LM-NE) 

George  w.  Steward,  in  letter  dated 
February  11,  1930,  states  "Vftien  Father 
Garces  came  into  the  southern  end  of  the 
San  Joaquin  Valley  in  1776,  and  got  as  far 
north  as  White  River,  he  was  told  of  other 
trihes  to  the  north,  one  of  which  was  the 
Ohoi-nook«  Another,  I  feel  sure,  although 
not  so  spelled,  was  the  Teliainne,^ 


X. 


Extract  from 
Am.  Philos.  Soc 


y 


Reinarka  on  Tnrlian  Tribal  Namea'' n  Proc 


fh-^H- 


rxnn 


Kawia 


173017 1B86.  bvy't'.  J.  Hoffman  . 


The  numerous  band 3  of  Indians  formerly  scattered  over 
the  marshy  country  borderir^  on  Tulare  lake,  the  plains, 
slnd  western  spurs  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  find  the  tributaries 
to  the  head  of  the  San  Joaquin  river,  Calif,  were. known  as 
the  Tulareno a .  and  later  a 3  t^e  Tules.     The  mo 3t  important 
band,  being  known  as  the  KawJa .  was  located  on    Kaweah 
creek.  [Various  names  of  sub -division  given  by  Powers, 

Tribes  Calif. J  .       ,  ,       ,   .      ,     .^ 

The  tern  Yokut  or  Yokuts,  previously  errployed  to  desig- 
nate this  tribe,  as  well  as  a  distinctive  tern  for  a  iin- 
fuistic  family,  appears  to  be  erroneous  and  inappropriate. 
0  rrore  clearly  illustrate  what  may  be  stated  below,  it  is 
necessary  to  present  the  subdivision  of  the  Kawias  linguis- 
tically.    The  entire  £^roup  of  sub-tribes  comes  at  tnia  date 
unr^er  two  heads,   the  Kawia  proper,  or  the  Tule  Inaiags,  and 
the  Tinliu  or  Teion  Indites,  the  latter  being  divided,  a 
portion  of  the  living  ne.:ir  Tule  ^>S«y ,  and  the  remainder 
scattered  along  the  various  settlements  a  i  far  southward 

as  Tahachapi  pass.  .      «  ,,     .       y.     y  « 

The  Kawlji  are  composed  of  the  following  binds  or  sub- 
divisions:    ^  ,     ,   ,. 
Tawi t  ^h^nni »  '"he  Tule  Indians  proper. 


Mkt  ah^mni 

V/^«chumiriies. 
V/jjfihunimies. 

Idkfi. 

Eadffisha 
Eodgrwiumi 
Eo"mlaatshi 
Yawedmoni 


Tlep.   Ind.  Affrs.   for  1857.  185f^     399 
Bep.  Ind.    Affrs.   for  1872,  p.  381. 


ignati 


The  word  Teion  undoubtedly  origirated    Mtb  the  Spanish 
and  is  rr.e  :^ly  a  translation  of,the  Incjian  -/ord  TiBkn.  a 
badfrer  hole;  .   .   .Having  allusion  to  their  origin  in  reo- 
rlin-^-  the  country  by  comin-s  out  of  the  earth  thrcun-h  bad- 
gerlJoles,  and  consequently  calling  themselves  Ead^^er-Hole 

'eo 


Kawia  Hoffman 


The  Y».j7i t ahe^iJL  or  Kawla  are  called  Yawedentshj  by  the 
^iktshomn,! . 

Keavmha.   .   .T^ep.  Ind.  Af  fra. ,  1872,  381. 

pwrchillaa.    /.T^ep.   I^d.   Affra-.  IB06,  18b7.  p.  2j^. 

_JlSr  .   .Rep.  Ird.   Affra-.  1B61.  ^IB. 
^i\aaie  :xcl  Tula.    .  By  authors  f^ererally. 

ii^x)ut  the  yef.r  1B67  the  Igonache  Indiana,  who  had  been 
livinP-\ith  the  above  named  tribe  returned  to  their  old  ^.    .   ^. 
hime^in  Owen' I  lui^^    Calif.,  about  one  hundred. miles  distant 
It  is  sinnilar  that  do  tribes  of  apparently  distinct  faniiiiea 
ILildvSCrily  united  and  live  ^ui  ^"nony,  especially 
when  there  are  no  hostile  tribes  from  wgoin  t»  w^.S:«  f £a 
i  Sre-it  deal  of  friendship  is  alao  mnife:3ted  between  the 
LfrLd  the  k^SnO^        (who  are  also  of  the  Jfishoni 
ifei^iistic  fajnilyT  and  the se  facts  would. not  be  of  suffi- 


rt 


various  rorx-ions  01   &no  uuunJry  "  '-^o*-;  >-- 
the  Kavja.     Th^  dialects  of  the^e  are  so  f'i'^^J'^move'i  from 

cnt    Btem.  a.rto-Wi:imo3^unrecosnizable  unless  f olio  .ed 
throu-h  the  Pah'Ute  and  its  various  dialects.  ^ 

Tentative  comparison  of  Kawja  vocabularie|  Ji^h  tnoae 
of   several  bands  of  the  we steniMMIte .  present  some   =5trik 
in-^oincideT^es.  rrore  particularly  in  gramrr^atical   struc- 
ti^e  ^'Ut  not  sufficienl  to  warrant  any  conclusions  rs- 
s^ectin^  li^-ui^ic  affirity.  a.  the  material  at  present 
available  is  entirely  too  meagre.  ^^  _^ 


POTOYAIITES 


Po 


-"iov  -  oy^--^ 


Z 


Mythology  of  origin  and  end  of  things. 


H  0  k-.-fr 


Bancroft,  Kative  RaoeB.  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  87-88,  1875. 


\ 


t' 


INDIAN  WAR  ON  TULE  RIVER,  CALIF.,  1856 


In  a  historical  ske^rch  of  Tulare  Go.,.  Calif.,,  is  fr.ivQn 
an  account  of  the  Indian  war  on  Tule  River,  1856,  the 
culfflination  of  hostilities  which  began  in  1850.  -Kaweah 
Indians,  under  Chief  Francisco.  Tejon  Indians  also  in  it. 
^.Memorial  and  Biographical  History  of  the  Counties  of 
Fresno.  Tulare,  and  Kern,  Calif.,  Lewis  Pub*g  Co., 

'  etc 

179-186,  1892  (?) .  Ed.by  M.Mgel.  Account  is^credited 
to   G60.W.Stewart,  in  Overland  Monthly,  Jan.  1884. 


In  an  eetimate  of  ths  pormanent  population  of    Califoiinii 
Edwin  Bryant,  writing  in  18417,  state 8 :  "Thare  are  considorable 
number!,  of  wild  or  Gentil«  Indians  inhabiting  the  valley  of 
the  San  Joaquin,  and  the  gongea  of  the  Sierra,."  -Bryant: 
What  I  Saw  in  California,  446,  1848. 


X 


s 


T^^^  Wk-^:^ 


N.W^ 


Ifau  P.  BUkft,  in  July  1855,  while  at  Ft.  Miller  on 
San  Joaquin  River,  says:  "The  Indians  who  livt  m  the  banks 
of  the  river  do  not,  however,  seem  to  regard  this  difference 
of  temperature  [a  difference  of  over  40®  between  temperature 


0  f  air  and  water]  as  sufficient;  for  it  is  their  custom  to 


iminary  baking 


underground 


fronting  the  stream.    A  fire  being  built  in  the  centre  of 
tVie  ftcortment.  the  Indians  crowd  around  it,  and  frecfoeufcly 


add 


heated  stones.  After  a  violent  perspiration  is  thus 
producdd,  they  rttsh  into  the  river  with  much  gratification. 

Pacific  R.R.Repts.  Tb,  m*     1856» 


Ur.   Blake  goes  on  to  say: 


IndiaxB 


about  the  fort  [Fb,  Miller]  in  great  numbers  during  liie 


many  i 
usual 


They 


make  beautiful  baskets 


strong  round  grass,  which  they  weave  bx>  tightly  and  evenly 
that  the  baskets  will  hold  water;  and  they  are  sometimes  use 
to  hold  water  when  it  is  nade  to  boil  by  throwii^  in  heated 


stones. 


ferry 


river.  Here  there  are  several  houses  aid  shops;  the  place 

being  called  Millerton.  The  trade  is  chiefly  with  emigrants, 
miners,  and  the  Indians."         Pacific  R.R.Rept8.Vb,24.i85i 


TULARE     LAKE 


CALIFORNIA 


Duflot  de  Mofras,   1840-1642,  writing  of  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley,   says:     "One  finds  also  in  that  valley  several  fresh- 
water  lakes  named  'los  Tulare s' ,  because  of  a  sort  of  rush 
which  ths  Indians  call  tule  and  with  which  they  cover  their 

4 

huts.  Pish  and  beaver  abound  in  these  lakes." 

--Duflot  de  Mofras,  Exploration  du  Territoire  de  1* Oregon, 
I,  253,  1844.    (Free  translation.) 


/ 


cerij.. 


Acoord-inG  to  I,ocnard*B  ?Ijitrrt.tive,  WcJker'f?  parly  Lrok 
on  the  Sulphur  [svidontly  Sfui  Joaqrdn]   river,   on  rot\..rn  east 
fror2  Iv.ontorev.  Feb.  14,   i8S4.     Went  east,  up  ?  side  of  rivor    • 
throu^i  fine  prairie  of  V7ild  oats  arid  £*raso,  and  on  27th 
arrived  £,t  btiso  cf  mtnE.     Had  pas  sod  many  Indians  and  fonnd 
monv  there/    Went  S  alorig  bc^.SB  of  mts.   looking  for  pass. 
Geano  acarco ;  numierous  sx7arm3  of  India,nB»     March  10  thay 
"arrived  at  60  or  70  huts,   containinr^  frora  250  to  300  i>idianB. 
These  Iniians  appaar  quite  different  froiu  ttiose  more  con- 
venient to   iiie  ^>panish  aottloraants,   and  call  tI;«mBelves 

I 

Pc^^^ans,   their  chie^f  Gapetaino,   and  have  names  fwr  Eovertd 
thi.nf-,B  nearly  the  sama  as  v/e  hava."      Tbscribed  somewliat 
fl;rther(^er-^5.7^,  • 

.-Advent^3rea  of  Zcr^^c  LecnaixL,   225,886^227,228,229,   1904 
(repr.froia  ordinal  of  18."  v) .  •         ^ 


% 


J 


AccorcU3V-  to  Leonard's  Narrati\re,  Walker's  party  broke  camp 
on  the  Sulnhur  [evidently  San  Joaouin]   river,   on  return  east 
from  Monterey,  Feb.  14,   183-4.     Went  east  up  S  side  of  river 
through  fine  prairie^ of  wild  oats  and  grass,   and  on  27th 
arrived  at  base  of  mtns.     Had  passed  many  Indians  and  found 
manv  there.     Went  S  along  base  of  rats,  looking  for  pass.. 
Garae  scarce;  numerous  swarms  of  Indians.    March  10  they 
"arrived  at  60  or  70  huts,  containing  from  250  to  300  indians. 
These  Mians  appear  quite  different  from   fiiose  more  con- 
venient  to    the  Spanish  settlements,   and  call  themselves 
Pagans,   their  chief  Gapetaine,   and  liave  names  for  several 
things  nearly  the  same  as  we  have."      Described  somewhat 

further.C-a-^^^-^?)^ 

--Adventures  of  Zenas  Leonard,   22? 
(repr.from  original  of  1839). 


2S6 


V 


MYTHS 


POTOYANTE  TRIBE,  YOKUT 


Mam  Johnston,  in  Schoolcraft  lY,  gives  the  creation  myth 
of  the  Po-to-yan-te  tribe,  as  told  him  by  the  chief. 

-Mam  Johnston,  in  Schoolcraft,  Indian  Tribes.  IV.  2a4-22&, 


1854* 


^■^1 


>^>. 


"  1  .  ' 


-fc-  TA«^)t  ^-*^*^Mk  /Wl^^*p| 


Aw-^^* 


TULE 


The  Auburn.  Calif.  Placer  Herald,  June  28.  1856,  publishes 
the  f oil owing.  ~ 


had 


through 


in  the  late  engagement  with  the  Indians  upon  Tule  Riter,  the 
Tolunteers  were  twioe  defeated.  Lieut.  Litingston  subsequently 
attacked  them  with  a  company  of  23  regular  forces  aided  by  a 
few  Tolunteers  fronv^San  Joaquin.  The  Indians,  numbering  about 
400,  nftde  a  decent  upon  the  whites  while  searching  for  a  spot 
to  plant  their  artillery.  The  regulars  answered  the  chais©. 
and  in  a  Tery  short  time  not  an  Indian  was  within  shooting 
distance.  Inside  the  breastworks,  6  Indians  were  found  dead.  ., 
Some  Indians  who  escaped  to  Tejon  Pass,  report  40  killed  and 
an  equal  nomber  wounded.  After  the  battle,  for  several  days, 
the  Indians  continued  their  depredations  in  burning  houses, 

stealir^  stook,  etc 

On  the  Ist  of  June,  Mr.  Campbell,  Indian  Agent  at  Tejon, 

sent  out  an  Indian  to  parley  with  the  iniaders  and  effect  a 
reconciliation.  An  answer  was  returned,  to  the  effect  that    / 

1 

they  would  enter  upon  a  treaty  provided  Campbell,  the  agent, 
would  meet  them  in  the  mountains,  about  30  miles  above  Smith's 

Mills,  at  a  rancheria  on  one  of  the  forks  of  Four  Creeks. 
Campbell  accordingly  proceeded  on  the  3d  of  June,  with  a  suf- 
ficient guard  accojiipanied  by  26  warriors  and  4  chiefs,  for  the 
purpose  of  effectii^  a  treaty.  It  is  supposed  the  Indians  will 
willingly  concede  to  a  treaty  upon  liberal  tenns.  Their  supplies 
and  rancneria  are  consumed,  ana  the  only  resort  they  liave  left, 
is  the  protection  of  the  whites,* 


VM^v^VvvlV.^Ltv^ 


l^xH^XX.^i'iO^    g^  \Moi^-WaL-VW~^'^  ^j 


JVvjf'J-.^^.fw^ 


HI 


CAJ/PAIGN  AGAINST  INDIANS 


KINGS  RIVER. CALIF 


Jose  Canute  Borondo   (a  native  Californian  and  a  soldier 
who'Benred  in  the  early  Monterey  and  San  Francisco  Compa- 
nies)  in  Eecollections  dictated  for  the  Bancroft  Library, 
gives  the  following  note  on  a  campaign  against  the  Indians 
of  Kings  River. 

■The  first  campaign  that  I  went  out  with  was  to  the         (2) 
Bio  de  Reyes  [Kii^s  River]  which  enters  the  Lake  of  Tachi 
[Tulare  Lake]  from  the  mountains,  and  frcm  there  flows  into 

the  San  Joaquin. 

In  that  place  there  was  a  rancheria  of  Indians  who  had 
given  shelter  to  Christians  who  had  fled  from  the  missions. 
They  gave  up  the  Christian  Indians,  and  promised  that  in 
the  future  they  would  not  again  shelter  runaways- 

It  was  the  custom  if  they  failed  to  keep  their  promise 


or  committed  hostile  acts,  for  the  soldiers  to  fall  upon 
than,  take  them  all  back,  carrying  them  by  force  to  the 
missions  to  make  Christians  out  of  them. 

I  do  not  recall  the  year  of  this  expedition.     Afterwards 
I  went  on  several  other  campaigns  --  to  the  Merced,  the 
Sacramento,  the  Jesus  Maria,  and  to  the  Russian  country. 
In  sane  of  these  we  fought  battles  in  which  some  of  the 
soldiers  were  killed  and  others  wwinded.     But  we  were 

careful  not  to  let  the  Indians  know  the  hqvoc  that  th^r 
made  in  our  ranks,  lest  they  became  more  arrc^ant. 

Jose  Canuto  Borondo,  Notas  Historicas  sobre  California 
[Historical  Notes  on  Calif.]  MS,  Bancroft  Library.  2-3, 

1878. 
Translated  by  S.  R.  Clemence.  1918. 
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V^-1-f? 


iv- 


The  recorded  evidence  that  the  V/im-mel-che  were  a  Kings 


v. 


Eiver  tribe  begins  with  khe  year  1827 


Vtim-nul-che:     Tribeion  east   side^of  southern  part  of 


San  Joaquiri.Talley,   v.isited  by  JedQ.dialii  3.  >>mith  in  1827 


•  ' 


N.ame  J^-irst  published  in  fissouri  ;B$^ublican,^  Oct;0b^er  11,  1827 


^     Vii,e-mo!Uches:f  ';.' Tribe- s  igning  ^treaty  ,on  v>an  JjOaiquin  River 


•      * 


April 


1851.  -^Senate  %.  Doc.  "^LrSSd ^Congress" 


\ 


ii^ 


bessjrCB. 


p .  484;,   185 1 ;  aad  in  Hep t .  .0 ommr  i  1  ndi  an  Af  f s i  rs  for 


* 


r  ' 


1851,  p.223,   1851- 


-{j 


Vile-mal-ches 


Up.  h te en .  0^9 li;f arniB  Treg ties'"*  1852'.  Sena t e 


•     « 


9  9 


Reprinrt  pp.4,  47..  52,.  1905 


J 


-mil 


-chek: 


-•Tribe  on  Kii^s*  iJiveir  .menti.oned  4n  1853 


*• 


I    p- 


•    .  • 


.,  .    •  •  •    * 

:•  •• 

•  •• 


by -Kajbr.  Wessella.     House  ^x-.  Doc-.  76,.  34th  Oongjre'ss,  3rd 


»■*    -. 


^e 


SBion,p."  3i 


•^ 


\^^^^ 


^r^-^:^  NiLfiLs^  3^ 


c^v^.i^e^, 


«  v^« 


-2- 


ifVe-melches:     Tribe  low  down  on  Kings  River  Farm. 


^•evvU 


s^  in 


rz:T*^ 


Rept.  Commr.  Indian  Affairs  for  1857,  p. 6R7,  1857. 

■*  Ne-mil-ches  (misprint):  Trite  signing  treaty  at  Gamp 
Belt,  Kings  River,  May  13,  1851,  Barbour,  Senate  Ex.  Doc. 4, 


Special  oess.  p. 254,  1853. 


•f      I 


■*  Wee-ipil-chees:     Tribe  on  head^jvaters  Kings  River,  Given 


by  Lieutenant  N."  H.  McLean  July  12,  1853.     War  Dept.  Files  ,195-3 


i"      • 


.  ^  Vilemelches:     Tribe  represented  on  Fresno  Reservation  in 


—W'Xr-- 


1862.  Rept.  Commr.  Indian  Affairs  for  1862,  p. 359,  1863. 
-»  Wemelches:  Tribe  near  Kings  River  Farm  in  1856.  Ban- 


ji<nr  fcw  '■"^^-  ^^    ■■ 


croft, Native  Races,  Vol.1,  p. 455,  1874. 

We-mel-chees:  Tribe  from  Kings  River.  Placed  on  Fresno 


and  Kings  River  Reservation  in  1851.  •  Galen  Clark,  Indians 


of  Ynsemite,  p. 112,  1907. 


\MV'v*vVvv<4.\q.K\l 


Diary  of  Expedition  made  by  Sergeant  Jose  Dolores 
Pico  Dec.  1826- Jan.  1826. 

In.  Jan,  183^  travelled  up  Kings  River  11  leagues  \<^  i>^T 
toward  the  SitBrra  Nevada  to  rancheria  of  the  Guimilohes 
(spelled  Guimi lohes  3  times;  Grumilches  1)  to  get 
8td)len  horses  and  renep:ade  Indians  from  the  Missions. 


In  a  note  Estudilll^  states  t'U  the  G-uimilches  are 
enemies  of  the  NotontoB  and  have  always  received 


the  soldiers  w 


,  while  the  Notontos  f 


have  been  friendly  to  the  soldiers. 
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5-1142 


UNITED  STATES 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

INDIAN  FIELD  SERVICE 


Box  757, 


Sacramento  Indian  Agency, 
Sacramento,  California, 

May  16,  1932. 


Dr.  C.  Hart  Marriem, 

Research  Associate,  Smithsonian  Institution, 

Lag\initas,   California. 


Dear  Dr.   Merriam:- 

I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  12,  1932 
and  note  your  desire  to  have  more  information  about 
members  of  the  V/emilche  Tribe  of  Indians  of  California. 


...  >»*«.•*' 


I  have  a  faint  recollection  of  having  come 
in  contact  with  a  few  of  the  survivors  of  this  tribe- 
I  must  have  enrolled  one  or  more  of  them  or  I  would 
not  have  mentioned  the  tribal  name  to  you.  Unfortunately, 
my  roll  is  not  indexed  as  to  tribes  and  I  have  failed  to 
locate  any  member  of  this  tribe  by  a  general  survey  of 

the  roll,  «    ^     ^ 

The  roll  is  being  copied  by  my  Secretary  v/ho 

has  been  instructed  to  note  this  tribal  name  and  to 
make  a  list  of  those  who  may  be  enrolled  under  that 
tribal  designation.   If  this  effort  bears  fruit,  I 
shall  take  pleasure  in  forwarding  to  you  the  names  and 
post  office  addresses  of  such  members  of  this  tribe  as 
may  be  enrolled  on  our  records. 


ner. 
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lUDIAlIS   OH  ZIlSfGS  RIVTJR  SLOUGH 
(26  miles  from  the  San   Joaquin) 

Col.   Andrew  J.  Grayson,    in  a  manuscript   entitled    "A  little 
Journal  of  Incidents  vsihilsti   on  a  surveying  party  vith   "Von  Schmidt" 
Deputy  Surveyor  under    Gol.    Jack  Hays   in  the    fall  of  1653,    on  the 
Tulare  Plelns',   writes  concerning  the   Indians   on  a  rancheria  near 
Kings  River,   under  date   of  Octoter   5: 

"Von   end    I   crossed   the   slough   end   passed   "by  the   Indian 
rancheria,   which   seemed   to  he   only  a  temporary  affair,    consisting  of  a 
few  "busies  stuck   in  the  ground,    merely  to  keep  the   sun   off.      There    ■ 
were   ehout   twenty  Indians,    men  women  and   children,   and  looked  very 
sc^ualid   and   miserable   indeed.      The   old    chief,   Caw-wea-   is  a  good 
looking  old    Indian  and    disposed   to  he  very   frtendly  to  us,    his  trihe 

is  called  •  V/illamilcha. 

"Our    Indian  hunter   got  his  how  and   arrows  ready,    and  we 
started   for   the  chase — our   guide  leading  the  vay — he    is   a  finely 
formed    Indian — and  his  only  dress  heing  a  hlue  cotton   shirt   reaching 
nearly  to  his  knees,   a  helt  round  his  waist  with  his  knife  under    it, 
his  long  hlack  hair    flowing  from  beneath  the  hfrndkerchief  on  his  head, 
his  bow  and   quiver,    all   combined   to  make   a  good  picture   of  "Going  on 

the  Chase."" 

Col.    Andrew  J.  Grayson,   MS  A  Little    Journal   of  Incidents, 
October   5,    1853. 
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THE   SAN   JOAQUIN   RIVER. 


THE  TULES   ARE  ON   FIRE. 

To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  water-plant,  well  known 
in  California  as  the  tule,  or,  more  generally  called  fuies,  a  brietly 
outlined  sketch  may  not  be  unacceptable,  especially  as  the  word 
is  not  to  be  found  in  "  Worcester,"  or  in  "  Webster  IJnabndged_ 
Its  botanical   name  is  Scvrpus  palustris,  var.  Cahformca      In 
form  and  habit  it  resembles  the  eastern  flag,  with  this  differ- 
ence- the  flag  is  flat,  while  the  tule  is  round  for  two-thirds  of  its 
height,  tapering  to  a  point,  and  flattening  as  it  tapers,  like  a 
sailor's  needle.     Although  perennial  in  character    its  growth  is 
annual,  and  from  six  to  twelve  feet.     Owing  te  the  inexhaustible 
quantities  and  the  vast  area  covered  by  this  plant,  eftorts  have 
not  been  wanting  te  press  it  inte  useful  service;  for  paper,  «nc^- 
ing  of  bottles,  life-preservers,  underlying  for  '^arp-*^' ^^«' T; 
for  life-preservers  it  is  worth  four  to  one  of  cork.      This,  when 
closely  interwoven  and  stretched  upon  a  frame,  then  covered  with 
pitch  is  said  to  make  a  boat  as  light  as  a  bark  canoe. 
^       Let  it  be  remembered  that  there  are  slightly  elevated  grounds 
and.  islands,  in  this  sea  of  tules,  that  are  not  only  inhabited,  but 
which  are  susceptible  of  high  cultivation;  and  are  of  marvelous 
productiveness,  Ster  the  native  plant  is  subdued;  from  three  to 
four  crops  a  year  having  been  harvested  therefrom      An  inteUi- 
gent  gentlemL,  well  known  to  the  writer,  reliaby  informed  him 
fhat  Ihile  gathering  one  crop  of  wheat,  yielding  sixty-fiye  bushels 
to  the  acre,  a  neighbor  of  his  was  just  sowing  the  adjoining  lands ; 
'and  harvelted  lis  crop  in  sixty  days  thereafter!     One  cu^^vutor 
has  six  thousand  acres  of    potatoes  m  a  patch,   on  Roberts 
Mand      Most  of  the  vegetables  used  in  Stockton  are  procured 
from  the  tule  lands.     But  from  the  uncertainties  and  dangers  of 
rsional  high  water,  these  tule  lands  would  ^^l^^^^'^^ 
valuable-and  will  be  when  a  thoroughly  efficient  system  ot 
leveeing  and  drainage  are  adopted. 
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Owing^  to  the  numerous  calls  from  educational  institutions  for  dupli- 
cate materials  work  was  begun  early  in  the  spring  with  a  view  to  pre- 
paring afty  sets,  of  some  fifty  specimens  each,  showing  the  more  com- 
mon forms  of  rock  types.  These  sets  are  as  yet  far  from  complete ;  in 
every  case  some  of  the  most  important  rock  groups  being  wholly  un- 
represented. This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  materials  necessary  tor 
these  are  to  be  found  only  in  the  West,  whence  the  Museum  has  at 
present  no  means  of  obtaining  them.  The  curator  has  on  sundry  occa- 
sions endeavored  to  bring  about  some  arrangement  whereby  field  par- 
ties in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  should  procure  for 
us  the  desired  materials.    Up  to  date  such  attempts  have  been  only 

partially  successful. 

The  more  important  accessions  of  the  year  are  included  in  the  follow- 
ing list: 

(1)  An  interesting  series  of  Devonian  marbles  and  miscellaneous  eruptive  rocks, 
received  in  exchange  for  other  material  from  Mr.  R.  N.  \yorth,  curator  of  petrology 
in  the  Plymouth  Institute,  Plymouth,  England. 

(2)  A  fine  block  of  contorted  schist  Irom  Brandon,  Vermont,  collected  for  this  de- 
partment by  Mr.  F.  H.  Knowlton,  of  the  Department  of  Fossil  Plants. 

(3)  A  large  aeries  of  eruptive  rocks,  minerals,  vein  and  joint  formations,  etc.,  from 
New  Jersey,  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts,  and  Maine,  collected  by  the  curator  during 
his  summer  vacation.  Especially  valuable  in  this  series  are  the  Metasomatic  serpen- 
tines from  MontviUe,  New  Jersey;  the  Kersantite  from  Franklin  Furnace  in  the  same 
State;  the  contorted  gneiss  and  vein  formations  from  Maine.  I  caU  particular  at- 
tention to  this  collection,  since  a  large  proportion  of  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
unobtainable  but  by  sending  a  collector  into  the  field  for  the  express  purpose. 
Later  this  material  was  supplemented  by  a  small  collection  of  serpentine,  miscellane- 
ous eruptive  rocks  and  fragments  of  a  new  meteorite  obtained  by  the  curator  while 
iu  San  Francisco  in  March.     A  portion  of  the  material  mentioned  above  furnished 

data  for  special  papers.* 

(4)  An  interesting  series  of  Pyrite  concretions  from  New  Foundland,  and  some 
twenty  specimens  phonolite  from  the  Black  Hills,  Dakota,  received  in  exchange  from 

Prof.  W.  O.  Crosby. 

(5)  Two  slabs  of  polished  Algerian  and  English  marbles.     Gift  of  E.  Fritsch  515 

and  517  west  Twentieth  street.  New  York. 

(6)  Some  500  pounds  Glaucophane  rock  from  near  mouth  of  Sulphur  Creek, 
Sonoma  County,  California,  collected  for  the  Museum  by  W.  L.  Jones. 

(7)  A  selected  series  of  geological  material  comprising  metamorphosed  chalk,  cone 
in  cone,  contorted  gneiss  and  contorted  fossil,  volcanic  bomb  from  the  Auvergne,  and 
three  specimens  showing  vein  structures  received  from  A.  A.  Duly  in  exchange  for 

other  material.  .   j*  r 

(h)  Some  300  pounds  Peridotite  from  near  Webster,  North  Carolina,  collected  for 

the  Museum  by  Mr.  W.  H.  H.  Schreiber. 

(9)  Several  fragments  of  Fulgurite  tubes  from  CedarviHe,  New  Nork ;  gift  of  H.  b. 
Garrison  (throuj?h  R.  Burns,  of  the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey). 

(10)  Some  600  pounds  volcanic  rocks  from  the  vicinity  of  Bozeman,  Montana; 
collected  for  the  Museum  by  James  Forristell;  • 

(11)  A  relief  map  of  Oahu,  received  from  Prof.  C.  H.  Hitchcock,  of  Hanover,  New 

Hampshire,  in  exchange. 


*  See  Bibliography,  section  iv  of  the  report. 


And  let  us,  if  you  please,  suppose  that  a  flood-proof  protect- 
ive levee  has  been  constructed  around  two  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  this  productive  land ;  with  drains,  waste-gates,  and  every 
other  contrivance  to  insure  its  being  thoroughly  done,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $20,000,000.  Then  let  us,  if  you  please,  suppose 
that  this  area  has  been  put  into  successful  cultivation,  and  will 
yield  sixty-five  bushels  to  the  acre,  the  total  product  for  a  single 
crop  (and  two  can  be  easily  raised)  would  be  thirteen  million 
bushels;  which,  at  the  low  estimate  of  sixty  cents  per  bushel, 
would  aggregate  $7,800,000  annually,  and  of  course  would  double 
that  amount  should  two  crops  be  realized. 

But,  while  we  have  been  talking,  our  steamboat  has  been 
drawing  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  conflagration,  so  that  we  can 
see  the  broad  sheet  of  devouring  blaze  leaping  into  the  air,  and 
with  tongue  of  flame  licking  up  everything  that  is  combustible, 
like  a  prairie  on  fire ;  and  which,  with  the  black  smoke  surging 
hither  and  thither,  its  edges  and  masses  covered  with  a  lurid  glare. 
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Eome.—MrH.  E.  S.  Briuton  (18!l08):  Copy  of  Catacomb  lamps  (3) ;  antique  lamps  (4)  ; 
butter-stamp;  antique  design  ;  bronze  chariot  aud  horses;  statuette  of  Mercury; 
modern  Roman  lamp ;  Pompeian  lamps  (3) ;  'bronze  statuette  of  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus ;  antique  inkstand ;  copy  of  Etruscan  lamp  ;  candle-stick  (Bacchus  reclining)  ; 
filigree  cross  from  Genoa  ;  child's  shoes ;  Naples  figurines  (4).  Thomas  Wilson 
(19851):  Bronze  lamp  ;  seal  of  glass;  phallic  image ;  wooden  slippers. 

*Sf^  Petersburg,— 'Mrs.  E.  S.  Brinton  (16908):  Brooch;  prayer  tablet;  prayer  amulet. 

Greece.— -Mrs.  E.  S.  Brinton  (18908):  Red  shoes;  wooden  sandals;  Roumanian  neck- 
lace and  bracelet. 

EgypL'-Dv,  James  Grant-Bey  (19747,  19601,  20440,  20421):  Bandages  of  mummies 
(2);  small  mummy  case;  porcelain  ring;  Turkish  coins  (8);  Theban  beetles  (2);  fig- 
ure of  Thoth -Hermes;  Shuhfiy  small  porcelain  figures  (2) ;  papyri  fragments ;  amulet; 
fragments  of  "  Book  of  the  Dead  "  (1.5) ;  mummy  cloth  (2)  ;  pottery-mold ;  bronze 
duck;  scaral>  of  Hathor ;  lotos  flower ;  aromatics  from  a  mummy(2) ;  body  of  mum- 
mied hawk ;  gold  ornaments  of  Thothraes  III ;  painted  mummy  cloth  ;  mold  of 
Ra  Atun  ;  fragment  of  mummy  wrapping  of  Rameses  II;  bronze  figure  of  Osiris  ; 
bronze  cat;  beads  (1(3) ;  fragments  of  porcelain  ring ;  stele  of  Horns ;  squeezes  of 
inscriptions  at  Karnak  (17) ;  drawings  of  botanical  sculpture  from  Karnak  (8) ;  Ar- 
abic almanac ;  Roman  coins  (5) ;  bronze  uncus ;  model  of  head-rest ;  glass ;  mo- 
saic from  Leptis  Magna. 

CairOy  EgypU^Mra.  E.  S.  Brinton  (18908) :  Inkstand  and  pen-holder ;  purse ;  ear-rings ; 

necklace. 

Africa^  Congo  iJirer.— Lieut.  E.  H.  Taunt,  U.  S.  Navy  (20681) :  Digging-hatchet ; 
8  word  in  sheath;  billhook;  drinking-cup;  bows(7);  copper  currency ;  hunting- 
arrows  (12);  war  arrows  (15) ;  pipe  and  stem,  assagais  (3) ;  feather  head-ornament ; 
head-dress;  woven  cap;  amulets  (2) ;  ivory  buttons  (6);  drinking-horn;  sword 
and  scabbard ;  short  swords  (3) ;  hair-piAs  (4) ;  necklaces  (2) ;  embroidered  grass 
cloths  (12). 

Tunis.— Mrs.  E.  S.  Brinton  (18908):  Brass  tray;  straw  basket;  slippers;  shoes. 

Zulus.— Edwarci  Lovett  (20116) :  Pipe. 

Madagascar.— Edw&rd  Bartlett  (20093) :  Beads;  tweezers  (6) ;  combs  (2);  spoons  (3). 

Palestine.— Mrs.  E.  S.  Brinton  (18908) :  Amulet  from  Lebanon.  From  Damascus,  por- 
celain cup  and  cup-holder ;  bronze  candle-stick  ;  slippers;  bronze  vases;  antique 
bowl;  bracelet  of  six  coins  set  in  filigree;  shoes.     From  Shechem,  lamps  (2). 

Bahylon.-Thomsia  Wilson  (19815)  :  Contract  tablets  (2).  Thomas  F.  Bayard  (20315)  : 
Cast  of  seal. 

India.— Rqy.  C.  H.  A.  Dall  (17855) :  Bronze  bells  (2) ;  woman^s  clog  shoes  ;  offerings 
(8) ;  cowries ;  child^s  wooden  clogs;  pictures  of  the  ten  incarnations  of  Bhagavati ; 
carved  frames  (2) ;  pottery  enps;  wax  tapers  (6) ;  boatman^s  hat;  incense  sticks. 
Dr.  James  Grant-Bey  (19747) :  Leaf  from  a  Hindoo  book. 

Burmah.—Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Dall  (17855) :  Wax  offerings  (9) ;  brush ;  fan ;  figure  of  Budh  ; 
image;  priest's  begging  bowl  and  stand ;  lacquer  cups  (2);  pottery  cup  ;  model  of 
boat;  Pan-boxes  (4) ;  green  cheroots  (3);  priest^s  dress;  lady's  ear-stretchers; 
leaves  of  Burmese  book ;  tray  basket ;  photo  of  Burmese  priest ;  photo  of  Burmese 
lady  ;  Burmese  sword. 

Persia.— Dr.  James  Grant-Bey  (19747) :  Sample  of  needle-work. 

C^ina.— Barnett  Phillips  (20567):  Opium  pipe.  Dr.  Hugh  M.  Smith  (19724): 
Counters  for  game  (9).     Lieut.  T.  Dix  Bollcs  ( li)793) :  Ivory  carving  from  Canton. 

Oorea.— Gust  a  vus  Go  ward  (19329):  Screen;  pipe- stem;  photo  of  porcelain  screen; 
photo  of  painted  screen;  photo  of  cabinet.  Pierre  L.  Jouy  (19537) :  **  Chung 
Sung "  or  roadside  sign-post.  (19792) :  Bow  aud  arrows ;  pipe-stem  borer, 
(19825) :  Cast  of  face  of  ancient  statue  of  Buddah.     (19638) :  Ax. 

Japan.— FroL  G.  Brown  Goode  (20368):  Pieces  of  armor  (17).  Gustavus  Goward 
(19374):  Sketches  by  Japanese  artists  (25).  Thomas  Wilson  (19851):  Fine 
comb;  bronze  mirror.  Lieut.  T.  Dix  Boll'es,  U.  S.  Navy  (19429)  :  Swords  (3) ; 
writing-case  and  materials;  bronze  ash  receiver.  Tokio  Museum  (20443): 
Saddle. 
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Di^ring  hio  Third  Erpediticn  1845-1^^46  Fr3TL-.nt    waicoe 
tlie  fcilov/ing  rwcoixl  on  Jr-Ji.7,   1846:   "?/e  onc&i:.pod  a^ain 
on  the  Like  Fork  in  tho  San  Joaquin  valloy.     Our  aaiap 
was  in  a  ^rrove  cf  cakB  at  an  Indian  viliagfc,  not  far  from 
the  iakaCTulare] .     These  paofle  r«cognizod  the  l^orae  cf 
the  Indian  v;ho  h£id  been  killed  umow;  the  iiille  t»ho  day 
af'^cur  enccunt-er  with  th^s  Boroe-thief  villa^a,   and  which 
had  08 on  captured  by  tho  D^l aware ti.     It    appearad  that 
thia  Indian  had  bolo/iGsd  to  thoir  yillag3,  'and  they 


shoi/ad  unfriendly  signs,   ' 


Frsrricnt:  Memoirs     1,451,     1887 


1846 


the  following  record  on  Jan.  7,   1846:   "We  encamped  again 
on  the  Lake  FoA^in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.     Our  Gmp 
was  in  a  grove  of  oaks  at  an  Indian  village,  not  far  from 
the  lake[Tular«] .     These  people  recognized  the  horse  of 
the  Indian  who  had  been  killed  among  the  hills  the  day 
aficribur  encounter  with  the  Horse-thief  village,   and  which 
had  been  captured  hy  the  Delaware's.     It    appeared  that 
this  Indian  had  belonged  to  their  village,   and  they 
showed  unfriendly  signs." 

Fremont:  Memoirw    1,461,     1887. 


CA'»PilIGN  AGAINST  INDIANS 


%imz  RIVIR, CALIF. 


Jof!e  Canuto  Borondo   (a  native  Colifomian  and  a  soldier 
who  served  in  the  early  Monterer/  and  San  Franc isoo  Compa- 
nies)  in  Recollections  dictated  for  '.he  Bancroft  Library, 
gives  the  following  note  on  a  cairfaign  against  the  Indians 
of  Xinj's  Piver. 

•  « 

•The  first  carr;paisn  that  I  went  out  tiith  was  to  the  \      (2) 
Rio  de  Beyrs  [Kin^s  ^iver]  which  enters  the  Lake  of  Tachi 
[Tulare  lake]  from  the  mountains,  anl  fron  there  flows  injto 
the  San  Joaquin. 

In  that  place  there  was  a  ranch eria  of  Indians  who  had 


given  shelter  to  Christians  who  had  fled  from  the  missions. 
They  g^ve  up  the  Christian  Indians,  and  promised  that  in 
the  future  they  would  not  again  shelter  runaways* 

It  was  the  cur  torn  if  th^  failed  to  keep  their  prorr.ise 
or  oomnr.itted  hostile  acts,  for  the  soldiers  to  fall  upon 
than,   take  them  all  back,  carryir^  them  by  force  to  the 
missions  to  make  Christians  out  of  them* 

I  do  not  recall  the  year  of  this  ex}. edition.     Afterwards 

I  went  on  several  other  campaigns  —  to  the  Merced,  the 

Sacnimento,   the  Jesus  Maria,  and  to  the  Russian  country. 

In  acme  of  these  we  f  oi^ht  battles  in  which  so/re  of  the 

soldiers  were  killed  and  others  wouiided.     But  w^  were 

careful   not  to  let  the  Indians  know  the  hi^voo  tha^  they 
made  in  our  ranks,  lest  thny  bee  or:  e  more  arrcgant." 

Jori  Cr.mto  Borondo,  Notas  llistoricas  sobre  California 
L Historical  Notes  on  Calif.]  MS,  Bancroft  Libra^,  2-3, 

Tr^in slated  by  S.  R.  Clemence,  1918. 
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CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  INDIANS 


TULARE  LAKE, CALIF. 


Jose  Canute  Borondol  a  native  Califomian  and  a 

soldier  serviriii;  in  the  Monterey  and  StJi  Friricieco  con- 
panies)in  Pecolleotiona  dictated  for  the  Banoroft  Library 
givoB  ohe  followiry^  not©  on  a  o;*nipai  ;n  .i^c-ainst  the 
Tach 1  ranch eria. 

*v;hen  I  was  a  raw  recruit,  we  went  on  a  campaign  to    14 

the  rancheria  of  tfachi . I  saw  one  of  our  Indian  auxiliaries 
from  San  Miguel  hunt  do'/m  an  old  Indian  woman,  whose  hair 
was  entirely  v/bite  and  'fiho   eeeemed  to  me  more  than  100 
years  old.  The  Indian  was  going  to  kill  her  when  I  stopped 
him.  But  he  had  already  discharged  an  arrow  which  pierced 
her  skin  on  one  aide  but  did  not  enter  her  body.  Arrows 
rained  in  my  dir?eotion  and  I  had  to  defend  myself  from 
them.  When  I  could  turn  my  head  I  saw  my  Indian  had  covered 
the  poor  woman  with  wood  and  had  set  fire  to  it  to  burn  the 
^om.m  alive.  I  ran  to  her  and  with  my  lance  freed  her 
from  the  burning  wood,  when  an  arrow  aimed  at  me  Iodized   in 
the  brim  of  ray  hat,  Sergeant  Espinosa.who  was  in  command, 
called  to  me  to  leave  the  old  womiin  and  look  out  for  i  yself . 
But  I  succeeded  in  removr^  the  jood  that  was  on  bop  of  her, 
althou7,h  Ju  n  Cabot  told  me  that  this  was  not  an  opportune 
occasion  for  making  a  show  of  charity  and  to  take  care  of 
myself.  The  Indians  ran  for  the  lake  and  passed  into  the 
tules  where  it  r>as  not  possible  to  follow  them,  because  they 
and  other  Indians  had  cavon  from  which  they  discharged  their 
arrows.  In  some  places  everything  looked  the  stirne,  and 


vt 


goii^  over»  one  went  to  the  bottom,  horee  and  all.     Those 
pitfalls  were  especially  dangeroua  bocuiae  the  Indians 
finished  up  J^ith  1<  noes  before  one  could  ^et  out." 

Jose  Canuto  Borondo,  Notas  Historicae^Bobre  California 

[Historioal  Notes  on  California]  14*15 »  MS.  Bancroft 

Library.  1878. 
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IlIDmiS  OF  THE  TACIiE  LAKE  REGION  III  1850 


In  Ivlay  1850,  Lieut.  Geo. H.Derby  of  the  Topographical  Engineers, 

U.S.A.,  made  a  reconnoisence  Purvey  of  tiie  Tulare  (or  Tacho)  Lake 

region,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Tan  Joaquin  '.'alley  in  California, 

a  report  of  which  v/as  transmitted  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  bv 

the  Secretary  of  War  in  August  1852,  and  published  in  Sentate  Ex. 

Doc.lIo.llO,  32d  Congi-ess,  1st  Session,  pp.1-17,  with  a  rnap. 

On  Hay  3  Lieutenant  Derby  moved  easterly  from  his  camp  on  Dick 

Creek ^to  the  south  end  of  Tache  Lake--a  distancetof  24^,^4  miles— 

\7here  he  canped  on  "a  ridge  of  sand  about  100  yards  in  v/idth  and  12 

feet  above  the  level  of  the  lal^e,  which  divides  the  water  of  the 

«  • 

northern  or  Tache  from  the  bed  (now  nearly  dyy)  of  the  southern  or 


Ton  Tache  lake. This 


little  more  than  a  very  extensive  sv/ainp 


i\ 


covering  the  plain  for  fifteen  miles  in  a  southerly  direction,  and  » 
ftljeut'  ton  in  widtli. — It  ie.  filled  with  sloughs  and  small  tule  lakes, 
i^is  of  course  impassible,  except  with  the  assistance  of  boats 
or  rafts.   The  gradual  receding  of  the  water  is  distinctly  marked 
by  the  ridges  of  decayed  tule  upon  its  shore,  and  I  was  informed,  and 
see  no  reason  to  disbelieve,  that  ten  years  ago  it  was  nearly  as  ex- 
tensive a  sheet  of  water  as  the  northern  lake,  having  been  gradually 
drained  by  the  connecting  sloughs,  and  its  bed  filled  by  the  en- 
croaclimonts  of  the  tule.   V/e  crossed  the  slougli  on  the  4th,  being 
assisted  with  rafts  of  tule  by  the  rancheria  of  ^jjx  laoha  Indians, 
v^hich  we  found  established  at  this  point.   They  were^one  hundred 
in  number,  mostly  clothed,  and  very  friendly.   The  Captain  v/as  an 
old  Indian  from  the  San  Luis  Obispo  mission,  and  spoke  Spanish 
indifferently  well.   Several  of  these  Indians  had  bits  of  paper 
on  which  were  written  recommendations,  signed  by  various  persons, 
Spanish  and  American,  by  which  they  set  great  store,  and  eagerly 
exhibited  for  our  exaiiination. 


SIT!  TACHE  IlIDIAIIS    2    Li etit. Derby. 


i 


"I  {^avo  the  captain  a  certificate  that  he  h-id  treated  us  kindly 


and  proceeded  on  over  the  desert,  which  we  found  very  painful  tra- 
veling for  the  animals,  encamped  on  the  southeast  point  of  the  lake. 


; 


■'  having  made  12.64  miles.   V/e  found  here  another  small  rancheria 
called  the  Tinte  Taches,  living,  like  the  others,  principally  on  fish 
and  reptiles,  and  numbering  about  fifty.   I  had  a  conversation  with 
the  captain,  who  was  quite  im   intelligent  old  fellow,  originally 
belonging  to  the  mission  of  San  Migiiol.    He  informed  me  that  the 
Tache  Indians,  of  which  tribe  his  rancheria  formed  a  portion,  nunbered 
about  eight  hundred  in  all,  and  were  settled  on  the  shores  of  the 
grent  lake,  but  their  principal  rancheria,  containing  about  three 
hundred,  is  situated  at  its  northwest  extremity.   They  are  all  peace- 
able and  friendly  in  their  dispositions;  and  he  assured  me  that  they 
had  never  stolen  or  eaten  horseflesh,  which,  MfMe   ^"^'o^  ^^®  meagre 
condition  of  himself  and  companions,  I  should  think  highly  probable. 
We  gave  them  some  bread  and  a  little  sugar,  with  which  they  were 
highly  gratified,  and   in  the  m»»nin^)r ought  us  som.e  dried  fish  in 
return,  which  v/e  accepted,  but  could  m.ake  no  use  of.   On  the  jth, 
after  marchin^g  15.38  miles  over  a  continuation  of  the  barren  sandy 
desert  which  kid  been  our  route  for  tlie  last  thr e e^Yg^ ^!£.i^iSUl^i 
two  or  tlireo  cottonwood  trees  upon  a  small  streompalledriaoore^s  cTeel^ 


which  empties  near  this  point  into  the  Ton  Tache  swrn/ip,  and  here  the 

grass  being  tolerable,  we  encamped As  I  deem.ed  it  unnecessary 

for  the  infantry  to  accompany  m.e  througli  the  desert  to  Buena  '^ista.U-We.^ 
which  it   now  become  nccessaru  to  examine,  I  proceeded  up  Iloore's 
creek  on  the  6th  for  12.20  miles,  to  a  point  about  five  miles  west 
of  the  higji  peal^s  of  the  Sierra  llevada,  wliere  I  found  an  excellent 
encajiipment,  the  creek  at  this  point,  and  above  among  the  hills,  being 
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lined  with  cottonv/oods  and  willows  and  some  lar^e  oaks,  the  grass 
among  v/hich  was  growing  luxuriously.   Hero  Lieutenant  Moore  encainped 

« 

his  party  to  await  ray  return  from  the  Buena  Vista  lake.   .  .  .On  the 
7th,  taking  m  party,  I  ascended  Moore *s  creek /or  about  twenty  miles 
among  the  hills,  and  found  it  a  small  rapid  stream,  about  fifty  feet 
wide,  tlio  water  extremely  cold  from  the  melting  of  the  snow  upon  the 


Sierra,  and  about  tv/o  feet  in  depth. 


We  discovered  two  small  branches, 


upon  each  of  which  we  observed  the  ruined  remains  of  a  large  rancheria. 
The  banks  of  the  stream,  as  well  as  the  hills  surrounding,  were  heavi- 
ly timbered  with  oaks,  and  three  large  species  of  pine. 

Leaving  Moore *s  creek  we  crossed  through  the  ravines  in  the 
mountains  to  Tule  river,  which  runs  in  the  same  direction  as  the  for- 
mer stream(a  little  horth  of  east)  and  at  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
north  of  it,  emptying  into  the  southeastern  extremity  of  the  Tache  lake. 
This  stream  has  two  branches,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  well  tim- 
bered, but  the  banks  are  swampy  near  the  lake,  and  for  a  long  distance 
in  the  plain,  the  tule  running  up  to  within  five  miles  of  the  hills. 
At  this  time  the  stream  was  about  a  hundred  yards  wide,  from  twelve 
to  twenty  foot  deep,  and  very  rapid.  .  .Upon  its  upper  banks  aaid  their 
vicinity  in  the  hills,  plenty  of  large  pines  are  found;  lower  dovm  it 
is  well  timbered  with  the  different  species  of  oak,  sycamore,  cotton- 


wood,  and  v/illow. 


Ascending  the  stream  about  ten  miles  we  suddenly  came  upon  a 
Rancheria  of  Indians  in  a  sequestered  nook  of  the  hills.  V/e  swam  the 
river  and  were  met  upon  the  bank  by  all  the  men( sixty  or  seventy) 


belonging  to  the  band. 


although 


evident  distrust,  and  informed  us  tliat  they  belonged  to  the  Thulime' 
tribe.     I  had    been  previously  told  by  the  captain  of  the  Ton  Tache s 

that  they  were.hostile,   thieving  nation,   and  observed  about  their  ran- 
cheria several  horses  and  skeletons  of  anim.als,   the  appearance  ol 


s 
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which  was  calculated  to  corroborate  .tlii'c  inforiruition.  I  directed  I 
the  interpreter  to  state  to  them,  tliat  while  they  conducted  themselves  I 
properly  they  would  be  treated  with  kindness  and  consideration,  but  I 
that  if  detected  in  horse-stealing  or  other  crimes  against  the  whites,  I 
they  would  be  sure  to  meet  with  tlie  severest  puni sliment ;  and  that  I 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  their  interests,  as  well  as  its  ovm,  I 
the  government  was  about  to  establish  a  post,  and  send  soldiers  to  re- 
side in  their  vicinity.  They  appeared  to  understand  this  perfectly; 
but  I  am  inclined  to  think  i^  made  but  little  impression  upon  them,  and 

-I  was  unable  to  obtain  from  any  of  them  the  najne  of  their  captain 
or  the  entire  number  of  the  tribe.   After  remainiw^  about  an  hour  at 
the  rancheria  we  returned  to  caznp,  having  asked  two  or  three  v/lio  spoke 
panish  to  accompany  us,  which  invitation  they  declined.   I  suspected 
that  nothing  but  our  numbers  and  the  well-armed  ^^^^  ^^^X^ 
party  T^revented  our  being  treated  with  incivility.  ^  .  .  .  JJfe=»«^ 
"""^^^/^im^rZ^i^  for  Wb  march  to  the  north^^^lv ing  no 
reason  for  apprehending  danger  from  the  Indians,  I  concluded  to 
take  but  six  of  Lieutenant  Moore's  command  with  me  as  an  escort,  and  : 
those  but  to  King  river,  intending  to  dispense  with  the  services  of 
the  escort  entirely  from  that  point.But  on  ai^riving  at  Tule  river, 
vMch,  at  the  point  of  crossing  we  found  on  the  l.-^tli  to  be  but  7.16 
miles  from  Moore's  creokV  I  met  a  LIr.  Shum^vay,  who,  with  a  single 
Indian,  was  traveling  south  to  establish  a  ferry  upon  Kern  River,  and 
he  informed  me  that  there  was  not  the  sliglitest  danger  to  be  apprehen- 
ded upon  the  route,the  Indians  being  all  friendly;  he,  with  a 
single  companion,  having  traveled  through  tliem  from  the  Mariposa  river, 
I  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  require  the  services  of  an  escort  beyond 
'this  point.   Accordingly,  after  sending  back  to  the  encarripments  for 
tlie  wagon  flaats  ,which  woi^  required  in  crossing  the  river  .being 
here  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in  width  ond  extr^nelyjiapid^ 
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and  getting  cij^  party  safely  upon  the  northern  bank,  Lieutenant  Moore 
returned  with  his  party  to  their  encampment  and  took  up  tiieir  line  of 
march  for  Llonterey Upon  the  14th  vie   arrived  at  the  River  Fran- 

rC>X*^  V^-u»^>.*»^  tut  tU>  \<A.\NeA.W.l 

ce^,  a  large  stream  19  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Tula.  This  stream 
flov/s  nearly  west  from  the  hills,  and  empties  into  the  Tache  lake 
about  twenty  miles  north  of  its  south-oastem  extremity.  It  is,  at  the 
point  upon  which  we  arrived,  divided  into  five  branches  or  sloughs, 
four  of  which  separate  from  the  main  river,  about  five  miles  above, 
joining  again  from  one  to  ten  miles  below,  while  the  southern  branch 
has  a  separate  and  distinct  course  from  the  Sierra,  and  joins  the 
main  stream  in  the  marshy  ground  near  its  junction  with  the  lake. 
The  country,  eight  miles  in  length  by  six  in  v/idth,  contained  between 
these  branches,  is  a  beautiful,  smooth,  level  plain,  covered  with 
clover  of  different  kinds  and  high  grass,  and  thickly  shaded  by  one 
continuous  grove  of  oaks  of  a  larger  and  finer  description  than  any 
I  have  seen  in  the  country. 

At  this  time  oach  of  the  creeks  was  at  its  height;   thq^''  are 
deep  and  rapid,  and  four  of  thom  much  wider  thaii  the  Tule  river. 
Their  beds  wero  alr^o  obstructed  with  floating  and  sunken  timber 
previously  felled  for  bridges,  which  the  high  stage  of  the  water 
rendered  useless;  and  we  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  cross  had 
it  not  been  for  the  kind  assistance  of  the  neighboring  Indiais  who 
flocked  to  moot  us,  and  eagerly  went  to  work  carrying  instruments 
and  other  property  upon  thoir  heads,  and  sv/im, ing  the  animals  and  the 
little  cart  across  without  the  sliglitest  accident  occuring. 

These  poor  pcoplo  accompanied  us  from  creek  to  creek,  assisting 
us  cheerfully  at  each  crossing,  and  in  return  for  their  kindness  I 


/ 
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gave  them  a  portion  of  our  provisions  and  some  dirty  shirts,  stock- 
ings and  v/orn-out  boots  v/hich  they  prized  as  articles  of  exceeding 

luxury,  and  accepted  vdth  vast  satisfaction.  There  are  two  large 

together 
rancher ias  6n  the  river^nuiribering  about  four  hundred;  they  are, 

however  J^  <\nite  separate  and  distinct,  one  occupying  tlie  three  4i"th6^^> 

the  other  the  two  northern  branches.   Nothing  could  exceed  the 

kindness  and  hospitality  with  which  they  treated  us,  and  I  gave  the 

captain  certificates  to  that  effect,  which  they  will  undoubtedly 

present  to  all  future  passers  by.   Tlie  naiae   of  the  first  rancheria, 

as  nearly  as  I  could  write  it  dfrom  tlieir  pronunciationi;  is  He-ame-e- 

taliv,  their  captain,  De-e-jak.  The  second  rancheria  is  the  Cowees; 

their  captain,  Francisco,  an  old  mission  Indian^  from  San  Luis  Obispo. 

Then  called  the  river  E^ek,  but  I  think  the  name  of  Frances  much 

more  euphonious.    There  were  iiany  mission  Indians  among  them, 

some  from  the  old  mission  of  San  Juan,  some  from  San  Lorenzo,  but 

mostly  from  San  IvJiiguol  and  San  Luis  Obispo.   All  these  spoke  Spanish 

a  little.   They  appeared  pemarkably  healthy,  and  thougli  by  no  moans 

beautiful,  they  were  comparatively  well  favored.   The  soil  betv/oentke 

creeks  being  so  well  watered  and  shaded,  is  naturally  of  the  richest 

description;  as  an  evidence  of  vhich  I  may  mention  that  I  observed 


poles  of  willow  stuck  in  the  ground  by 


Indians  as  parts  of  rabbit 


traps,  which  had  taken  root  and  sprouted  into  trees. 


•   •   • 


I  ascertained  from  the  Indians  by  inquiry  that  they  were  not  subject 
to  periodical  sickness,  and  they  communicated  to  me  ituich  interesting, 
and  I  believe  reliable  information  regarding  their  numbers,  manners 
and  customs,  and  those  of  the  other  tribes  of  which  tliey  had  any 


knowledge. 


The  15tfr.  and  16th  were  occupied  in  crossing  the  creeks  , 
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...and  in  conducting  an  examination  of  the  country  in  the  vicinity. 

ft 

On  the  17th,  bidding  adieu  to  our  friends,  the  Cowees,  v/e  started 
for  King  river;     our  course  lay  over  a  barren  sandy  plain,   inter- 
spersed here  and  there  with  spots  of  vegegation,  but  in  general  a 
perfect  contrast  to  the  rich  soil  upon  the  river /Frances.    .    .    .  V/e 
arrived  upon  the  banks  of  King  river  about  5  p.m.^  having  tra- 
veled 23.66  miles  in  a  direct  line  across  the  plain.       We  found  here 
two  enterprising;  rnen,  naried  Jones  and  Rider,  who  with  much  difficulty 
had  got  a  whaleboat  up  to  this  point,  aaid  stretching  a  strong  rope 
across  tlie  river,  had  established  a  ferry.       They  informed  us  that 
there  was  another  ferry  about  five  miles  above  t'lem,  kept  V.y  a 
man  named  Hampton,  who  with  another  man  and  themselves  formed  the 
entire  population  of  that  part  of  tlie  country.      We  encamped  at 

'T  TIP* 

their  ferry,   and  cros^the  party  upon  the  18th,   I  took  two  or  three 
men  and  rode  up  the  northern  bank  aliout  fiftccnmi]^J;c*jL.J.^X:-AY*^ 

King  river  is  the  largest  stream  in  the  valley,^.    ..Its  banks 
are  higli  and  well  timbered,   and  the  ODuntry  in  its  immediate  vicinity 
is  apparently  fertile.    .    .    .There  are  no  less  than  seventeen  rancherias 
of  Indians  upon  this  ritw,' numbering  in  all,  probably  about  three 
thousand,   including  those  situated  ainong  the  hills  in  the  vicinity. 
Of  these,  those  living  upon  the  lower  part  of  the  river  are  friendly 
and  well  disposed  towards  the  whites;     those  high  up  among  the  hills 
are  entirely  ignorant,  treacherous,  and  mischievous.       I  was  informed 
by  nolonel  Hampton,  at  the  upper  ferry,  that  the  Cho-e-minee  rancheria, 
situated  in  his  vicinity,   and  numbering  about  ninety  warriors,  had 

* 

been  quite  troublesome  of  late,  using  his  horses  witliout  pomission, 
and  in  one  instance  attempting  to  take  his  boat  to  ferry  over  a  party 

of  Sonorans.  I  thouglit  his  isolated  position,  surrounded  by  these  mis- 
chievous savages,  one  of  considerable  danger,  but  he  appeared  to  leei 
no  api^rehension  of  their  committing  any  overt  act  oi  hostility. 
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()n  r/iy  rctum  to  the  encai.'ipment  I  found  a  party  of  Indians, 
arrnod  v/ith  bov;s  and  arrows,  had  passoc^upon   the  southern  hank, 
stopping  at  the  ferryrnans  hut,   and  tolling  the  occupants  t^iat  they 
must  leave  that  part  of  the  country  m  four  d^tys.     Tlie  ferryman  were 
not  at  all  alarmed,  hov/ever,   and  I  think  that  our  presence,  and 
the  knowledge  that  a  body  of  troops  werc^oon  to  be  siaJtioned    '   in  theW 
neighborhood   ,  had  a  very  salutary  restraining  effect    upon  these 
Indians,  who,   I  believe,  would  become  exceedingly  troublesome  if  they 
had  no  dread  of  the  consequences.       It  was  this  band  that  murdered 


Gamer  and  his  companions  in  1849.       ':ie  left  the  ferry  on  the  19th,   and 

cn 
traveling  soutlC-est  for  19.   84  miles  Acai^Tped  on  the  edge  of  a  swamp  at 

a  point  about  three  miles  above  tKe  mouth  of  King  river  and  immediately 


opposite  the  llo-tanto  village. 


As  this  point  had  been  indicated 


in  my  instructions  for  exrimination  as  a  suitable  site  for  a  military 
post,   I  was  anxious  to  cross  the  river  and  visit  it,  but  v;as  inform.od 
by  -he  Indians,   a  large  body  of  v/hom  swai/:.  across  to  our  oncaiipm.ent, 
that  all  tlio  country  injtho  vicinity  was  ovorflovm^and  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  cross,  even  if  we  were  to  construct  balsas  of  tule.  owing 
to  the  rapidity  of  the  current.       It  was  evident  enough  that  the  country 
was  ovorflom,  and  as  I  found  it  inpossible  for  anything  but  an  Indian 
to  get  even  to  tho  bank  of  the  river,  I  was  reluctantly  obliged  to  give 
up  any  idea  of  crossing  at  fehis  point.       I  could  see  enougti  of  the 
uuu  uiouf.h  of  fee  country,  howovor,  upon  the  other  side  to  satisfy      ; 
rajrself  that  it  would  be  a  vc^-y  unpleasant  place  for  anything  but^ 
Indians  to  occupy,  and  tlic  fact  of  our  not  beinr:  able  to  got  at  it 
at  all  would  be  a  imffioient  proof  of  its  non-eligibility  in  a 
military  point  of  view.       Tho  T'o-tnntoes  are  the  finest  looking 


cW 


All  that  caiiie  over  to  our 


encanpment  were  Ir.r^o  well  built  athletic  men,  nearly  six  feet  high. 


Derby—  9 


and  their  physiognomy  struck  me  as  less  repulsive  than  that  of  the 
Taches  and  other  Indians  whom  v/e  had  seen.       Tlieir  captain  ^vas  an  old 
Indian  nmaed  /jitonio.         He  had  certificates  of  recoi,rnendation  from 
Colonel  Iv'-ason  and  others,  v/hich,  by  his  friendly  appearance  and 
offers  of  asnistanco  to  the  extent  of  his  abilities,  appeared,  to  be 
v/ell  m.crited.         He  stated  the  number  of  l!o-tantoes  at  about  three 
hundred,   and  informed  us  that  he  had  never  seen  the  v/aters  so  high  as 
they  liad  risen  thin  rieason.       I  ascertained  from  him  that  the  months 


of  August  and  Ceptember  are  a  very  sickly  period  at  this  point;   and 
v/as  afterwards  satisfied  of  this  from  information  tluit  I  received  from  ^ 
a  respectable  man  v:ho  had  crossed  King  river  in  the  month  of  August  at 
the  village,   and  viho  found  its  inhabitants  prostrated  by  sickness  to 
such  an  extent  that  lie  coulr.  get  no  assistance  from  them   m  /crossing, 
i  On  the  20th  we  marched  24.92  miles  in  a  devious  course  with 

I 

the  object  of  striking",  tlie'Sanjon  de  San  Jose_,*  which  is  a  slough 
connectint^;  the  river  San  Joaquin  with  the  Tache  lalce,  but  were  unable 
to  get  further  on  account  of  tiie  mire, the  ground  between  the  lalce 
and^San  Joaquin  being  entirely  cut  up  by  small  sloughs  which  had 
overflov/n  in  every  direction,  mak.ing  the  country  a  perfect  sv/anip, 
v/hich  I  found  it  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  cross.  ''Je   saw  numer- 
ous bands  of  wild  horses,  numbering  in  all  m.ore  than  a  tliousandjthey 
were  at  some  distance,  but  their  appearance  rendered  me  extremely 
anxious  for  the  safety  of  my  animals,  which  would  infallibly  have 
been  lost  if  they  could  have  broken  loose  and  joined  them,  as  they 

appeared  much  inclined  to  do.  -  <*  "     ' 

?/Crossing  the  swollen  San  Joaquin  just  below  the  mouth  of  the  'Sanjon', 

Lieut.  Derby  turned  south  and  traversed  the  barren  plain  on  the  west 

side  of  Tache  Lake,  passing  on  the  way  the  rancheria  of  Tinta  Taches, 

situated  at  the  northwestern  extremity  of  the  lake  and  containing  250- 


Derby  —-10 


300  inliabitants. 

After  commenting  on  the  desert  character  of  tlie  Joaquin  plain 

Lieut.  Derby  states: 

''Tlio~only  point  in  tiie  v/holc  valley  which  struck 

me  as  at  all  suitable  for  a  military  post  v/as  the  snuill  portion  of 
interval  land  contained  by  the  five  creeks  of  the  river  Frances^.   A 
position  here  v/ould  be  central,  beinf';  easy  of  communication  with 
King  river  to  tiie  nortli  and  with  Kern  river  to  the  south,  upon  which 
two  streams  and  their  tributaries  are  situated  the  greater  number  of 
Indian  rancherias  in  the  valley.   The  land  is  excellent  for  cultiva- 
tion, well  timbered,  and  abundance  of  building  material  may  be  found 

in  the  vicinity,  cither  stone  or  heavy  pine  ord  oak  timber 

The  whole  number  of  Indians  in  the  valley,  as  near  as  I  can 
I    judge,  is  about  four  thousand.   These  are  by  no  means  connected  with 
each  other;   the  Rancherias  upon  the  southern  rivers  being  in  fact 
ignorant  of  the  existence  of  those  situated  further  to  the  north. 
Those  who  have  had  an  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  tlie 
whites,  are  friendly  and  well-disposed;  the  others,  althoug:i  ignorant, 
mischievous  and  perhaps  riLaliciously  inclined,  may  easily  bo  kept  in 
subjection  by  a  small  force,  and  by  kind  treatment". 


THE  TULARE  LAKE  INDIA?!  DRIVE  OF  THE  WHITER  OF  1858-1859 
The  brutal  drive  of  the  Tache  or  Tulare  Lake  Indians,  and  their 
relatives  from  lower  Kings  River,  has  already  been  described.   It 
remains  to  look  into  the  other  end  of  the  transaction  by  examining 
the  records  of  the  Fresno  Farm  or  Agency,  to  which  they  were  driven. 
Sub-Agent  M.B.Lewis,  in  charge  of  the  Fresno  Farm,  in  a  letter 
to  the  Supt  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  Fresno  Agency,  California,  Aug. 
27,  1859, says  of  these  Indians:  "As  usual,  in  that  section  of  country, 
soon  after  the  labors  of  harvest  were  over  last  fallthe  troubles  com- 
menced in  that  vicinity,  for  causes  in  m.y  opinion  too  trivial  to  have 
been  acted  upon  by  the  more  favored  class  of  citizens  in  any  country. 
The  perpetrators  of  those  disturbances.  .  .  succeeded  in  burning  their 
ranches  and  subjecting  to  waste  their  effects|and  their  m.eans  of  sub- 
sistence provided  for  their  support  during  the  winter  season,  and  like 
herds  of  sheep  these  helpless  'Diggers*  were  forced  upon  this (Fresno) 


farm. 


Those  v/ho  drove  them  here,  knov/ing  that  I  had  neither  funds  to 


buy  with  nor  subsistence  to  feed  them  on,  publicly  avowed  the  exter- 
mination of  their  race  in  the  event  of  their  returning  to  their  native 
land,  thus  forcing  this  agency  into  an  unavoidable  expenditure  to  save 
life  during  the  winter  and  spring  season  of  the  year  1859.  .  ..  These 
fated  objects  of  charily,  after  having  remained  on  this  farm  some 
five  months,  influenced  by  hunger  and  paternal  attachment  for  their 
native  labd,  commenced  leaving  this  place  by  tribes  and  smaller  par-  • 
ties,  until  the  most  of  them  succeeded  in  again  regaining  the  soil 
from  whence  they  wore  driven,  where  they  are  figain  threatened  a  simi- 
lar fate 7 --Senate  Doc. 2,  36th  Congress,  1st  Session,  Vol. 1,810,  1860. 


{ 


,V«'' 


TAH-CHE  IHDIAITS  NEAR  TULARE  LAKE. 

June  4,1903. 
About  six  miles   southeast   of  Lemoore,    I  passed -%  a  small  In- 
dian settleme^^oT^tht^Srcans   call  this  settlement  Santa 
Rosa.      There  appear  to  "be   6  or  7  families   living  in  small  rough 
board  houses  near  the  road.     Besides   the  houses  they  have  brush 
shelters,    and  some  of  them  have  large   o^al  tule  flwellings.      One 
of  these   is    35-40  feet   long  and  perhaps   8  feet  high.     Huge    tule 

» 

mats (12-15  feet  high)    are  spread  over  a  framework   of  willow  poles, 

leaving  a  long  slit-like   narrowly  oval  opening  at   the  top. 

tule  mats   are  not  wicker  work  or  woven,   but  are  made  of  the   large 

round  tules  placed  side  by  side  and  held^njj^e  byjj^ng  _a__co^^ 

of  some  kind  at   frequent    intervals. 

The   fires   are   inside   and  smoke  escapes 

through  the  large   oval  opening  at  the 

top.      There   are   also  large   tule  mats     j 


The 


'Jv^-iVwsAw 


■  ^  jr-»-   f*i* -*■*•#   i_-» 


Sitting  on  in  the  day  time.   The  Indians  told  me  they  used  to 
build  these  houses  in  long  rows.  The  door  is  at  one  end,  and  some 
of  them  are  partly  open  on  one  side  also.  These  Indians  tell  me 
that  their  original  home  extended  from  the  present  town  of  Lemoore 
westerly  to  west  of  Kings  River,  south  to  Tulare  Lake  and  along 
the  east  shore  to  Cross  Creek.  They  had  a  large  settlement  where 
Lemoore  now  stands,  and  their  old  burying  ground  is  still  in  use 


a  few  miles  south  of  Lemoore, 


I  found  both  men  and  women  friendly  andvJJ 


t><^ 


communicative, 


and  photographed  two  groups  of  them.   Two  of  the  women  had  their 
babies  only  2   or  3  days  old.   One  of  the  mothers (a  young  girl)  was 
still  on  her  tule  mat  on  the  -round  with  her  baby  laced  in  a 


Papoose  mat  beside  her.   The  papoose  baskets  or  cradles,  are  the 
simplest  I  ever  saw^ 
They  consist  of  a  small 
and  rather  narrov/  mat  of  \ 
tules  on  which  the  baby  is  \ 


\ 
laid.   The  sides  of  the  ::iat'< 


are  then  brought  up  on  each 


\ 


/ 


side   of  the  baby  and  laced- 

l         Chin-ne-wum-me   or  Papoose   c'Fadle;also 
across    the  baby,  ?/a  t  s  -  as  •  Me  re  ly  a  mat   made   entirely   of  tulal 


. .,  iii»»<«"  1 1  '■i  •"  —  —  ---"""--— ~  —  -  ■—  . 


.»  v>;»«wM  .•^■*, 


While  I  was  with  them  3  boys  came  in  with  bows  and  arrows 
and  dogs,  and  a  jackrabbit  they  had  Just  killed. 

The  name  of  one  of  the  girls  is  Lah-le ;  of  another  Re-na(lat^^-^ 
-4er~-I-phato^graplied  holdlwg^  ponyK* 

Their  baske'try  is  interesting  and  all  of  it  is  coarse,   I  am 
convinced  that  they  make  no  fine  baskets  and  never  did.   They  showedl 
me  a  number  of  good  coiled  baskets  of  the  so-called  Fresno  and  Tu- 
lare styles,  some  very,  very  old,  others  new,  which  they  told  me 
they -iDDUght  from  Indians  in  the  mountains — some  on  Kaweah  River; 
others  near  Centerville,   ITow,  owing  to  the  demand  for  baskets, 
these  Tah-che  or  Yokut  Indians  are  making  crude  imitations  of  the 
Tulare  style  of  basket — some  large,  some  small.   IJost  of  theni  are 
of  Tulare  root (Cladium)  and  the  black  in  them  is  fern  root (Pteridiu^i 
which  they  buy  from  the  Sierra  Indians.   They  showed  me  some  first 
attempts,  and  some  made  by  women  who  had  been  making  them  for  2  or 
3  years  and  can  now  produce  fair  ones.   But  their  own  primitive 
baskets  are  excellent  if  coarse,  and  several  are  quite  different 
from  any  I  have  previously  seen.  -The.  .EaRfi.Qse  basket^  Wats- as  or 


-€h i n- ne - ymm-me  I  have  already  described  above*.-. 


The  coarse  openwork  scoop  baskets  are  conunon  and  of  several  sizes. 
They  call  them  Hal- 1  (same  as  the  C^uckchancys) .  They  are  now  dry- 
ing blackberries  in  these  baskets.  They  have  an  excellent  deep 
twined  bowl  which  they  call  Chaw '  t-fl-f?e%fartr<»od-  ^Id. -  on^  an^  i^ftw-- 


On  a  subsequent  visit  to  these  Indians (on  Oct. 4)  I  saw  a  pa- 
poose frame- like  some  I  have  seen  ainong  the  Wiktchumejndi^^^^^^ 
It  is  a  forked  stick  with  crossbars,  ' 
against  which  is  fastened  a  narrow 
mat  of  tules.   The  accompanying 
sketch  is  very  crude  and  from  memory, 


as 


I  had  not  time  to  sketch  it  while 


at  the  camp. 


They  make  a  water  bottle  of  twisted  tule-lik^^IaFerTaT  not 
pitched  <ir  coated  on  either  side.   This  bottle  they  call  A^lch; 
the  material  they  call  Pah-tah-ah.  The  big  tule  they^  call  Po::mok.  , 
They  make  a  very  simple  circular  winnower  of  coiled  small  tule, 
held  in  place  by  :  radiating  lines  of  string.  They  call  this  winnow- 

er  Cliok-to-koi. 

■  '■■''   '  ' 

Got  samples  of  all  these  kinds.  Got  also  a  very  good  old 
choke-mouth(not  bottle  neck)  which  they  called  Mo-kel-ah(^  woman) 
and  said  was  made  here,  but  I  suspect  it  came  from,  the  Sierra. 
It  is  shaped  somewhat  like  -^i^i 
burden  baskets,  but  they  have 


An- ash.   They  call  the  seed  pade 
keelSo-posh-ah. 


I  did  not  see  any 
them  and  call  them 
die (which  I  did  not 


■^ 


I  asked  them  al^out  the  Ha- to  on- a- ty  Indians   and  they  corj-eoted 


H 


.'^ 


1/ 


'^fcll^tl.  TToo-toon-a-ka  and  said  all  tut  2  or  3  are  dead.   They 
used  to  live  where  Kingston  now  is. 

In  one  of  the  houses  was  a  paii  •  of  mashed  and  wet  Manzanita 
herries(Ah-troo)  which  they  get  hy  trade  with  the  Indians  of  the 
mountains.  They  call  Manzanita  cider  tre-ma-kun-na. 
;     "men  I  paid  money  to  the  men  they  at  once  gave  it  to  the  wo- 
'  men  to  keep.  This  I  have  noticed  among  many  trihes.  men  the  wo- 
men  have  it  the  men  do  not  spend  it  for  whiskey. 

I  met  two  families  of  Tahche  starting  off  to  shear  sheep. 
\   The  Indians,  I  am  told,  do  most  of  the  shearing  in  this  region. 

some  of  the  Indians  were  drying  blackberries  in  the  big  open- 
work scoop  baske:t8(hali) . 

Some  of  the  men  wear  beards.  One  old  women  had  on  a  necklace 
of  mixed  white  wampum  and  red  Venetian  beads,  with  a 


circular 


a. 


piece  of  ab^lone  shell  in  front. 


T  A  H-  C  H  E 


f 


Tulare  Lake  region,  October  4,1904 

Visited  the  little  80  acre  settlement  of  Tah-che  Indians 
northeast  of  Tulare  Lake  and  got  a  number  of  additional  words 
for  my  vocabulary  of  this  rapidly  vanishing  tribe.  Also  photo- 


,Vo7   graphed  an  old  couple  and  their  oval  house  of  tule  mats. 


These 


mats  are  nice 


icely  made  and  the  tules  are  held  in  place,  close  to- 


gether, by  cross  strands  about  ten  inches  apart. 


The  cross 


and 


.  „tf  wiwmw." »>»"••» 


Two  strands  are  used,  one  on  each  side.  In  the  diagram  I  have 
separated  the  tules  to  show  the  cross  strands ,  ^  Ae  strands 
are  drawn  in  tcpglit  and  the  tules  press  one  another  closely,  leav- 
ing no  interspaces. 

The  top  and  bottom  of  tlie  mats  are  turned  in  (bent  over)  and 
the  ends  caught  by  cross  strands.   The  sides  of  the  mts  usu- 
ally  have  a  braided  border  or  •finish'. 

Besides  the  mats  used  as  sides  or  walls  for  the  houses  there 


are 


many  others, used  as  carpets,  beds,  partitions  and  so  on. 


Many  of  these  are  better  made  than  those  used  for  house  walls,  and 


^eh 


-^IcU-e  lake  11. 


C.YO»S 


have  th ft  strands  nearer  together.  Some  have  them  ocnly  four  . 
inches  apart;  others  have  them  4  inches  at  one  end  and  8  or  10 
at  the  other,  the  interspaces  gradually  broadening.        The  mats 


are 


are 


of  various  sizes,  hut  6  feet  wide  by  8  or  10  or  12  in  length 
common.  Each  rod  is  a  single  round  tule  running  from  top  to 


bottom. 


The  baskets  and  v/ater  bottles  of  these  Indians  are  of  tule, 
except  the  coarse  open-work  scoop-shape  baskets  (called  hah-li) 

* 

which  are  of  slender  willow  rods.       The  baskets  I  have  previous- 

ly  described. 

,When  I  was  here  before  (June  4)  I  saw  several  young  babies 


bound  on  small  tule  mats.     This  mat  is  sometimes ^ifeaAe  on  a  frame 

«  '  sharpened 

made  of  forked  stick^-the  point  of  the  main  branchHiaAa  to  stick 

into  the  ground,*  the  forks  connected  by  cross  sticks,  exactly 
like  those  used  by  the  Kern  Valley  Indians,  the  Wiktchunme,  and 
several  other  tribes.     One  Indian  told  me  that  when  the  baby 


cri 


ed  they  could  often  divert  it  by  running  a  stick  up  and  dovm 


ovd  r  the  projecting  ^s  of  the  cross  sticks,  making  a  rausi- 


Tah-cho — 


-T« 


cal(j)  noise. 

Apparently  there  are  about  half  a  dozen  families  of  these 
Indians  altogether— perhaps  not  so  many.       Today  only  two  faiiii-- 


t^  piclLiii^  frumiibdi'  Ai'iiH 


The  2  men  at  home  today  are  both  old  and  both  are  sheep  shear 


Both  begin  shearing  (on  the  last  late  shearing)  tomorrow. 


^        One  had  five  pairs  of  shears  he  had  just  finished  sharpening  for 

the  woit.l     His  face  is  pitted  by  smallpox  and  his  Spanish  name 


is  Alphonse. 

The  other  is  still  older  and  differs  from  most  Indians  by 
having  a  beard.  He  is  a  fine  looking  old  fellow  and  his  wife 


is  a  kindly  full-blooded  Tah-che  v/oman.  -If  my  p. 


■e^t^-well  I  will  have,  good  piot 


nevei 


They  tell  me  they 


'  cooked  in  baskets,  but  in  clay  vessels  they  used  to  make. 


They  formerly  made  many  blankets  of  rabbit  skins  for  winter 


use. 


At-^one-eX-JtJi^aJiQuaoD  a  oquar 


0  v/it 


T  A  H-C  H  E 
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Tulare  Region. 

At  one  of  tlic  houses  a  square  canopy  for  shade  was  roofed 

with  a  big  tule  mat  instiad  of  brush. 

r 

The  old  Indians  told  me  they  formerly  made  hats  of  tule, 
which  v;ere  worn  by  both  men  and  women. 

Y/hen  these  men  were  young,  elk  and  antelope  were  common  here, 

KWs 

and  beavers  were  abundant  in  the  lower  part  of  KigBBRiver  and  in 
the  northern  part  of  Tulare  Lake  (perhaps  in  other  parts— i^eglec- 
ted  to  ask).  The  Indians  said  the  Beavers  built  lots  of  "sweat 
houses" — a  very  good  name  for  their  lodges. 


wf^^-^^/iTCt 


YoKu\  SA-oJk-   TvA\e  R\>jer  ?«.scfVftVors     C  Xo»*)-»an '-«Kt, / 


"^ 


•n  la 


y 


YoKuuh 


VBR  RESERVATION,  JUNE 


Mostly  descendents  of  Indians  driven  here  from 
the  Tejon  and  other  places  many  years  ago,  and  represent- 
ing  a  nmher  of  tribes.  Most  of  those  now  living  are 
hybrids  of  two  or  more  tribes.  As  the  majority  came 
originally  from  the  Tejon  it  has  comB  to  pass  that  the 


Tejon-Bakersfield  language— 


-ne—is  spoken  by 


all. 


Nevertheless  many  still  remember  the  talk  of 
their  fathers  and  mothers  and  are  able  to  give  fairly 

good  vocabularies. 

Those  worked  with  by  me  are: 

.  Philip  Hunter  (middle  age).  They 
were  the  people  to  #iom  this  Tule  River  country  belonged. 
They  held  both  North  and  South  Forks  of  Tule  River  from 
the  high  mountains  down  to  or  a  little  below  the  edge  of 
the  foothills,  nearly  or  quite  to  Porterville  and  Lindsay 


This  nain  summer  camp  they  say  was  at  Painted  Cave 
(=Painted  Rock),  which  they  called 


But  they 


disclaim  any  knowledge  of  the  remarkable  paintings  on 


the  rocks  there. 


The  old  wife  of  Jose  Vera  is  a  full  blood 


ynwllan-che  and  the  best  of  the  living  intormants.     aui 
her  knowledge  of  English  is  limited. 

They  call  the  Tubotelobela  tribe  of  Kern  Valley 

"pitanisha. " 


-2- 


North  of  YowHanche  were  Yo-kol :  north  of 


Yokol .   Wilftnhiimnft. 


South  of  Yow-lanche  were  the 
of  Deer  Creek. 

Yow-el -man^'^ne ^  the  Tejon-Bakersfield  trihe, 
preponderate  to  such  an^eztent  that  their  language  is  the 
one  universally  spoken  here.     They  are  frequently  spoken 
of  as  "Tejones."    Their  territoiy  extended  from  the 
mountains  south  of  Tejon  northerly  to  a  little  north  of 
Bakersfield.     Their  village  Woi-lo  is  covered  by  city  of 
Bakersf ield. 


or  Pahn~ka-la>Ghe .   the  Deer  Creek 
tribe,  represented  by  Louisa,  the  full  blood  wife  of  old 
Dick  Francesco  (a  Ko-yet-teV.  I  got  a  fair  vocabulary  from 
her.     Lived  on  tipper  De0r  Creek  and  related  to  the 
Too-bot-e-lob-e-lay  of  Kern  Valley.     On  lower  Deer  Creek 


were  the  Koy~yet'-«te   (or 


)•     While  the  general 


vocabulary  has  a  large  proportion  of  words  like 
Too~bot-e-lob~e~lay  the  animal  and  plant  names  are  mostly 
same  as  Yokut  Yowelmanne. 

#  # 

Pal-low~vam-me  tribe.     Headquarters  apparently 

Peso  Flat  whence  they  extended  both  north  and  south  along 

Poso  Creek,  reaching  southerly  to  the  Bakersfield  Plain 

only  a  few  miles  northwest  of  Bakersfield.     On  the  east 
they  claimed  the  west  slope  of  Greenhorn  Mountains   (the 

east  slope  of  which  belonged  to  the  Too-bot-e-lob-e-lav ) . 
I  obtained  a  fair  vocabulary  from  old  Steve  Soto, 


«    ««   « 
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member  of  tribe.     To  cure  pain  they  make  a  cut  with  an 
ohsidian  blade  over  the  painful  part  and  '^suck"  out  the 

pain. 

Ko-yet-te.  represented  by  old  Dick  Francesco  (husband 


Mm: 


4 

Deer  Creek~a  tribe  of  a  remote  linguistic  stock,  the 


MtoiL 


-manne ♦ 


Ko-ye 


knd  edge  of  the  plain-i-in  other  words,  in  the  foothills, 
below  the  Pahn-ka»la-che .     The  principal  village  of  the 


Ko»yet~te  was  Qhe~te-tik»no  near  or  on  the     edge  of  the 
plain  (only  a  few  miles  south  of  the  southern  bend  of 
South  Fork  Tule  River).     The  children  of  this  rancheria 
used  to  "slide  down  hill"  on  a  big  sloping  rock  on  the 
edge  of  the  foothills* 

My  informant,  old  Dick  Francesco,  applies  the 
followiig   (Ko-yet-te)  names  to  the  tribes  to  be  here 


mentioned: 


To  the  Caliente-Piute  Mt.  New-oo-ah  tribe. 


"Ko-me-ches-se." 


To  the  Kern  Valley  Tu-.bot-e~lob>e-la, 


"Pe-tan-is-sah." 


To  the  Tehachapi 


"Kah-wa-sah." 


*    •    « 
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To  the  Chu-nut  of  Southeastern  border  of 


Tulare  Lake,   "Choo-no-te-te.'^ 


To  the  Too-lol-min  of  Buena  Vista  Lake, 


^'TQo.lol-min-Tiah.*^ 


Was  told  that  a  trihe  called  Woo-wah.'wah-le 


lived  south  of  Tache  Lake 


'^^Hcvv^^ 


Pal-low -yom-rae 


^Tkk*.  It^v- 


Yokut 


Steve  Soto — Poso  Flitt 


Vv^ 


West  slope  Gi'eonhorru  to  B<ikers field  Plain 


Ptm-ka-la-che 


Pahn-ka-la-ch  e 


Deer  Croek  tribe 


Upper  Deer. Creek  3:  related  to  Tubot^lobela 
Louisa— \^i  fe  of  Ko-yet~1;e    Dick  i'ronciisca 


Yow-lan-ohe    Philip  Hunter 

They  belonged  to  Tule  Biver  and  Tule  Hiver 


belonged  to  them. 


Ol^LViife  of  Jose  Vera  is  full  blood  Yow-lanche 


but  limited  in  English 


TULE  PIVER  BESEBVATION 


Oct.  6.  1903.  Cool  morning  and  evening;  warm  midday. 
Hired  a  team  and  drove  from  Porte rsville  to  the 
schoolhouse  on  South  Fork  of  Tule  River  (on  the  Tule 
River  Indian  Eeaervation),  where  I  expect  to  stay  a 
day  or  two.  There  is  no  Indian  ^gent  now,  only  a  school 
teacher  and  his  frjnily  (M.J.Snowden  and  wife  and  wife'd 
father  and  m'other— E*ina)..  They  ni^ve  me  a  room  in  the 
schoolhouse  to  sleep  in  and  I  take  menls  with  them  in  a 
poor  little  house  nearby— a  house  of  only  two  rooms  and 
a  kitchen-dining  room  shed  attachment  in  the  rear.. 

The  entire  Reservation  is  ru^ed  and  picturesque. 
The  river  v-lley  is  narrow  and  winding,  with  only  very 
small  areas  of  reasonably  flat  ground —ground  th<^t  can 
be  cultivated— between  the  bold  hill  slopes  which  rise 
suddenly  on  all  sides.  The  largest  levelish  area  is  a 
be^)utiful  little  basin  of  perhaps  75  acres  about  a  mile 
above  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  now  occupied  by  two  or 
three  families  of  Indians  and  is  partly  cultivated- 
beans  being  the  principle  crop,  though  some  corn  and 

grain  are  grown  also. 

There  are  now  about  twenty  fcjr.ilies  of  Indiana 

having  homes  on  the  Reservation.  Some  of  them  are  now 
away  shearling  sheep;  others  picking  fruit. 


I  spent  the  day  walking  about  the  valley  and 
talking  with  a  family  of  Indians  named  Immeterio  who 
live  a  mile  above  the  schoolhouse.  Secured  from  them 
the  names  in  Yokut  of  a  lot  of  trees,  shrubs,  and 
animals. 


Oct.  7.  1903.  Clear  and  hot;  cool  in  morning  and  evening 

Spent  the  day  tramping  in  upper  part  of  valley 
and  in  getting  information  from  the  Indians.  Visited 
a  big  boulder  in  the  River  (So.  Fk.  Tule),  near  the 
last  Indian's  house,  known  as  Painted  Hock  or  Painted 
Cave.  It  is  a  big  rock  on  the  north  side  of  the  river, 

4  ' 

its  south  side  overhangs  and  the  resulting  open  cave 
is  partly  qlosed  by  masses  of  fallen  rock.  The  roof 
of  the  cave  (or  underside  of  the  overhanging  part  of 
the  big  rook)  is  covered  with  curious  Indian  paintings 

« 

of  animals,,  made  long  before  the  discovery  of  the 
place  by  modern  Indians,  ^n  this  connection  it  is  worth 
recording  that  the  upper  flat  or  basin  of  this  South 
Pork  Valley,  near  Painted  Rock,  was  discovered  by  old 
Chico .  a  Kern  Valley  Indian,  fipparently  not  more  than 
fifty  years  ago.  It  was  not  then  inhabited  by  Indians. 
The  Indians  now  call  it  Te-wel-lal. 


Besides  the  paintings  on  the  roof  of  the  cave, 
there  are  a  few  on  the  sides,  and  traces  of  some  may  be 
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Seen  on  the  east  side  of  the  big  rock  but  these  are 
now  faint  from  weathering.  The  paintings  are  in  red, 
orange,  white,  and  black.  Most  of  them  represent  ani- 
mals,  some  of  which  are  obvious,  others  obscure. 

Those  easily  recognized  are  Lizard,  Tree-toad, 
Turtle,  Centipede,  Beaver,  Coyote,  and  Bear.  Of  these 
the  Bear  is  most  conventionalized;  the  Centipede,  Tree- 
toad,  Lizard,  and  Beaver  are  best  done. 

« 

About  50  feet  west  of  the  cave  is  a  big  flattish 
rock  on  whose  top  are  about  40  old  mortar  holes  (called 
te-nel  by  these  Indians).  About  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
lower  down  the  valley  is  another  rock  containing  about 
the  same  number  of  mortar  holes,  and  nearby  a  small 


one  containing  fifteen  or  sixteen.  Outside  of  the 
Reservation  (west  of  it  and  near  the  river,  a  mile  or 
two  below  the  Reservation  line)  I  noticed,  when  coming 
in  yesterday,  a  big  rock  with  a  large  number  of  mortar 
holes  on  top.  There  doubtless  are  many  others  in  the 
neighbofhood,  all  made  by  Indians  antedating  the  present 

On  the  south  side  of  the  valley,  opposite  Painted 
Rock  and  Tft-i»elilel  flat,  rises  a  rugged  and  pictur- 
esque mountain  whose  precipitous  summit  is  turreted  and 
finished  with  a  central  knob  or  peak.  This  mountain 
is  covered  with  oaks,  buckeyes,  and  chaparral.  The 


/ 


Indians  call  it  Kit-til-man. 


t 

The  River  at  Painted  Rock  is  full  of  huge  houlders 
and  the  place  is  remarkable  for  its  heauty  and  the 
views  it  commands.  Evidently  in  bygone  days  it  was 
for  generations  the  chosen  hOme  of  a  departed  race. 

The  Indians  now  inhabiting  the  valley  belong  to 
several  tribes,  and  in  most  cases  are  hybrids— their 
fathers  and  mothers  belonging  to  different  tribes.  Thus 
the  principal  old  man  at  the  upper  rancheria  (on  Tfi.- 

flat),  whose  Spanish  name  is  Juan  Iramaterio, 
came  originally  from  the  Bakersfield  plain.  His  father 
f   lived  at  Buena  Vista  Lake  south  of  Bakersfield  and  was 
chief  of  the  HawUet-wel-le  tribe.  His  another  came 
from  Poso  Flat  and  belonged  to  the  Pal-ia-a-me  tribe, 


speaking  a  very  different  language.  Juan's  daughters 
have  married  boys  of  mixed  blood  from  adjacent  tribes. 
Juan  himself  married  (about  30  years  ago)  a  daughter 


Q^iico 


ia9-g9 


throughout  the  valley. 

The  old  Tule  River  Reservation  was  on  the  north 
side  of  the  main  Tule  about  four  miles  from  the  present 
town  of  Portersville.  On  my  way  up  I  saw  its  adobe 
ruins  in  the  edge  of  the  cottonwood  forest  of  the 
river  bottom.  White  men  wanted  the  land  and  the  Reser- 
vation was  moved  up  into  the  mountains— an  old  story. 
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While  many  of  the  Indians  on  the  present  Reserva- 
tion remember  more  or  less  of  their  o^n  languages   (usu- 
ally more  or  less  mixe4  with  Spanish)  they  have  come 
to  speak  a  common  language  which  Juan  Immeterio  calls 
y^wlwfll«man~ne.  and  which  doubtless  is  somewhat  mixed. 

I  was  unable  to  learn  the  exact  location  of  the 
tribe  originally  speaking  this  language   (in  other  words 


the  Ypwlwel-] 


tribe),  but  they  lived  on  the  plain 


below  the  foothills  and  e  ast  of  the  line  of  marshes 
formerly  connecting  Buena  Yista  and  Tulare    (or  Tah-<?h9 

Lakes. 
(^Later:  Juan  tells  me  that  the  Tow~^9l,-m9Ji-P9  originally 
I  lived  on  Bakersfield  Plain,  near  where  the  town  of 
LBakerifield  now  stands. 

Juan  uses  this  name  in  a  super-tribal  or  'Nation' 
sense,  for  all  the  tribes  south  of  Fresno  River  and  north 
of  Tehachapi  and  Pt.  Tejon— tribes  speaking  related  dia- 


lects  whosd  numerals  are 
the  eauivalent  of  Iflkjii, 


nearly  the  same.     It  is  thus 
as  used  in  a  general  sense. 


Among  most  of  these  tribes  the  word  for  people  is 


Yd-kut . 


Juan  gave  me  the  following  names  of  tribes  and 


sub tribes: 


Noo-d 


..    White  River  near  present  Toll  House:Sfi=toL  or  2ii=kfia 
••    j)eer  Creek:     n|^^,^ftlt».k-no-aSa,«^a 


«^-^East  side  Baker?field  Plain  near 


foothills:  Al-toa.. 


On  Kings  River  above  the  Tah-che  (which  he  pro- 
nounces Ta-che ) : 

Na-toon-a-t?$ 

Wim-mS-lah-che .  ^  Vv'e- Wvl'-cW^ 


He  says  the  Kern  Valley  people  were  a  very  dif- 
ferent nation  (which  I  found  out  last  year)  speaking 
a  wholly  different  language,  and  that  there  were  sev- 
eral suttribes  or  rancherias,  of  which  the  only  ones 
he  could  remember  were  W».h'~lik-na8-se  (to  which  his 


wife  belonged)  and  ^in~nal-is-sah.  To  these  1  can  add 
""i-kan-ne-Dul  ^SLd~the~ba5d 


7tX.- 


lay^i 


Juan  gave  me  also  the  following  geographical  names, 
all  in  the  Ynwi^ftl-man^-ne  language: 

Tulare  Lake SfcJSllfi. 

San  Joaquin  plain  about  \„      ,     '    . 

^  Bakersfield Tso-law-wm 


^WL 


South  Pork  Tule 


Tfi^slJ-a^Q^pip 

(name  meaning  rising  sunj 


Deer  Creek HQ^-jp-jl-ka 

Poso  Flat gikljt-Q-pah 

Big  black  Mt,  on  White  River— Kgl-gg 

Kern  Valley  (on  South  fork 

Kern). Pft*t -nan-no  0 

Walker  Basin --Ye*t-po 

I  in  Kern  Valley  language  Yat-pa] 
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The  tribal  name  of  the  Indians  on  upper  Kelso 
Creek  and  Piute  Mt.    (whom  I  visited  last  October — a 
year  ago)  he  gives  as  Kow-a-saETx  He  says  the  name  Teha- 
chapi   (which  he  pronounces  Tah-h^ ' ch-pe )  is  a  place 
name  in  the  Kow»a-8ah  language,  and  that  the  Tehachapi 
Indians  belong  to  the  Kow-.a»sah  tribe.     This  confirms 
what  1  learned  from  them  last  year. 

Last  year  the  Kern  Valley  Indians  told  me  that  they 
called  the  Kelso  Creek  and  Piute  Mt.  Indians  Kah~wis > 
This  of  course  is  the  same  name,  spoken  slightly  dif- 
ferent, as  Kah-y?igLgah  and  Kpw-alsah 

the  same  word^spoken  by  different  individuals,  particu- 
larly, as  is  too  frequent,  if  one  does  not  speak  clearly 
and  is  reluctant  to  repeat. 

The'  Pal\it»  Mt.   Indians  call  themselves  New~ah  or 
Noo-ah  or  New-ob-ah.     This  is  their  name  for  people, 
which,  as  with  the  Paiutes,  is  Neu-ah  or  Neu-ma. [Sua  note  p. 9] 

Among  the  Tule  River  Reservation  Indians  who  came 
from  the  plain  the    children  and  young  people  of  both 
sexes  are  good-looking.     The  girls,  like  the  Tache  girls 
of  Tulare  I«ake,  have  low  foreheads  with  some  short  hair 
on  the  upper  part  and  sides.     The  hair  of  the  head  is 
long  and  straight, aod  very  black,  and  rather  coarse. 

They  marry  early — usually  at  or  before  16 — and 
several  who  have  been  married  several  years  still  look 

and  act  like  young  girls.     Those  ■'•  saw  under  23  had  no 
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babies,  but  this  may  be  only  an  accident. 

All  the  Tule  Reservation  Indians  have  rough  board 
houses,  but  most  if  not  all  live  in  summer  in  rectangular 
brush  shelters,  open  on  one  side.     Some  of  them  culti- 
vate grapes  and  peaches  and  plums  as  iwell  as  beans,  corn, 
and  Twheat  and  iwhite  and  sueet  potatoes.     But  they  lack 
persistent  continuous  industry  and  attention  to  details 
and  need  sympathetic  supervision  and  encouragement. 
They  are  excellent  sheep  shearers  and  go  out  to  shear 
sheep  at  each  shearing.     For  this  nork  and  fruit  pick- 
ing they  are  always  in  demand.     But  like  most  Indians 
they  cannot  resist  liquor— at  least  most  of  them  can*t- 
and  most  of  them  get  drunk  at  intervals  and  fight  and 

ofiteajcill  one  another. 

Juan»s  wife,  who  as  before  stated  is  a  Kern  Valley 
rSo    Fk.^f^S^^^S^^^as  a  most  extraordinary  development 
of  the  bump  of  order,  sequence,  and  classification. 
While  getting  a  vocabulary  from  her  she  several  times 
interrupted  me  to  scold  aari^^barat  my  arrangement  of 
the  words,  and  also  at  the  way  I  write  them  down  on  the 

She  wanted  them  written  in  vertical  columns  with 
plumb  edges,  and  wanted  me  to  aak  the  words  in  what  she 
considered  proper  logical.iequem»     She  had  a  classifi- 
cation  of  her  own  for  birds  and  aaimals,  for  parts  ot 
the  body,  for  baskets. and  household  things-^d  for  ideas 
in  general.    Her  preternatural  acutemess  in  this  direction 


page 
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made  her  at  times  quite  "p^^ku 


She  said  myC 


loal 


ooqiienco  wac 


She  waved  and  whirled  her  arms  in  all  directions  to  show 
how  "badly  mixed  up  I  made  her  feel. 

Luoky    I  couldnH  translate  all  the  choice  Indian 
names  she  called  me!     But  in  spite  of  the  shocks  I  gave 
her  nervous  system  and  the  contempt  she  showed  for  my 
idiocy,  she  finally  calmed  down  and  answered  all  she 
could  of  my  questions  and  invited  me  to  stay  to  dinner 
(which  her  daughters  cooked).     I  stayed  of  course  and 
had  good  hread  andH'^VvlW  and  tea  and  sweet  potatoes,, 
and  meat.     Her  son  killed  a  deer  and  brought  the  meat 
home.     One  of  the  girls  has  a  live^(SaafiflriSfi^  f or  a 

pet. 


yote:  The  Shoshonean  tribe 

are  the  ones  called  Kah-l?ig-ga>^ 


calling  themselves  N^w-woo- 
'     *-   (or  Kovt.aisah)  by  the 


Tii-bot-i 


tribes. 


TULS  RIVER  RESERVATION  AFRIL-MAY-JUIIE,  12 


Ko-vetlter-Old  Dick  Francesco:     Qriginal  hone  Chfi7te-,t 
rancheria  on  lower  Deer  Creek  (foothills)  8-9  miles 
River  Rescrv.  helow  'Hot Springs.  His  mfe  nmlLilaglie > 


f 


■layainme' 


Deer  Crne 


— Frances CO •s  wife,  Louisa:   also  Dan  Williams, 
"ived  on  upper  Deer  Creek  and  part  of  Upper  li/hite 
Ifl  Pnnkalache  on  Doer  Creek,     i^all  M-L^Ya^m?  on 


chfi— Philip  Hunter,  original  Tule  River  Tri%e.  Yo^7lsnQh9 
ory  included  both  branches  of  Tule  River  and  reached 


down  to  or  nearly  to  Porte 


Painted  Cave ' Tor' fiock) .     lowl 
tPitanishah^ 


mp 


sures 


_ — Jose  Vera^s  wife  pure 
all* 

Also  Bob  ?elis,  YowLmche. 


;   talks  it  best  and 


lli:i 


and  best  informed 
both  old)  live  up 


.-Jose  Vera  original  Tejon 
on  Tftipn-Bj^ikprflfield  regiion,     Jose 

hill  above  Tainted  Cave.  Wife  To-:^  — .— t         n       .   i.u        t     •   4. 
Tlorked  with  Kroeber  and  J.  P.  Harrington:  also  xYnthropologist 
Wft^an  of  Chicago  Univ.  "Carnegie".     Here  lad t  year  2  months. 
Wi^XkVf  tnftefiTT  r^f.h  "Rftctfl  Ellison.  mixed  blood:   talks  Yorjelmamie . 


TOLE  RIVER  RESERVATION— 1932 


Tribes  now  on  Reserration:  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Ko-yet-te— Old  Dick  Francesco:     Original  >tomej^01ifl»te^>tik:-no[li8 s<l 
rancheria  on  lower  Beer  Creek  (foothills)  8-9  miles  from 
Tule  River  Reseryation  below  Hot  Springs.    His  wife  is  a 
Pun-ka-la-che.  .^os^^t^vo.  so^sV^^Ko^^^^..*--^*-^  "M*^      ^ 
Pi^^(y -V^-l ^'-che-rFrancesco ' s  wife,  Louisa;  also  Dan  Williams. 


'I 


Pnn^'-ka-la-cbe  lived  on  upper  Deer  Creek  and  part  of  Upper 

WMte  River.    Little  Piu^-ka-li^-che  on  Deer  Greek,    ii^ 
u 
"^  Pa-l-la^-vam-^ne  ^Ko-mitWes^-se)  on  Deer  Creek. 

|>ftl  -laWam'-me— Poso  Flat  tribe— Steve  Soto^:  two  miles  east  of 

agency  ( worked ^two~d ays ).  *^atber  Pal -Ijl-vamnae .  mother  Isi 

,  L  "Small  Pal-lal-vamnae'*  on  Deer  Creek— same  as 


K^-mit-yes-se.  according  to  Jose  Vera,  1935.1 
Yow-dan-che— Philip  Hunter,  original  Tule  River  tribe.    IsS. 


■sM 


reached  down 


nearly  to  Porterville  and  Lindsay. 


?-lft 


ypw-lan-che  call  Kern  Valley  iRU<. 
t 


lose  Vera's  wife  is  pure  Yow-lan-chet  talks  it  best  and  surest. 
Yu-wa-kal-le— Bob  Felis:  Yow-lan-ohe.  Talks  both 


Yu-wa-kal-le.    Lives  this  side  ^ah«we-ah  up  in  hills^^iaUov,^. 


'Ai>v. 


fi »  rt 


Lformad  on  felon-Bakei 


^  <<^eA4 'Vv5?<r' 


^T«^?i^«itirK?S'eKrard  j:  p.  Harrington;  alao-Jnthropologist 

Heiman  of  Chicago  OniY.  "Carnegie",-- «»i—>—**'''^^*-''~^ 


TRIBES  ON  TULE  RIViiE  RSSEWATION 


Ko-vet«te 


Slide  Bock 


Old  Dick  Francesco:  Original  home  Ghe«te«tik»no  as 

•  •• 

rancTieria  on  lower  Deer  Greek  (foothills)  8-9  miles 


from  Tule  River  Reservation  below  Hot  Springs.    His 


wife  is  Pan^-ka-la-ohe* 


Pan^-ka-la-che 


Francesco's  wife. 


Also  Dan  Williams 


fu,]r)fr-Tr^.la»o>ie  lived  on  Upper  Dew  Creek  and  part  of 
Upper  White  River.  Little  Punfif-ka-la-ohe  on  Deer  Greek 
Pal-low-vam-me  fKo-mit-ves-se)  on  Deer  Greek. 


P^  »1  ow-^am-me — Poso  Plat  tribe 

Steve  Soto:  two  miles  east  of  agency  (worked  two  days) 
Father  Pfil-low»vam-me.  mother  Yow-el-man-ne.  "Small 
Pal-lQW-vam«me"  on  Deer  Creek— same  as  Ko-mit-ves-ee. 
according  to  Jose  Yera,  1935. 


/ 


i 


.  2  - 

TRIBES  ON  TULE  RIVER  RESER\rATION 


Yow«dan-cTie 


Philip  Hunter:  original  Tula  River  tribe,    Yow-lan-che 
territory  included  both  branches  of  Tule  River  and  reached 
down  to  or  nearly  to  Porterville  and  Lindsay,  •    Main  summer 


camp  at  Painted  Rocks,    ^ow-lan-che  call  Kern  Valley    liir 


bot-e-lQb«e»la  'Ht-an-ish-ah*. 

Jose  Vera's  wife  is  pure  Yow»lan-cht.    Talks  it  best  and 


surest  of  all. 


yu-wa^kaC-le 

Bob  Felis:  Yow«lan-cbe.     Talks  both  Yow-lan-cbe  and 

Yu»wa  kal-le.    Lives  this  side  Kah-we-ab  up  in  hills 


yQw-el»man«ne 

Jose  Vera:  original  Tejon  Yow-el«imn  -ne  and  best  in- 

formed  on  Teion-Bakersfield  region.     Wife  is  Yow-lan-che. 
Worked  with  Kroeber  and  J.  P.  Harrington;  also  Anthropolo- 
gist Newman  of  Chicago  Univ.     »»Oarnegie". 


INDI  iNS  AT  WU  mvm  HSSiSRV.JION— June  1932 


lilostlj  descendentp  of  Indians  driven 
here  from  tho  Tejon  and  other  places  many 
years  ago,  and  representing  a  number  of 
tribes.     Most  of  those  now  living  arc 
hybrids  of  ti-vo  or  more  tribes.     As  the 
majority  came  originally  from  the  Tejon  . 
it  has  come   to  pass  that  the  Tejon-Bakera- 
field  lanf:^uage--Iimfl2kinaar-is  spoken  by 
all.     Nevertheless  many  still  remember 

« 

the  talk  of  their  fathers  or  mothers 
and  are  able  to  give  fairly  good 
vocabularies. 

Those  worked  \vith  by  me  are: 

Yftrsllrin^che 


3he   I'hilip  Hunter  (middle 
age).  They  were  the  people  to  vihom   this 
Tule  River  country  belonged.  They  held 
both  North  and  South  Porks  of  Tule  Biver 
from  the  high  mountains  down  to  or  a 
little  below  the  edge  of  the  foothills, 
nearly  or  ^uite  to  Porterville  and 


Lindsay.     Their  main  summer  ca^np  thoy  say 
Was  at  Painted  Gave   («Painted  Rock),  which 


they  Called 


But  they  dis- 


claim  any  knowledge  of   the  remarkable 
paintings  on  the  rocks  there. 

The  old  wife  of  Jose  Vera  is  a  full- 
blood  YoivLlan-che  and  the  best  of  the 
living  informants.     But  her  knowledge  of 
Engliph  is  limited. 

They  call  the  Tubotelobela  tribe  of 
Kern  Valley  "Pitanisha." 

North  of  Yo\v~l;in-.che  were  YP-kpl; 
north  of  YolkoL.  Wiktchumne. 

South  of  To^'-'~l^"-c^e  wore  the 


AmSEcwmUL 


Yowlel^manlne .   the  Tejon-Bakers field 
tribe,  preponderate  to  such  an  extent  that 
their  language  is  the  one  universally 
spoken  here.     They  are  freiiucntly  spoken 
of  as   »Te Jones*.     Their  territory  extended 
from  the  mountains  south  of  Tejon 


3 


northerly  to  a  little  north  of  Bakersfiold. 

Their  village  Mrlfi.  i?  covered  by  city  of 

Bakers field. 

f>ka~la.che  or  ?flhn>ka«la..che>  the 

Deer  Creek  tribe,  represented  by  Louisa, 

the  full-blood  wife  of  old  Dick  Francesco 

(a  Ko-yet-te).     I  p,ot  a  fair  vocabulary 

from  her.     Lived  on  Upper  Deer  Creek  and 

« 

related  to  the  Tno.bat^e>lob»e>ldY  of 
Kern  Valley.     On  lower  Deer  Creek  were 
the  Koy-v^^'-^Q  (or  Koy-ye-die).    While 
the  general  vocabuljry  has  a  large  pro- 
portion of  \wrds  like  fr^^'-hotU^l  cyb'^B-laY 
the  aniraul  and  plant  ndmes  are  mostly 


Pal-low-yamnne  tribe.     Headquarters 
apparently  Poso  Flat  whence  they  extended 
both  north  and  south  along  Poso  Creek, 
radching  southerly  to  the  Bakers field 

* 

Plciin  only  a  few  miles  northwest  of 
Bakersfield.     On  the  East  they  claimed 


the  west  slope  of  Greenhorn  Mts.   (the  east 
slope  of  #iich  belonged  to  the  Too-bot-e- 
lob-e-lay)«     I  obtained  a  fair  vocabulary 
from  old  Steve  Soto,  member  of   tribe.     To 
cure  pain  they  make  a  cut  with  an  obsidian 
blade  over  the  painful  part  and  'suck*  out 
the  pain, 

Ko~vet~te.  represented  by  old  Dick 
Francesco  (husband  of  Louisa,  a  woman  of 
the  P^ihnlka.la-Qhe  tribe  of  Upper  Deer 
Creek— a  tribe  of  a  remote  linguistic 


Tu>b( 


The 


Yovg»oL 


The  Kp-yet-te  lived  on  the  lowpr  part  of 
Deer  Creek  and  edge  of  the  plain — in  other 
words,  in  the  foothills,  below      the 


•ii 


P.ihn«ka~la~ch9.     The  principal  village  of 
the  Ko^yet'.te  was  Che~te~tikino  near  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  (only  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  southern  bend  of  South  Fork 
Tule  River).     The  children  of  this 


rancheria  used  to  "sl]| 
big  sloping  rock  on  tl 

My  informant,  ol( 
applies  the  following 
the  tribes  to  be  here 

To  the  Caliente- 

tribe,  "l^fikaSbfihSSraa 

To  the  Kern  Vall| 
"Pe-tan-is-sdh." 

To  the  Tehachapi| 
"Kah-wa-sah/' 

To  the  Chulnut 
of  Tulare  Lake,  "! 

To  the 
"Too-lol-min-nah," 


Was  told  that  a 
^ah~le  lived  fouth  o 


f'^i 


the  west  slope  of  Greenhorn  Mts.  (the  east 
slope  of  #iich  belonged  to  the  Too-hot -e- 
loh-e-lay)«  I  obtained  a  fair  vocabulary 
from  old  Steve  Soto,  member  of  tribe.  To 
cure  pain  they  make  a  cut  viith  an  obsidian 
blade  over  the  painful  part  and  'ruck*  out 
the  pain, 

Ko-vet-te.  represented  by  old  Dick 
Francesco  (husband  of  Louisa,  a  woman  of 
the  Pahn-ka-la-Qho  tribe  of  Upper  Deer 
Creek — a  tribe  of  a  remote  linguistic 
stock,  the  Tu-bot-e-lob-e-lay ) .  The 

talk  much  like  Yowlel-man-ne. 
The  Ko-yet-te  lived  on  the  lowpr  part  of 

and  edge  of  the  plain — in  other 
words,  in  the  foothills,  below   the 
P.ihnlka-la-Ghe.  The  principal  village  of 
the  I^9-yet-te  was  Che-te-tik-no  near  or  on 
the  edge  of  the  plain  (only  a  few  miles 
south  of  the  southern  bend  of  South  Fork 
Tule  River),  The  children  of  this 


rancheria  used  to  "slide  down  hill"  on  a 

big  sloping  rock  on  the  edge  of  the  foothills. 

My  informant,  old  Dick  Francesco, 
applies  the  following   (Ko-yet-te)  names  to 
the  tribes  to  be  here  mentioned: 

To  the  Caliente-Piute  Mt.  Np^-OQ-^Ah 


'1^ 


To  the  Kern  Valley  Ti;i-)?0t-9-i 

"Pe-tan-is-sdh." 

To  the  Tehachapi  Hew-oo-ah-Tolchinne. 


.  / 


"Kah-wa-sah." 


Chu-nut  ( 

ike,  "21ici 


To  the 


"Too-lol-min-nah," 


Lake 


VVas   told  that  a  tribe  called  \'loo~Wah- 
^?ih«le  lived  south  of  Tache  Lake. 


kJttiKV, 


The  followirg  letter  by  Charles  lHaltby  on  the  Indians  of  the 
Tule  River  Reservation  is  bound  in  Hayes*  Collection  on  Indians  of 
California  [Scrapbooks,  Bancroft  Library!. 


Tule  River  Indian  ^ency,  Cala. ,  Aug.  10,  1872 


H.H.Bancroft,  esq., 


Dear  Sir: 


Your  letter  of  the  third  inst.- requestir^  informa- 


tion relative  to  the  Indians  at  this  Reservation  is  received.  And  in 
givir^  the  desired  information  sho.J.d  I  enlarge  somewhat  on  your 
enquiries  you  will  only  use  the  information  as  far  as  it  may  be 
applicable  to  your  work. 

The  Indians  on  the  Reservation  are  the  representatives  of 
several  tribes,  extendir^  from  the  San  Joaquin  River  to  Kern  River, 
embraciiTg  the  country  generally  known  as  the    Tulare  Valley. 

They  appear  to  have  been  divided  in  their  tribal  organizations  by 
the  rivers  or  streams  on  which  they  lived.     The  names  of  the  tribes  are; 


No.tona.to? 

Kaweah9 

Yo.lanchaP 

Po.ko.nino? 

Polo.yamaP 

Polo.kawynahP 


^^ys 


on  Kir^s  River 
"  Four  Creeks 
■     Tule  River 


X 


M 


Deer  Creek 
Posey  Creek 


"  Kern  River 


Their  location  was  the  southern  portion  of  Fresno  County,  Tulare 


and  Kern  counties. 


1848 


1 

time  not  to  exceed  1600.  The  language  spoken  appears  local  and  only 
used  by  the  tribes  I  have  mentioned.  The  Indians  south  of  Kern  River 
have  a  different  dialect.  The  Indians  north  on  the  upper  San  Joaquin 


05> 


language 


of  the  Sierra  Mountains.  Their  numbers  west  of  the  mountains  at 

present  is  probably  500. 

The  Indians  belonging  to  the  tribes  I  have  mentioned  appear  to 
be  wanting  in  traditional  reminiscences,  they  seem  to  know  but  li^^tle 
of  their  past  history.  On  the  s  uth  Tule  Fiver  12  miles  from  the  valley, 
is  iwhat  is  called  the  Painted  -Rock,  a  smooth  flat  rock  horizontally 
supported  by  perpendicular  walls  on  both  sides  about  7  feet  from  the 
ground  with  a  surface  of  200  square  feet;  smooth  and  level  on  the  under 
side  on  which  is  painted  and  onthe  perpendicular  walls  by  the  Indiaiis 
'in  no  very  artistic  style',  representations  of  animals  -  reptiles  and 
birds  and  nude  paintings  of  man,  women,  and  children. 

The  paintirs  ie  [has]  without  doubt  been  done  by  the  present 
race  df  Indians.  None  of  the  Indians  nm   living  however  have  any 
knowledge  or  tradition  by  whom  or  when  it  was  done.  This  rock  and  the 
remains  of  their  habitations,  'which  ma:/  be  observed  in  numerous  lo- 
calities',  on  the  different  streams  are  the  only  indications  of  their 

lorK  occupancy  of  this  valley. 

Many  of  these  Indians  are  now  and  have  been  livings  for  several 

years  on  this  Tule  River  Reservation.  ... 

Very  respectfully 
[Signed]    Charles  Maltby 


V 


It 


mmm  war  of  TULE  river  1856  By 

George  W.  Stewart  in  January  Overland  Monthly,  1884. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  Indian  war  in  1856,  in  Tulare 

County,  Califomia"Large  numbers  of  Indians  were  living  at  that  time  aboiA 
the  eastern  shore  of  Tulare  lake  and  along  the  several  streams  issuing 
from  the  Sierra  Nevada  m.ounttdns,  King's  river,  Kaweah  river,  Tule  river, 
Deer  creek.  White  river,  Peso  creek,  Kern  river  and  smaller  streajiis. 
was  estimated  that  among  several  tribes,  speaking  the  same  langu£ige,with 
only  the  variance  of  an  occasional  word,  there  were  in  the  neigh  bor- 

hood  of  two  thousand  v/arriors Tlie  first  hunters  and  trappers 

who  entered  the  v  lley  found  the  Indians  hospitable  and  friendly. .  A  few 
parties  of  white  men,  Frem.ont's  exploring  party  a^'iong  others,  passed 
through  the  valley  but  -ere  not  m-olested  until  they  encountered  the 
tribes  farther  north,  who  had  had  m.ore  intercourse  with  the  Americans".— 
Geo.W.  Stewart, Hist,  of  Central  California,pl80^,  l^l  V 


A'lTACKO!:  TUL^  PIVER  HDTAKS  BY  FOTICES  AT  FOFT  "ILLEP 


1056 


the  following.— 


had 


gentleman  just  fran  Fort  Miller,  throw^  whom  it  learns  that 
in  the  late  en{s&sement  with  the  Indians  upon  Tule  Birer,  the 
Tolunteers  were  twioe  defeated.     Liout.  LiTirit^fton  subsequently 
attacked  them  with  a  oonpany  of  23  regular  forces  aided  by  a 
few  tolunteers  frony^n  Joacjuin.     Tlie  Indians,  numbering  about 
400 ,  nade  a  decent  upon  the  whites  while  searching;  for  a  spot 
to  plant  their  artilleiy.     The  reoidars  answered  tlie  chaise. 
and  in  a  yerj^  short  time  not  an  Indian  was  within  shooting 


distance* 


^und  dead 


Some  Indians  who ;  escaped  to  Tejon  Pass,  report  40  killed  and 
an  e^ual  nariber  woi;^ed.     After  the  battle,  for  several  days, 
the  Indians  con^inucid  their  depredations  in  bumirv,^  houses, 

stealing  stocky  etc4 

On  the  1st  of  Jtiiie.  Mr.  Campbell,  Indian  Agent  at  Tejon, 
sent  out  an  Indian 'to  parley  with  the  infaden  and  effect  a 
reconciliation.     Aa  answer  was  returned,  to  the  effect  that 


/ 


Campbell 


would  meet  dim  in^  the  mountains ,  about  30  miles  above  Smith  s 


n 


Mills,  at  a  rancheria  on  one  of  the  forks  of  Pour  Creeks. 
Campbell  aocordin#y  proceeded  on  the  3d  of  June,  with  a  suf- 
ficient guard  aocatr.i^inied  by  26  warriors  and  4  chiefs,  for  the 
1)080  of  effectin:  a  treaty     It  is  8upi)oaed  the  Ijxiians  will 


willirKly  caicedeito  a  treaty  upon  liberal  terma.  ineir  swpii 
and  luncheria  are  consumed,  anclthe  only  resort  they  hate  lert. 
is  the  protection  of  the  w.dtea." 


South  Fork  Tule  Oct. 6, 1^0^, 

The  entire  Reservation  is  rugged  and  picturesque.  The  river 
valley  is  narrow  and  winding,  with  only  very  small  areas  of  rea- 
sonably flat  ground— ground  that  can  be  cultivated— between  t^- 
bold  hill-slopes  which  rise  suddenly  on  all  sides.   The  largest 


levelish  area  is  a  beautiful  little  basin  of  perhaps  75  acres 
about  a  mile  above  the  schoolhouse.  It  is  now  occupied  by  two 


or 


three  families  of  Indians  and  is  partly  cultivated— beans 


being  the  principal  crop,  though  some  com  and  grain  are  grown 
also.   The  valley  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  attractive 


I  have  ever  seen 


It  is  of  little  value  for  farming  on  account  of 


the  small  extent  of  cultivatible  land,  but  it  is  good  stock  range 
and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  the  most  precious  commodity  the 
country  can  afford -water -hence  the  time  cannot  be  far  off  when 

•  •         •  ' 

the  neighboring  settlers  will  try  to  have  the  Reservation  thro^vn 
open  for  their  benefit. 

1 

There  are  now  about  20  families  of  Indians  having  homes  on 


the  res 


ervation.  Some  of  them  are  now  away  shearing  she^^p; 


others  picking  fruit 


Souti[  Fork  Tule 


I  spent  the  day  walking  atcoit  the  valley  and  talking  v/ith  a  fami- 
ly  of  Indians  named  Ininaterio  v/ho  live  a  mile  ahove  the  school- 
house.     Secured  from  them  the  names  in  Yokut  of  a  lot  of  trees 


and  shruts  and  animals 


(Jour. p. 372-73  ) 


ci'Vo.>o^  ^JS^ 


iv^-'^^^ 


c 


V^w^j^ 


"V^ao^, 


(rO-<aAAA;>JkAv4s/v* 


/v,,,,:;:57^;>jv.        c^^-v^ 


J   ^^^^^^^3:^^ 


y^j^ji;;:;^^   J2v/-v^ —    —  cOC^   <2^^~"~;!!^^/C^^  U>t(c£\ 


^oJ::^ 


C/^^ ^    c#-^^ 


V-OU^AJ^A^A^^'<tJ^ 


v/[^'> 


6^^ 


^O 


XoVvvA' 


LSV«>^«><^3    SVotV  *   ^\Ofi(^es^(i9o%<^CretM^^^^<<^  vVAcerAor*,  dVft>^\-lo>->'-i|<wv.W) 


80 


/t^ 


0/^.A^. 


M./«A.4MC 


f^     - 


^  clo.   t-ju.-?, /^i^ '  0-K. a 


*i 


G  I  A  I/x  E  N  A 
Po80  Creek  Region 


Giamina  (Quihuame , Quiuairdne ,  Quihuima,  Quiguima).  .  Yokut  name  for 

extinct  tribe  in  vicinity  of  Poso  Cteek,  Tulare  Co. 

VKroaber; . 

Kroeber  states,  "The  Yokuts  occasionally  mention  a  supposed 
Shoshonean  tribe,  called  Giamina  by  them,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bankalachi,  probably  on  Poso  Creek.  It 
is  extinct.  A  few  words  have  been  secured  from  the 
Yokuts.  These  are  indubitably  Shoshonean,  but  not  of 
any  knov/n  dialect  nor  wholly  of  affiliation  with  anv 
one  dialect  group. "—A. L. Kroeber,  Handbook  Indians  Calif. 
p.  610,  1925.  3ee  also  p.  479. 


Posost  Tribe  living_3.E.  of  Visalia,  Tulare  Co.,  Calif.  Mentioned 

by  Dr.  TrT.Wateman  in  Fresno  Republican  [Calif.], 
April  24,  1927. 


CC        ,.'3^-^V'-.'vw..t.       (X-a      t,'V-<^L.t.-*-vrf»-' 


X 


-?i^^.  7, /9'^t-(^-  <■ 


^ 


0  I  A  !!  E  N  A 
Po80  Creek  Pegion 


QXlirict  tribe  in  vicinity  of  Pobo  Cfe«k.  Tulare  Co. 

\Krosoor/ • 

Kroeber  states  "The  Yokubs  occasionally  mention  a 
supposed  Shoshonean  tribe,   called    Cxiamina  by  them,   in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Bankalachi, probably  on  Pose  Creek.     It  ia 
extinct.     A  few  words  have  been  secured  from  the  Yokuts. 
These  are  indubitably  Shoshonean,  bit  not  of  any  known 
dialect  nor  wholly  of  affiliation  with  any  one  dialect 
group."— A. L. Kroeber,  Hdbk  Inis.   Calif.,  p  610,   1925. 
See  al  30  p  479. 


Posos;.. Tribe  living  SE  of  Visalia,   Tulare  Co.     Mentioned  by 

Dr.   T.T. Waterman  in  Fresno  Bepublican,  Apr.   24,   1927. 


rn^rn 


